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JOHN  DeWITT 

Dr.  DeWitt  was  so  widely  known  by  reason  of  his  varied 
and  distinguished  services  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  so  high- 
ly esteemed  not  only  for  what  he  accomplished  but  also  for 
what  he  was,  that  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  this  Review, 
to  which  he  contributed  so  many  of  the  products  of  his  gifted 
pen,  and  of  which  he  was  for  several  years  the  managing 
editor,  should  contain  an  article  commemorative  of  his  life 
and  work.  The  task  of  preparing  such  a memorial  might  well 
have  been  entrusted  to  more  competent  hands,  and  among 
his  colleagues  there  are  those  who  would  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  draw  upon  a longer  period  of  ac- 
quaintance with  our  venerated  friend ; but  when  the  duty  was 
laid  upon  me,  I could  not  but  welcome  the  appointment  as 
giving  me  an  opportunity  of  placing  a wreath  of  affection 
upon  the  grave  of  one  whose  friendship  I have  cherished 
for  years  as  one  of  my  highest  honors  and  greatest  blessings. 
In  tender  and  grateful  regard,  therefore,  for  his  memory, 
but  under  the  restrictions  of  sober  fact — for  Dr.  DeWitt 
needs  no  exaggerated  praise,  and  the  simple  statement  of  the 
truth  will  be  eulogy  enough — I shall  sketch  the  salient  features 
of  his  career  and  undertake  an  estimate  of  his  character  and 
achievements. 

John  DeWitt,  on  his  father’s  side,  sprang  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  influential  families  of  the  colonial  period 
of  our  history.  He  was  a lineal  descendant,  in  the  sixth  gener- 
ation, of  that  Tjerck  Claessen  DeWitt  who,  born  in  West- 
phalia in  1620,  emigrated  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1656 — six- 
teen years  before  the  murder  of  his  cousin,  Jan  DeWitt,  the 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland — and  whose  marriage  to  “Bar- 
bara Andriessen  van  Amsterdam”  is  recorded  in  the  Register 
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of  the  Collegiate  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  of  New  York 
City  under  date  of  April  24,  1656,  and  who  soon  became  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Albany  and  later  of  Kingston.1  The 
children  of  this  union  numbered  thirteen,  and  Andries,  the 
oldest  son,  was  the  father  of  an  equally  numerous  progeny. 
The  descendants  long  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Ulster  and 
Duchess  Counties,  New  York.  Many  of  them — the  Switses, 
Pauldings,  Clintons,  and  Radcliffes,  as  well  as  the  DeWitts — 
became  prominent  in  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  the 
Colony  and  State  of  New  York.  Petrus  DeWitt,  a great- 
grandson  of  the  immigrating  ancestor,  was  a captain  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  fought  under  Wolfe  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Quebec.  Another  great-grandson,  Charles,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Assembly  from  1768  to  1775,  was  “one  of 
the  nine  resolute  and  patriotic  men  who  voted  to  approve  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress,”  and  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  a regiment  of  minute  men.2  John  DeWitt,  the  son  of  Pe- 
trus,served  as  a captain  throughout  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, and  subsequently  became  a member  of  the  Convention 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  His  son,  William  R.,  the 
father  of  Dr.  DeWitt,  saw  service  as  a volunteer  in  the  Sec- 
ond War  with  Great  Britain,  and  two  of  his  sons,  Calvin  and 
William  R.,  Junior,  became  distinguished  officers  connected 
with  the  medical  department  of  the  army  during  and  after 
the  Civil  War.3  Love  of  liberty  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  representative  popular  government  are  thus  seen  to 
have  been  conspicuous  traits  of  this  historic  family, — the  ap- 
propriate fruits  of  those  Calvinistic  principles  of  faith  and 
life  which  were  inculcated  in  the  members  of  the  Reformed 

1 Thomas  G.  Evans,  The  DeWitt  Family  of  Ulster  County,  New  York 
(1886),  p.  1.  This  work  lists  some  233  descendants  of  the  immigrating 
ancestor,  not  including  any  who  died  later  than  1775. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  13. 

3 A Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Rev.  William  R.  DeWitt, 
D.  D.,  Late  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  By  His 
Colleague,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Robinson  (Harrisburg,  1868),  p.  9. 
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Church  in  Holland  no  less  than  in  Scotland,  England,  France, 
and  the  Palatinate. 

Dr.  DeWitt’s  father,  William  Radcliffe  DeWitt,  was  born 
at  Paulding’s  Manor,  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  February,  1792.  He  was  named  after  his  uncle,  the 
Hon.  William  Radcliffe,  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  “The  family 
of  the  Radcliffes  . . . were  distinguished  in  civil  life;  one 
of  them,  Jacob  Radcliffe,  serving  for  several  years  as  a judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York;  another, 
Peter  Radcliffe,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  New  York  bar,  and 
a judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Kings  county;  and 
a third,  William  Radcliffe,  for  many  years  United  States 
Consul  at  Demarara.”4 

After  completing  his  education  at  Salem  Academy,  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y.,  then  at  Princeton  and  Union  Colleges, 
and  finally  at  the  Associate  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  the  Rev.  William  Radcliffe  DeWitt  accepted  in  1818  an 
invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  (Market 
Square  ) Church  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  that  time  a mere  bor- 
ough with  about  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants,  but  giving 
promise,  as  the  recently  established  capital  of  the  Keystone 
State,  of  becoming  an  influential  center  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  great  commonwealth.  The 
church  had  a steady,  wholesome  growth  under  the  edifying 
ministrations  and  the  efficient  leadership  of  the  young  pastor, 
and  though  he  was  repeatedly  called  to  other  fields,  he  pre- 
ferred to  continue  decade  after  decade  in  his  first  and,  as  the 
event  was  to  prove,  his  only  charge;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  he  was  called  to  his  reward  in  1867,  there  were 
lacking  but  a few  months  to  round  out  the  full  tale  of  fifty 
years  of  devoted  service  in  this  one  parish.  The  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  minister  and  their  affection  for  him  were 
strikingly  attested  by  the  fact  that  when  he,  though  an  Old 
School  Presbyterian,  opposed  the  Exscinding  Acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1837  as  unconstitutional,  and  renounced 
the  jurisdiction  of  both  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  1838, 


* Ibid,.,  p.  10. 
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his  congregation  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  likewise  with- 
drew from  the  control  of  all  the  higher  judicatories  of  the 
Church  and  became  independent;  and  that  when,  in  1840,  he 
applied  for  admission  to  the  newly  organized  Presbytery  of 
Harrisburg,  in  connection  with  the  New  School  body,  his 
church,  with  but  a single  dissenting  voice,  again  followed  his 
leadership.  This  episode  in  the  life  of  the  senior  DeWitt  and 
in  the  history  of  his  church,  serves  to  explain,  in  part  at  least, 
the  son’s  well-known  sympathy  with  the  ministers  and  the 
views  of  the  New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  his  mother’s  side,  too,  Dr.  DeWitt  had  a notable  ances- 
try, one  that  was  quite  as  well  and  as  favorably  known  in 
Pennsylvania  as  was  his  father’s  in  New  York.  The  mother 
was  Mary  Elizabeth  Wallace,  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Eleanor  Maclay  Wallace,  of  Harrisburg.  Her  great-grand- 
father was  the  John  Harris  who  in  1726  founded  the  settle- 
ment that  was  destined  to  be  named  after  him.  Her  grand- 
father, William  Maclay,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  took  an 
active  part  in  raising  and  equipping  Pennsylvania  troops  for 
the  War  of  Independence,  served  for  a time  in  the  field,  and 
later  filled  various  offices,  legislative  and  judicial,  in  his  native 
state,  sharing  with  Robert  Morris  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
the  first  two  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Her  father  established  the  Harrisburg 
Bank  and  was  its  first  president.  One  of  her  brothers,  Rev. 
Benjamin  J.  Wallace,  became  eminent  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  preacher  and  writer,  and  as  editor  for  years  of  The 
Presbyterian  Review.  She  herself  was  a woman  of  rare  intel- 
lectual endowments,  wide  information,  and  excellent  judg- 
ment; a leader  of  the  religious  and  benevolent  work  of  the 
women  of  the  church  of  which  her  husband  was  the  pastor; 
greatly  admired  and  beloved  by  reason  of  her  intelligence, 
tact,  courtesy,  and,  not  least,  her  extraordinary  gift  in  public 
prayer. 

It  was  in  Harrisburg,  the  town  for  which  one  of  his  for- 
bears had  selected  its  picturesque  location  on  the  Susquehan- 
na, and  in  which  his  father  had  been  for  more  than  two  de- 
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cades  the  honored  pastor  of  the  leading  church,  that  John 
DeWitt  was  born,  October  io,  1842.  The  boy  grew  up  in  a 
home  pervaded  with  the  atmosphere  of  a sincere  piety,  a gen- 
erous culture,  and  a self-sacrificing  benevolence.  The  family 
was  large  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  reared  made 
the  cultivation  of  thrift  a matter  not  only  of  prudence  but  also 
of  necessity.  The  father’s  sternness  and  severity  were  admi- 
rably tempered  by  the  mother’s  gentleness  and  sweetness. 
Both  parents  were  deeply  concerned  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  children,  and  both  likewise  cherished  for  them  worthy 
intellectual  ideals  and  ambitions,  and  by  dint  of  rigid  self- 
denial  secured  for  them  the  means  of  a liberal  education.  Thus 
John  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Harrisburg  Academy, 
under  the  principalship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  T.  Demarest  and 
later  that  of  Rev.  A.  A.  Kemble.  But  he  himself  has  testified  : 
“I  owe  more  to  the  daily  teaching  of  my  father,  than  to  all 
other  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek.”5  The  mother,  too,  as  the 
son  used  to  take  pleasure  in  stating,  helped  him  in  his  study 
of  the  ancient  classics,  and  deepened  his  love  for  them.  Thus 
in  his  early  home,  religion,  intellectual  discipline,  and  refine- 
ment united  to  mould  the  mind  and  form  the  taste  and  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  growing  boy.  As  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  varied  influences  produced  the  effects  which  pa- 
rents and  teachers  might  legitimately  have  expected,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  the  youth  was  neither  over-fond  of  study, 
nor,  in  spite  of  his  reverence  and  admiration  for  his  father’s 
piety  and  preaching,  very  deeply  concerned  for  his  own  spir- 
itual welfare. 

His  academic  attainments,  however,  were  not  by  any  means 
of  a mediocre  character;  for  in  the  fall  of  1858,  being  then 
not  yet  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered,  as  one  of  the 
youngest  members,  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege,— the  college  to  which  his  father  had  gone,  but  which  he 
had  exchanged,  on  account  of  the  disturbing  influences  of  a 

5 From  the  written  data  which  he  submitted  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Dulles,  editor  of  the  Biographical  Catalogue  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  who  kindly  gave  me  access  to  them. 
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rebellion  of  the  students,  for  Union  College ; the  college,  also, 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  of  various  nearer  and  more 
remote  relatives.  His  life  at  Nassau  Hall  was  that  of  a ruddy- 
faced, high-spirited,  sociable,  and  fun-loving  youth,  who  had 
a broad  interest  in  everything  human,  who  found  the  higher 
mathematics  too  difficult  to  be  much  of  a means  of  grace,  ei- 
ther intellectual  or  moral,  but  who,  while  caring  nothing  for 
scholastic  honors,  found  great  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  philo- 
sophical disciplines,  and  especially  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
courses,  but  most  of  all  in  his  extensive  private  reading  of 
the  standard  English  authors.  One  of  his  classmates  writes : 

DeWitt  was  one  of  the  most  likeable  men  in  the  class  of  ’61.  He 
made  full  and  free  personal  contribution  to  the  best  sort  of  com- 
radeship with  his  fellows.  If  a good  thing  were  going,  whether 
of  sport  or  more  serious  obligation,  John  was  generally  and 
prominently  in  evidence.  He  excelled  chiefly  in  the  literary  line ; 
this  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
Whig  Hall  on  the  Junior  Orator  stage.6 

After  graduation  from  college  in  1861,  Mr.  DeWitt  en- 
tered the  office  of  David  Fleming,  Esq.,  of  Harrisburg,  and 
for  eight  months  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  He  had 
not  yet  made  a public  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  In 
his  native  city  he  had  enjoyed  a personal  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  leaders  in  business  and  politics  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  no  doubt  the  world  of  affairs  had  made 
a much  more  powerful  appeal  to  him  than  to  many  among  his 
classmates  whose  lives  had  been  more  secluded  and  scholas- 
tic. Many  of  his  relatives  had  attained  eminence  in  the  legal 
profession,  and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  think  of  following 
their  example.  And  certainly  those  who  knew  the  mature  man 
— his  quick  grasp  of  abstract  principles,  his  fine  powers  of 
explication  and  argument,  his  rare  gift  of  clear,  sinewy,  and 
graceful  expression,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  his 
worldly  wisdom,  his  sturdy  common  sense,  his  sobriety  and 
fairness  in  judgment,  his  love  of  righteousness  and  scorn  of 
sophistries  and  shams,  and  withal  the  impressive  dignity  and 
charm  of  his  person — will  have  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that 


6 MS.  letter  of  the  Rev.  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.  D.,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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he  could  readily  have  become  as  distinguished  in  forensic  as 
he  was  in  pulpit  eloquence,  or  that  he  would  have  adorned  the 
bench  in  one  of  our  highest  courts. 

I have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  that  led 
him  to  exchange  his  legal  for  his  theological  studies.  His 
“conversion”  must  have  been  somewhat  sudden ; for  he  him- 
self is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  went  “to  the  Sem- 
inary immediately  after  uniting  with  the  Church  by  profes- 
sion”; and  he  further  declares  that  “when  converted”  he 
“gave  up  law  and  at  once  began”  his  course  in  divinity.  As 
to  the  date  of  the  event,  he  says  explicitly  that  it  took  place 
when  he  was  “nineteen  years,  four  months”  old;  which,  if  it 
is  to  be  taken  exactly,  and  not  as  a mere  allusion  to  the  time 
of  his  matriculation  as  a theological  student,  would  be  March 
10,  1862, — the  very  day  on  which  he  registered  as  an  entering 
student  at  Princeton  Seminary.7  In  any  event  his  conversion 
was  a change  in  his  life  as  thorough  as  it  was  decisive.  It  ex- 
pressed the  calm  and  deliberate  choice  of  a man  who  has 
reached  a conclusion  after  the  most  conscientious  consider- 
ation of  his  duty ; and  accordingly,  with  that  straightforward- 
ness and  sanity  that  always  characterized  him  in  his  adult 
years,  he  began  “at  once”  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Gospel 
ministry. 

As  has  already  appeared,  his  arrival  in  the  Seminary  in  the 
spring  of  1862  was  within  two  months  of  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion. One  wonders  how  he  adjusted  himself  to  the  several 
courses  then  nearing  their  conclusion;  unfortunately  the  Min- 
utes of  the  Faculty  throw  no  light  on  this  interesting  question. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  gave  himself  with  earnestness  and  fidelity 
to  his  tasks.  He  was  specially  interested  in  the  departments  of 
Systematic  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History;  the  former 
taught  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  then  at  the  very  height  of  his 
influence  in  the  Seminary  and  the  Church  at  large;  the  latter 
by  Dr.  James  C.  Moffat,  who  had  been  Dr.  DeWitt’s  teacher 
in  the  Greek  classics  at  Princeton  College  and  who  in  1861 
became  the  Helena  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Sem- 


7 See  note  5. 
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inary.  In  the  chair  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature  Dr. 
William  Henry  Green  had  served  since  1851,  and  was  widely 
and  favorably  known  by  his  many  articles  in  The  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Review  and  in  The  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  and  by  the  publication  in  1861 
of  his  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  Dr.  Alexander  T. 
McGill  occupied  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical,  Homiletic,  and 
Pastoral  Theology.  In  1861  the  youngest  of  the  five  profes- 
sors of  that  period,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  Hodge,  had  begun 
his  distinguished  sendee  in  the  New  Testament  department. 

Two  of  Mr.  DeWitt’s  fellow  students  have  kindly  given 
me  some  of  their  recollections  and  impressions  of  him  in  his 
Seminary  days.  Dean  Edward  H.  Griffin,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  writes : 

My  acquaintance  with  him  began  in  the  Seminary  year  1863-4, 
when  we  sat  at  the  same  table  in  the  old  Refectory.  It  was  an 
interesting  body  of  men  who  were  brought  together  in  this  way 
— Samuel  H.  Kellogg,  George  S.  Bishop,  John  DeWitt,  S.  S. 
Mitchell,  George  L.  Raymond,  James  Gibson  Johnson,  and  oth- 
ers. The  table  conversation  was  apt  to  be  a little  over-serious  . . . 
DeWitt  was  by  no  means  ill-qualified  or  indisposed  to  take  part 
in  these  discussions,  but  he  was  interested  in  other  things  besides 
theology',  and  he  would  often  introduce  some  irrelevancy  which 
furnished  a welcome  and  wholesome  diversion.  His  greater 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  enabled  him  to  contribute  to  our 
common  life  much  that  was  interesting  and  important.  His  sense 
of  humor — throughout  life  one  of  his  most  charming  character- 
istics— was  in  his  yrouthful  days  fairly  exuberant.  He  abounded 
in  good  stories  and  apt  illustrations.  He  had  a power  of  good- 
natured  raillery,  which,  while  never  wounding  any  one’s  feel- 
ings, was  often  more  effective  than  argument.  But  under  whatever 
disguise  of  playfulness  or  seeming  secularity,  the  underlying 
seriousness  and  earnestness  of  John  DeWitt  were  never,  even  in 
those  early  days,  hard  to  discern.  When  he  chose  the  Christian 
ministry  as  his  vocation,  he  did  so  with  the  full  consent  and  con- 
currence of  his  mind  and  his  conscience,  and  in  this  choice  he 
never  wavered,  and  this  sense  of  consecration  he  never  lost. 

Prof.  George  L.  Raymond  speaks  of  the  beginning  of  his 
almost  sixty  yrears  of  friendship  with  Dr.  DeWitt  in  these 
terms : 

I was  soon  drawn  to  him  by  other  traits  [besides  his  youth] 
which,  at  first,  were  more  or  less  hidden, — by  his  unaffected 
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naturalness ; his  modesty  and  often  amusing  frankness  with  ref- 
erence to  himself  and  his  own  defects ; his  keen  insight  into  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  others  ; his  open-minded  interest  in  their 
theories,  no  matter  how  unusual ; his  hearty  welcome  for  the  least 
of  their  endeavors  to  obtain  and  express  the  truth;  his  helpful 
sympathy  extended  to  their  aspirations;  and  his  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  their  ideals,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dif- 
ference between  these  and  their  real  attainments  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  concealed. 

Quite  amusing — and,  to  beginners  in  the  homiletic  art,  if 
there  be  any  such  among  the  readers  of  this  article,  instruc- 
tive— is  this  same  informant’s  account  of  Mr.  DeWitt’s  prep- 
aration of  his  first  sermon.  When  asked  one  day  how  he  was 
getting  on  with  it,  he  replied:  “ ‘On’  is  the  right  word.  You 
see,  I don’t  know  much  yet ; and  what  I don’t  know,  I have 
to  make  up  for  by  using  words ; and  what  I don’t  understand 
myself,  I have  to  spend  time  in  making  other  people  under- 
stand.” Later  he  reported  on  the  progressive  evolution  of  his 
discourse : “I  tried  to  read  it  yesterday  and — I’m  telling  you 
the  truth — I don’t  think  that  I could  have  delivered  it  inside 
of  about  three  hours.”  When  the  expediency  of  cutting  it  up 
into  half  a dozen  sermons  was  recommended  to  him,  he  said  : 
“I  did  better  than  that;  I tore  it  into  more  nearly  half  a hun- 
dred, and  put  it  into  a waste  basket  where  it  may  be  of  some 
use  to  somebody.  But,”  he  added,  “it’s  been  a good  exper- 
ience. It’s  taught  me  one  thing  even  in  my  Seminary  days — 
not  to  put  all  my  eggs  of  thought  into  a single  nest.” 

In  April,  1864,  Mr.  DeWitt  was  licensed  by  the  First  Pres- 
bytery (Old  School)  of  New  York.  In  view,  however,  of  his 
youthfulness — he  was  not  yet  yet  twenty-two — and  in  view 
of  the  broken  character  of  his  theological  course,  due  not 
only  to  his  late  entrance  upon  it  in  the  spring  of  1862,  but 
also  to  a spell  of  sickness  he  had  in  his  last  term,  he  decided  to 
devote  the  next  year  to  graduate  work  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  He  often  in  later  times  spoke  of  the 
solid  benefits  and  the  many  satisfactions  he  found  in  this  ad- 
ditional preparation  for  his  life-work,  and  in  his  writings  he 
repeatedly  refers  especially  to  two  of  the  professors — Henry 
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B.  Smith  and  William  G.  T.  Shedd — as  his  “revered”  teach- 
ers. To  the  latter,  particularly,  he  owed  much,  and  one  of  the 
most  engaging  traits  of  his  character  is  found  in  his  frequent 
and  generous  acknowledgment  of  the  indebtedness.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Shedd,  by  his  oral  instructions 
and  yet  more  by  his  varied  literary  and  theological  works,  ex- 
erted the  strongest  and  most  important  formative  influence 
on  the  intellectual  life  of  this  future  pastor  and  professor. 
Dr.  Shedd’s  rich  general  culture ; his  ardent  love  of  literature ; 
his  ample  and  accurate  scholarship;  his  philosophic  acumen 
and  speculative  vigor ; his  synthetic  rather  than  analytic  elab- 
oration of  the  Christian  dogmas;  his  Calvinism,  lofty  and 
rigorous,  yet  fully  recognizing  the  value  of  Coleridge’s  dis- 
tinction between  the  function  of  the  reason  and  that  of  the 
understanding  in  matters  of  faith,  and  likewise  that  between 
the  logical  or  scientific  and  the  moral  or  experiential  aspects 
of  religious  truth ; his  broad  historical-mindedness ; his  able 
advocacy  of  the  realistic  as  against  the  representative  theory 
of  the  Adamic  headship  of  the  race,  and  his  masterly  presen- 
tation of  those  doctrinal  developments  in  which  realism  most 
plausibly  asserted  its  claims — the  Nicene  Trinitarianism,  the 
Augustinian  Anthropology,  and  the  Anselmic  Soteriology; 
above  all,  the  typically  Puritan  spirituality  that  determined 
his  whole  Weltanschauung, — these  were  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  ethical  and  especially  the  intellectual  personality 
of  Dr.  Shedd,  and  of  the  products  of  his  theological  genius, 
which  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  young  licentiate 
from  Harrisburg  and  turned  the  admiring  pupil  into  the  de- 
voted follower  and  friend.  Opinions  will  differ  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  the  finest 
piece  of  work  that  Dr.  DeWitt  ever  did — the  work  which 
shows  his  faculties  of  mind  and  heart  co-operating  in  most 
genial  fashion,  which  most  adequately  reveals  his  philosophic 
bent  and  his  theological  ability,  his  keenness  of  insight,  his 
wide  and  generous  sympathies,  his  breadth  of  view,  and  the 
spacious  manner  in  which  he  was  wont  to  treat  his  biograph- 
ical and  historical  themes,  his  judicial  temper,  his  sincerity 
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and  candor,  as  well  as  his  strength  and  charm  as  a writer — 
the  work  that  shows  him  at  his  very  best  is  his  altogether 
admirable  article  on  Dr.  Shedd  contributed  to  The  Presbyter- 
ian and  Reformed  Review  in  April,  1895.  It  is  a worthy 
handling  of  a noble  subject,  and  though  objective  and  almost 
impersonal  in  form,  it  radiates  the  author’s  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  his  chief  intellectual  and  spiritual  benefactor. 

As  has  already  been  said,  Mr.  DeWitt  became  a licentiate 
in  April,  1864.  The  sermon  which  he  delivered  before  the 
Presbytery  on  that  occasion  as  one  of  the  parts  of  trial  was 
a noteworthy  discourse, attended,  so  far  at  least  as  the  preach- 
er was  concerned,  with  important  results.  Having  for  some 
time  had  difficulties  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  retribution, 
he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  presbyterial  authorities  to  make 
this  question  the  theme  of  his  “popular  lecture.”  His  thor- 
ough and  convincing  discussion  of  the  problem,  combined 
with  his  great  earnestness,  made  a profound  impression  upon 
his  hearers,  an  impression  that  was  only  deepened  by  his 
youthfulness — he  was  not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Not 
only  was  he  allowed,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  at  such 
services,  to  present  his  exposition  in  its  entirety,  but  soon 
thereafter,  through  the  mediation  of  some  elders  who  had 
heard  his  discourse,  he  was  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  during  the  following  sum- 
mer, an  appointment  which  he  fulfilled  in  so  acceptable  a 
manner,  that  when  he  entered  Union  Seminary  in  the  fall,  he 
had  a quite  unusual  reputation  as  a popular  young  preacher. 
Certain  it  was  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  year  of  graduate 
study  he  would  not  have  long  to  wait  for  a call  to  a suitable 
pastorate. 

Such  a call  came  to  him  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(New  School),  of  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  and  here,  on  the  ninth 
of  June,  1865,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of 
New  York.  A long  and  notable  career  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  was  thus  begun  in  this  beautiful  town  on  the  Hudson. 
The  parish  was  one  admirably  fitted  to  give  free  scope  to  the 
young  pastor’s  exceptional  talents  and  special  aptitudes.  One 
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who  knew  intimately  both  him  and  his  work  in  those  days  in- 
forms us  :8 

His  settlement  was  a peculiarly  congenial  one.  In  his  congrega- 
tion were  men  of  prominence  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  in 
the  business  and  social  life  of  New  York.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
met  these  men  of  force  and  distinction  on  equal  terms,  and  quick- 
ly won  their  respect  and  good  will  . . . The  years  at  Irvington 
witnessed  a great  maturing  of  DeWitt’s  mind  and  character. 
Wide  reading,  association  with  interesting  people  from  whom 
much  was  to  be  learned,  an  increasing  sense  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Christian  ministry,  developed  in  him  qualities  and  re- 
sources which  were  a fit  preparation  for  the  great  change  which 
came  to  him  when  he  left  his  suburban  pastorate  for  the  arduous 
tasks  of  a great  city  church. 

In  his  report,  made  in  1867,  to  the  secretary  of  the  class  of 
1864  of  Princeton  Seminary,  Mr.  DeWitt  wrote:9  “We  have 
given  to  benevolent  societies  about  $9000  each  year,  exclusive 
of  individual  donations,  which  would  largely  increase  the 
amount.  We  have  two  flourishing  Sabbath  Schools.  I try  to 
know  all  the  children  of  my  church,  and  to  speak  to  them  in- 
dividually on  the  subject  of  religion.  My  leading  encourage- 
ments have  been  my  own  increased  study  of  the  Gospel,  the 
good  attendance  of  my  people  upon  the  ordinances  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  their  attention  to  the  word  preached.  I 
think  the  ministrial  life  proves  as  favorable  to  heart  culture 
as  I had  expected.” 

The  Irvington  pastorate  extended  from  1865  to  1869.  In 
1867  Mr.  DeWitt  received  a call  to  the  Park  Street  Church 
of  Boston.  This  call  he  declined;  but  when,  two  years  later, 
the  pulpit  of  the  Central  Church  of  the  same  city  was  offered 
to  him,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  thus  became  the  pas- 
tor of  one  of  the  most  influential  Congregational  churches 
in  New  England.  The  responsibilities  which  he  thus  assumed 
were  fairly  oppressive  in  their  magnitude.  The  congregation 
had  gone  deeply  into  debt  for  the  erection  of  their  magnif- 

8 Dean  Griffin,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to. 

9 A History  of  the  Class  that  Graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  the  Year  1864;  with  an  Account  of  the  Triennial  Reunion  of 
the  Class,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  its  Eighty  Members.  Easton, 
1868. 
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icent  Gothic  edifice,  only  recently  completed;  and  one  of  the 
first  tasks  awaiting  the  new  leader  was  the  reduction  of  the 
mortgage  on  the  property.  He  succeeded  in  raising  $200,000 
for  this  purpose.  The  exacting  demands  made  upon  his  pul- 
pit ministrations  by  his  highly  cultivated  parishioners,  the  ex- 
tensive pastoral  work  required  of  him,  and  the  many  outside 
duties  devolving  upon  him  by  reason  of  his  official  position 
bore  heavily  upon  him.  But  his  health  was  vigorous ; his  in- 
tellectual resources,  constantly  increased  by  diligent,  if  not 
always  systematic  study,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
both  the  expectations  of  his  people  and  his  own  high  stan- 
dards of  homiletic  excellence;  and  his  association  with  his 
fellow  ministers — especially  with  Dr.  Thayer,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  exchange  pulpits  quite  of- 
ten— was  an  unfailing  source  of  delightful  and  stimulating 
friendships.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when,  in 
1903,  on  the  occassion  of  the  delivery  of  his  oration  on  “Jona- 
than Edwards,”  he  revisited  New  England,  the  six  laborious 
years  (1869-1876)  of  his  Boston  pastorate  should  appear 
to  him  in  the  long  retrospect  as  “exceptionally  happy”  and 
ashavingbeen  filled  “with  unnumbered  acts  of  kindness  from 
the  living  and  the  dead.”10  Foremost  no  doubt,  among  the 
speaker’s  recollections  as  he  uttered  that  last  clause,  was  the 
event  that  may  here  appropriately  be  recorded  as  the  one  that 
meant  more  to  him  than  did  any  other  since  his  acceptance 
of  Christ  and  his  entrance  into  the  ministry, — his  marriage, 
on  August  20,  1874,  to  Laura  Aubrey  Beaver,  the  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Beaver  and  Elizabeth  (Wilkins)  Beaver, 
of  Danville,  Pa. ; a happy  union,  destined,  however,  to  con- 
tinue for  but  eighteen  years,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the 
wife’s  sudden  death. 

In  1876,  Mr.  DeWitt  received  a call  from  the  Third  Pres- 

10  Jonathan  Edwards.  Union  Meeting  of  the  Berkshire  North  and 
South  Conferences,  Stockhridge,  Mass.,  October  5,  1903.  Oration  by  John 
DeWitt.  And  Other  Addresses.  [Reprinted  in  The  Princeton  Theological 
Review,  Jan.  1904;  also  in  Biblical  and  Theological  Studies  by  Members 
of  the  Faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (New  York,  1912), 
pp.  109-136.] 
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byterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh.  But  while  the  arrangements 
for  his  installation  were  still  pending,  he  felt  constrained 
to  withdraw  his  acceptance,  in  view  of  the  admonition  of  his 
medical  adviser  that  residence  in  “the  smoky  city”  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  precarious  condition  of  Mrs.  DeWitt’s 
health.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Tenth  Church  of  Philadelphia 
extended  a call  to  him,  and  that  same  year  he  entered  upon 
this,  his  third  and  last,  and  by  far  his  most  important  pas- 
torate. 

The  Tenth  Church  of  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Walnut  Streets,  had  been  or- 
ganized in  1829,  and  was  composed  mainly  of  families  from 
the  First,  Second,  and  Sixth  Churches  of  the  city.  Its  first 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  McAuley.  After  his  resig- 
nation in  the  spring  of  1833,  the  Rev.  Henry  Augustus 
Boardman,  a licentiate  who  had  just  completed  his  course  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  on  November  8,  1833,  and  held  this 
position  till  May,  1876,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish his  charge,  and  he  was  made  pastor  emeritus,  a 
relation  which  he  sustained  till  his  death  in  June,  1880.  Under 
his  long  and  distinguished  ministry,  the  pulpit  of  the  Tenth 
Church  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  entire  denom- 
ination. His  exceptional  talents  and  the  industry  with  which 
he  cultivated  them; his  lofty  character ; his  ability  as  a preach- 
er; his  fidelity  in  the  pastoral  office;  his  sound  judgment  and 
practical  wisdom ; his  catholic  spirit  and  his  generous  devo- 
tion to  the  benevolent  activities  of  his  parish  and  of  the 
Church  at  large ; his  commanding  influence  in  the  Presbytery, 
Synod,  and  General  Assembly  united  to  make  him  one  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.11 

To  follow  Dr.  Boardman  after  so  long  and  successful  a 

11  A Sermon  Commemorative  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Augustus  Boardman,  D.  D.,  Late  Pastor  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Philadelphia.  Preached  by  his  Successor,  the  Rev.  John  De- 
Witt,  D.  D.,  Nov.  28,  1880.  Philadelphia,  1881.  (Bound  with  Address  at 
the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Augustus  Boardman,  D.  D.  By  the  Rev. 
Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.  D.,  June  21,  1880.) 
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pastorate  was  assuredly  no  easy  undertaking.  He  had,  in- 
deed, resigned  his  authority,  but  “his  influence  he  could  not 
resign.”  Moreover,  his  position  as  pastor  emeritus,  his  con- 
tinued presence  with  his  people  in  their  religious  assemblies 
and  social  gatherings,and  their  extraordinary  veneration  and 
devotion  to  him  might  readily  have  limited  the  usefulness 
and  marred  the  happiness  of  any  successor  who,  whatever 
other  qualifications  he  might  have  had,  had  been  deficient  in 
considerateness  and  tact.  But  the  relation  between  Dr.  Board- 
man  and  Mr.  DeWitt — or  as  we  ought  now  to  call  him, 
Doctor  DeWitt,  for  in  1877,  the  year  after  his  coming  to 
Philadelphia,  Princeton  College  made  him  a doctor  of  divin- 
ity— the  relation  between  the  two  pastors  was  about  as  near 
the  ideal  of  perfection  as  could  be  conceived.  In  their  offi- 
cial record  the  trustees  of  the  church  testify : 

A successor  to  his  [Dr.  Boardman’s]  place  was  elected  just  to 
his  mind,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  witness  the  intercourse  which 
subsisted  between  the  outgoing  and  the  incoming  pastor — fa- 
therly kindness  on  one  side  and  filial  devotion  on  the  other.  The 
ministrations  of  Dr.  DeWitt  probably  gave  to  no  one  more  plea- 
sure than  to  his  venerable  predecessor.12 

And  Dr.  DeWitt  himself  says : “ He  cordially  welcomed  me 
to  the  pulpit  which  his  distinguished  pastorate  had  made  em- 
inent. He  was  untiring  in  his  endeavors  to  make  his  friends 
my  friends.  His  mature  wisdom  was  at  my  disposal,  but  only 
as  I sought  it;  and  he  was  only  too  fearful  lest,  by  expressing 
his  opinions,  he  might  seem  to  proffer  advice.  Whatever  ser- 
vice I asked  of  him  he  rendered  joyfully,  I may  almost  say, 
gratefully.”13  It  was  a relationship  which  may,  indeed,  fairly 
be  regarded  as  unique.  If  the  retiring  minister  did  all  he 
could  to  secure  the  hearty  support  of  the  congregation  for  his 
successor,  the  latter  in  turn  scrupulously  regarded  and  pro- 
moted the  former’s  claim  on  the  gratitude  and  affection  of 
the  parishioners.  He  invariably,  in  his  public  and  private  ref- 
erences to  Dr.  Boardman,  spoke  of  him  to  the  people  as  “your 
pastor,”  and  he  found  delight  in  practicing  the  most  generous 

12  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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renunciation  of  official  privileges  in  favor  of  his  predecessor, 
insisting,  for  example,  that  the  pastor  emeritus  was  the  proper 
person  to  solemnize  the  marriage  ceremony  in  all  those  cases 
in  which  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  or,  as  not  seldom 
happened,  their  parents  and  even  their  grandparents  were,  or 
had  been,  members  of  the  Tenth  Church.  In  any  event,  such 
misgivings  as  the  younger  man  may  have  had  in  regard  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  undertaking  this  charge  under  the  condi- 
tions given,  were  destined  to  vanish  completely  during  the 
four  years  of  his  delightful  association  with  his  “colleague.” 
In  one  respect  the  new  pastor  was  particularly  fortunate. 
His  predecessor  had  taught  his  parishioners  that  among  all 
the  claims  upon  the  minister’s  time  and  strength  those  of  the 
pulpit  must  be  regarded  as  paramount,  it  being  understood 
that  even  these  “must  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  sick,  the 
desponding,  the  awakened,  and  the  bereaved.”14  Now  these 
were  precisely  the  principles  on  which  the  young  pastor  had 
conducted  his  work  in  his  former  charges,  and  he  was  happy 
in  the  assurance  that  they  represented  the  convictions,  if  not 
always  the  desires,  of  his  congregation.  Accordingly,  as  he 
had  begun  at  Irvington,  so  now  in  Philadelphia  he  continued 
to  be  an  attentive  and  faithful,  but  not  an  indulgent  pastor. 
His  visits  to  the  homes  of  his  parishioners  were  highly  valued 
and  much  enjoyed,  but  they  were  not  more  frequent  than  the 
obligations  of  his  office  required.  His  conception  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  duties  of  the  preacher  and  those  of  the 
pastor  kept  him  from  the  mistake  of  neglecting  the  study  for 
the  parlor  or  the  street.  Nor  had  he  any  ambition  to  be  re- 
garded primarily  as  a “good  inixer”or  energetic  “manager” 
of  parish  affairs.  He  was  only  too  glad  to  let  the  trustees 
attend  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
elders  to  supervise  what  too  often  becomes  the  war  depart- 
ment in  our  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the  music 
of  the  church.  But  he  was  prompt,  conscientious,  and  impar- 
tial in  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral 
office.  The  soul  of  honor  and  courtesy,  governed  always  by 


14  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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the  most  delicate  sense  of  propriety,  he  was  well  fitted,  by  his 
natural  sympathy  and  tenderness,  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
his  cultivated  moral  and  religious  feeling,  his  rich  and  varied 
experience  as  a man  of  the  world  and  a man  of  God,  to  apply 
the  consolations  and  the  admonitions  of  the  Gospel  in  his 
private  ministrations  to  the  members  of  his  congregation. 

But  it  was  as  a preacher  that  he  excelled.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor, he  made  his  pulpit  a throne  of  power,  and  like  him,  and 
indeed  largely  by  a similar  combination  of  personal  qualities, 
native  and  acquired,  he  exerted  an  influence  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  successor,15  soon  made  him  facile  princeps  among 
his  brethren  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  of  Philadelphia.  In 
that  notable  group  that  included,  besides  others,  Lawrence 
M.  Colfelt  at  the  First  Church,  Elias  R.  Beadle  and  later 
John  S.  Macintosh  at  the  Second,  John  H.  Munro  at  the 
Central,  Henry  C.  McCook  at  the  Tabernacle,  Stephen  W. 
Dana  at  the  Walnut  Street,  William  P.  Breed  at  the  West 
Spruce  Street,  Charles  A.  Dickey  at  the  Calvary,  and  Charles 
Wadsworth  at  the  Clinton  Street  Immanuel  Church,  there 
were  some  who  could  more  readily  stir  the  emotions  of  an 
audience,  some  who  had  more  conspicuous  popular  gifts  and 
a more  enthusiastic  personal  following,  some  who  touched 
the  work  of  the  Church  at  more  points  and  more  deeply  than 
he  did,  and  several  who  by  reason  of  their  well-established 
leadership  in  the  Presbytery  were  more  widely  influential 
than  he  was;  but  in  the  range  and  elevation  of  his  intellec- 
tual life,  in  the  extent  and  intrinsic  worth  of  his  culture,  in 
his  ability  to  commend  the  Gospel  to  people  long  accustomed 
to  the  ministrations  of  an  exceptionally  scholarly  pulpit,  he 
had  no  equal  among  his  brethren  in  the  city. 

Dr.  DeWitt  had  a well-marked  individuality  as  a preacher. 
From  Dr.  Shedd  he  had  learned  that  eloquence  becomes  real 
by  reason  of  its  ethical  rather  than  its  aesthetic  elements; 
that  if  it  is  not  rooted  in  convictions,  it  degenerates  into  mere 
elocution  and  rhetoric.  And  like  his  teacher,  he  conceived  the 
sermon  as  a didactic  oration  founded  on  revealed  truth  and 


15  The  Rev.  William  Brenton  Greene,  D.  D. 
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designed,  not  to  move  the  sensibilities  or  the  passions,  but 
through  the  understanding  and  the  conscience  to  move  the 
will  to  appropriate  religious  activity.  Its  primary  object  is  not 
to  excite  emotion  but  to  produce  impressions;  not  to  enter- 
tain, as  does  the  drama  or  the  lyric  poem,  but  to  inform  the 
mind,  to  convince  the  reason,  to  influence  the  voluntary,  as 
distinguished  from  the  purely  constitutional,  afifections  of  the 
hearer,  and  thus  to  determine  his  will.16  His  preaching  was 
thus  thoroughly  objective,  and  he  was  by  eminence  an  intel- 
lectual rather  than  an  emotional  preacher.  He  belonged  em- 
phatically to  the  first  and  not  to  the  second  of  the  two  groups 
into  which  John  Henry  Newman  divided  preachers:  those 
who  have  something  to  say  and  those  who  have  to  say  some- 
thing. For  him  the  prime  concern  was  to  discuss  his  chosen 
subject,  to  unfold  its  content,  to  commend  its  truths,  to  en- 
force its  obligations  on  the  conscience.  Duty  was  the  clarion 
call, — not  duty  in  the  low  sense  of  a mere  naturalistic  moral- 
ity, but  duty  in  the  high  spiritual  sense  as  enjoined  by  the 
Gospel  and  including  the  whole  nature  of  man,  ethical  and 
religious. 

These  fundamental  principles  of  his  homiletic  practice  are 
conspicuously  present  in  the  first  of  his  extant  sermons  which 
I have  come  across,  that  entitled  The  Religious  Life  and 
the  Daily  Life  : The  Relations  between  Them  ( Boston,  1872 ) . 
And  they  are  no  less  obvious  in  that  substantial  volume  of 
twenty-seven  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1885  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons).  Of 
these  he  says  in  his  Preface:  “They  are  not  discussions  of 
doctrine;  they  are  sermons  on  various  aspects  and  elements 
of  human  life.  These  are  treated  in  their  relations  to  Chris- 
nt  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  though  not  expound- 
ed, are  implied.  They  underlie  and  support  each  discourse.” 

16  Sensational  Preaching.  By  the  Rev.  John  DeWitt,  D.  D.  ( A paper 
read  before  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
March  7,  1881:  in  The  Presbyterian  Journal,  March  31,  1881;  also  in 
The  Catholic  Presbyterian,  Nov.  18,  1881.)  Cf.  also  The  Homiletic  Value 
of  Wordsworth’s  Poetry,  in  The  Presbyterian  Review,  III  (1882),  pp. 
241-263. 
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We  have  taken  occasion  to  re-read  these  sermons,  and  they 
confirm  the  impression  made  by  the  many  others  which  it  has 
been  our  privilege  to  hear  Dr.  DeWitt  deliver  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Seminary  and  elsewhere,  that  his  preaching  was  excep- 
tionally interesting,  instructive,  and  edifying.  As  compared 
with  some  of  the  many  similar  publications  of  our  day — those 
thin,  shallow,  incoherent  sentimentalizings  on  mere  splint- 
ers of  the  sacred  text,  with  scarcely  a distinctively  Christian 
idea  to  relieve  the  bald  naturalism  substituted  for  the  historic 
Gospel — the  sermons  of  Dr.  DeWitt  are  substantial  and  com- 
prehensive discussions  of  the  salient  principles  of  evangel- 
ical religion,  with  special  reference  to  its  ethical  requirements. 
They  are  impressive,  first  of  all,  by  reason  of  the  weightiness 
of  their  content. 

But  they  are  not  heavy  sermons.  Their  simple  structure; 
their  logical,  clean-cut  headings ; the  orderly  development  of 
every  division;  the  frequent  summing  up  of  the  main  points; 
the  skilful  application  to  the  everyday  needs  of  men;  the 
abundant  illustrative  materials,  drawn  from  nature,  common 
life,  history,  literature,  and  especially  the  Bible;  and,  above 
all,  the  clearness,  straightforwardness,  force,  and  charm  of 
the  preacher’s  style  make  the  messages  as  attractive  in  form 
as  they  are  impressive  in  content.  Rarely  controversial  or  po- 
lemic in  aim  and  method,  though  frequently  apologetic,  he 
ordinarily  preferred  to  let  the  positive  statement  of  his  evan- 
gelical convictions  suffice  both  to  attest  his  own  profound 
confidence  in  the  scheme  of  grace  as  set  forth  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  to  win  the  hearer’s  cordial 
acceptance  of  the  truth  as  thus  interpreted.  He  spoke  seldom 
of  his  own  religious  experience,  but  who  that  ever  heard  him 
could  doubt  that  the  Gospel  that  he  commended  was  a power 
in  his  own  life? 

And  on  the  purely  formal  side,  many  of  these  sermons 
might  profitably  be  studied  as  models  of  the  homiletic  art.  Dr. 
DeWitt  had  the  rare  knack  of  hitting  upon  the  natural  lines 
of  cleavage  in  a biblical  statement.  He  did  not  break  the  bones 
of  his  text,  but  deftly  sought  its  joints  and  dissected  them 
with  the  same  ease  and  skill  with  which  he  carved  a roast  fowl 
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at  his  dinner  table.  Many  of  his  sermonic  divisions,  like  the 
best  of  Robertson’s,  are  so  strikingly  appropriate  that  they 
have  an  air  of  inescapable  finality : one  feels  that  there  is  no 
other  equally  satisfactory  mode  of  handling  the  same  passage. 
Nor  is  there  anything  meretricious  either  in  the  structure  or 
in  the  adornment  of  the  exposition.  There  are  no  cunningly 
devised  antitheses  that  are  too  sharply  pointed  to  be  strictly 
true ; no  superlatives  that  pervert  the  meaning  by  an  unwar- 
ranted exaggeration ; no  negations  that  intimate  that  nothing 
besides  the  matter  in  hand  is  worth  considering;  no  purple 
patches  that  are  obviously  lugged  in  to  conceal  a want  of 
thought  or  lend  a fictitious  splendor  to  some  trivial  and  irrel- 
evant commonplace.  The  style  is  the  man : sincere,  veracious, 
dignified,  direct;  expressing  in  simple,  strong,  graceful  speech 
the  truth  that  he  has  made  so  thoroughly  his  own  that  the 
coinage  in  which  he  conveys  it  must  needs  bear  his  own  image 
and  superscription. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  Dr.  DeWitt  himself  character- 
ized his  preaching  as  too  intellectual ; as  being  ill  adapted  to 
move  the  religious  feelings  of  his  hearers.  The  criticism,  even 
his  most  ardent  admirers  will  admit,  is  quitejust.lt  is  ground- 
ed, it  will  be  observed,  in  the  very  merits  of  his  homiletic  the- 
ory. It  represents  the  defect  of  a virtue.  The  fact  is  that  his 
didactic  purpose  was  so  dominant  that  it  overbore  all  else. 
The  fire  of  the  orator  was  too  much  subdued  by  the  discur- 
siveness of  the  teacher.  The  analysis  of  a subject  was  often 
too  minute  to  permit  a free  use  of  those  forceful  climaxes 
which  belong  more  naturally  to  the  broader,  synthetic  method 
of  the  topical  preacher.  His  imagination,  too,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, was  receptive  rather  than  creative,  so  that  his  style, 
with  all  its  orderliness,  movement, and  finish,  its  choice  diction 
and  its  lofty  aim,  had  little  of  that  pictorial  vividness,  that 
graphic  power,  that  charm  of  imagery  which  only  a lively 
fancy  or  a brooding  imagination  can  supply;  that  rhetorical 
quality  which  enables  a preacher  to  suggest  much  more  than 
what  he  makes  intelligible  to  the  understanding,  and  which 
gives  his  speech  an  emotional  warmth  that  leads  the  hearer 
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not  only  to  conceive  the  truth  as  a bare  idea  but  also  to  per- 
ceive it  as  a living  reality;  that  superlative  gift  that  attests  the 
sovereignty  of  genius  alike  in  the  poet  and  in  the  preacher. 

But  no  mere  perusal  of  Dr.  DeWitt’s  sermons  can  give  an 
adequate  conception  of  his  power  and  attractiveness  in  the 
pulpit.  This  is  said  with  special  reference  to  his  more  usual 
mode  of  preaching — that  of  reading  from  a full  manuscript. 
From  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  he  began  to  use  another 
method  also,  that  of  speaking  without  notes,  or  with  only  a 
meagre  outline  before  him ; and  this  became  his  usual  practice 
for  the  midweek  prayer  meeting  and  likewise,  in  his  Philadel- 
phia pastorate,  for  the  Sunday  afternoon  service.  With  this 
method,  however,  he  never  acquired  the  effectiveness  which 
he  had  with  the  other.  His  success  as  an  extemporaneous 
speaker  was  only  moderate.  Facile  and  fluent  as  he  was  with 
his  pen,  his  offhand  discourses  lacked  the  presision,  symmet- 
ry, and  polish,  as  well  as  the  spontaneity,  freedom,  and  mo- 
mentum that  so  eminently  characterized  his  written  style.  But 
he  read  his  sermons  exceptionally  well.  Though  he  seldom 
raised  his  eyes  from  his  manuscript,  it  would  scarcely  occur 
to  any  one  to  regard  the  paper  on  the  desk  as  a non-conductor 
between  the  speaker  and  his  hearers : so  vital  to  him,  and  so 
engaging  to  them,  was  the  whole  process  of  the  delivery. 

Much  of  the  attractiveness  was  obviously  due  to  the  im- 
pressive and  winning  personality  of  the  preacher.  He  was  as 
generously  endowed  in  his  physical  as  in  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  being.  Though  but  little  above  the  medium  height, 
his  person  was  of  full  size  and  well-proportioned,  the  embod- 
iment of  manly  vigor  and  beauty.  His  noble  countenance,  with 
its  majestic  brow  and  its  handsome  features,  its  ruddy  glow 
of  health, and  its  mobile  responsiveness  to  every  movement  of 
the  animating  spirit,  was  a genuine  delight  to  the  eye,  wheth- 
er one  chanced  to  get  but  a glimpse  of  it  on  the  street  or  gave 
it  a more  leisurely  scrutiny  in  the  parlor,  the  classroom,  or 
the  sanctuary.  And  there  was  that  in  his  well-groomed  ap- 
pearance and  his  courtly  bearing  which  gave  his  presence  an 
unusual  distinction ; a certain  weight  and  force  of  personality 
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which  invariably  inspired  respect  and  which  often  made  even 
his  superiors  in  office  and  authority  yield  him  a voluntary  or 
involuntary  deference. 

Nor  may  we  forget  to  mention  his  voice  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  his  effectiveness  and  charm  as  a speaker.  It  was  an 
excellent  organ,  bell-like  in  its  clearness  and  resonance,  of 
exquisite  quality,  and  admirably  adapted  to  his  purpose  as  a 
reader.  Occasionally,  indeed,  under  the  stress  of  his  earnest- 
ness, its  natural  sweetness  and  flexibility  were  sacrificed,  and 
it  became  noticeably  strident.  But  in  general  it  was  well  mod- 
ulated, and  was  capable  alike  of  powerful  effects  and  of  the 
most  tender  and  beautiful  cadences.  It  showed  to  best  advan- 
tage in  the  sermonic  passages  that  called  for  smooth  and 
quick  narration,  in  the  subdued  notes  of  the  hortatory  appeals, 
and  especially  in  his  use  of  the  majestic  language  of  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets  and  the  great  passages  from  the  ancient 
liturgies  in  which  he  was  wont  to  clothe  his  adorations  and 
thanksgivings  in  public  prayer.  It  was  a voice  that  was  well 
suited  to  the  art  he  had  of  giving  dignity  and  alluring  beauty 
even  to  the  common  words  of  human  speech.  There  was,  in- 
deed, more  of  truth  than  humor  in  the  remark  which  a minis- 
terial friend  of  his  in  Philadelphia  once  made  to  him  : “DeWitt, 
you  would  be  eloquent  in  reading  an  almanac.” 

And  the  influence  of  the  written  and  spoken  word  was 
heightened  by  the  energetic  and  graceful  delivery.  Every  syl- 
lable was  distinctly  enunciated,  and  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  emphasis  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  relation  of  any 
part  of  a sentence  to  the  whole.  The  gestures,  though  few  and 
not  always  significant,  were  uniformly  pleasing,  and  added 
considerably  to  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  reading.  But 
what  one  was  most  conscious  of  in  listening  to  Dr.  DeWitt  in 
the  pulpit  was  the  indefinable  power  and  grace  that  emanate 
from  a personality  richly  endowed  and  fully  consecrated  to 
the  noblest  task  of  the  true  servant  of  God : one  instinctively 
felt  that  he  was  sincerely  and  faithfully  using  his  high  talents 
and  attainments,  all  the  resources  of  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, to  discharge  what  he  regarded  as  a sacred  trust,  that 
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of  trying  to  lead  his  fellow  men  to  a better  understanding  of 
the  Gospel  that  had  become  dear  to  him  as  life  itself,  and  to  a 
closer  fellowship  with  Him  whom  he  sought  by  his  preach- 
ing as  by  all  his  personal  influence  to  glorify  as  his  own  and 
the  world’s  Redeemer  and  Lord.  He  courageously  and  per- 
sistently called  men  to  Christ,  not  by  way  of  appending  a 
merely  formal  addition  to  the  body  of  his  discourse,  but  by 
showing  how  the  truth  brought  forth  from  the  text  itself, 
constrained  the  hearer  to  consider  his  personal  relation  to  the 
Savior.  The  conclusion  of  his  noble  sermon  on  “The  Value  of 
a Religious  Atmosphere”17  is  typical  in  form  and  spirit  of 
many  such  closing  appeals : 

So  that  I have  to  urge  again,  as  always,  the  one  great  duty,  which 
it  is  the  mission  of  the  pulpit  to  urge  from  week  to  week ; the 
duty  of  living  near  to  Him,  whose  spirit  is  the  life  and  light  of 
men.  How  do  we  need  to  pray  to,  and  commune  with,  and  med- 
itate upon  our  Lord ! Without  Him — let  us  learn  it  anew  to-day 
— without  Him,  without  His  spirit  within  us,  we  can  do  noth- 
ing. . . . This  is  the  blessed  life  to  which  we  call  you  when  we 
bid  you  come  to  Christ.  This  is  the  mission  of  Christianity ; and 
this  the  method  of  its  benediction.  Men  and  women,  whose  hearts 
swell  at  times  with  nobles  aims,  it  is  in  Christ  alone,  that  they 
can  be  achieved.  Only  when  you  live  in  Him,  the  Light  of  the 
world,  can  you  also  become  the  light  of  the  world.” 

There  is  one  aspect  of  Dr.  DeWitt’s  Philadelphia  ministry 
which  calls  for  special  consideration  not  only  because  it  great- 
ly enhanced  the  power  and  influence  of  his  pulpit,  but  also 
because  it  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  led  to  his  becoming 
a theological  professor.  Having  cultivated  for  years  his  nat- 
ural fondness  for  historical  reading,  he  now  sought  to  give 
to  his  congregation  the  benefits  of  his  broad  and  intensive 
studies  in  this  field.  He  therefore  made  it  his  practice  to  de- 
liver, at  his  Sunday  afternoon  service  during  successive  win- 
ters, brief  series  of  sermons  on  some  of  the  outstanding  per- 
sonalities and  movements  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  These 
discourses  promptly  received  and  uniformly  sustained  a deep 
and  wide-spread  interest  on  the  part  of  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful hearers.  They  were  attended  and  gratefully  appreciated 


17  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life,  pp.  179,  181. 
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not  only  by  large  numbers  of  his  own  parishioners  but  like- 
wise by  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  city  who  were  free  to 
come  to  an  afternoon  service,  and  by  many  professional  men 
and  women,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  other  churches, 
but  some  of  whom  were  not  regular  attendants  at  any  other 
religious  services.  As  is  shown  by  many  of  his  published  ad- 
dresses, some  of  them  dating  from  his  pastorates,  but  more 
of  them  from  the  latter  half  of  his  ministerial  life,  Dr.  DeWitt 
had  an  unusual  gift  for  the  popular  presentation  of  biograph- 
ical and  historical  themes.  Avoiding  the  extremes,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  a merely  superficial  recital  of  the  facts,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  a too  detailed  and  erudite  discussion  of  them,  he 
skilfully  seized,  vividly  set  forth,  and  judicially  estimated  the 
salient  elements  of  his  subject.  It  was  his  custom,  after  he 
became  a professor  of  church  history,  to  close  the  work  of  the 
department  with  a brief  talk  on  the  importance  and  value  of 
continued  historical  studies  to  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
then,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  homiletic  use  to  which  such 
materials  can  be  put,  he  would  read  one  of  his  own  historical 
sermons.  In  my  Senior  year  at  Princeton  Seminary  the  sub- 
ject presented  was  “Athanasius,”  and  to  this  day  I retain  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  inspiring  and  instructive  character 
of  this  discourse,  and  of  the  deep  religious  impression  it  made 
upon  us  all.  It  was  marked  by  the  preacher’s  customary 
breadth  of  treatment : the  ante-Nicene  background  of  the 
great  theologian’s  life,  the  distinctive  qualities  of  his  person- 
ality, his  leading  arguments  for  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  the 
main  achievements  of  his  career  were  graphically  and  im- 
pressively portrayed,  and  finally  the  practical  lessons  to  be 
gleaned  from  his  character  and  work  were  succinctly  stated. 
The  wealth  of  knowledge,  brought  to  view  in  a manner  sug- 
gesting great  reserves  of  information  and  power;  the  skill 
with  which  the  varied  materials  were  marshalled,  now  for 
simple  narration,  now  for  the  development  of  logically  con- 
nected doctrinal  propositions,  and  now  for  brief  but  spirited 
appeals  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  hearers;  above  all, 
the  felicity  and  splendor  of  the  diction,  the  ease  and  fulness, 
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the  vigor  and  grace  of  the  style — all  united  to  make  us  feel 
that  if  only  we  could  ever  approach  such  excellence  in  this 
mode  of  presenting  the  Gospel,  it  would  indeed  be  a service 
worth  rendering  to  any  congregation  to  which  we  might  be 
called.18 

Dr.  DeWitt  never  sought  special  occasions  of  public  ad- 
dress, but  when  they  were  thrust  upon  him,  he  proved  himself 
more  than  equal  to  their  demands.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  deliver 
many  funeral  and  memorial  sermons,  for  members  of  his 
churches  and  for  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  a considerable 
number  of  which  have  been  preserved.19  These  addresses  ad- 
mirably reveal  his  large  culture,  his  wide  human  sympathies, 
his  generosity  of  spirit,  his  tact  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
his  rare  felicity  in  adapting  his  rhetorical  gifts  to  the  pro- 
prieties of  such  solemn  and  tender  services.  And  he  was  often 
invited  to  speak  at  church  anniversaries  and  celebrations  of 
ecclesiastical  events  that  had  a more  general  significance.  To 
some  of  these  discourses  we  may  conveniently  refer  in  other 
connections,20  but  this  is  the  appropriate  place  to  mention  his 

18  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  specimens  of  Dr.  DeWitt’s  “historical 
sermons”  have  been  preserved.  But  some  conception  of  his  method  is 
given  in  his  article  on  “The  Relations  of  Church  History  to  Preaching” 
in  The  Princeton  Theological  Review,  V (1907),  pp.  98-112. 

19  Besides  the  sermon  on  Dr.  Boardman,  already  referred  to,  we  may 
here  mention  the  following:  Address  at  the  Funeral  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Coffin  of  Irvington,  N.  Y.  (New  York,  1867;  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  a copy  of  this  address,  but  Dr.  DeWitt  himself  included  it  in  a list 
of  his  publications  which  he  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  the  Biographical 
Catalogue  of  the  Seminary:  see  note  5)  ; Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Charles 
E.  Morris,  Esq.  (Philadelphia,  1879)  ! Address  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wadsworth,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Clinton  Street  Immanuel  Church 
of  Philadelphia  (1882)  ; The  Rev.  Dr.  George  T.  Purves  as  a Christian 
Pastor  (offprint  from  The  Evangelist,  Nov.  7,  1901)  ; James  Ormsbee 
Murray,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  A Memorial  Sermon  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1899)  ; Discourse  at  the  Funeral  of  Prof.  William  M.  Paxton  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  30,  1904  (in  In 
Memoriam  William  Miller  Paxton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  New  York,  1905). 
To  these  may  be  added  his  “Obituary  Note.  The  Rev.  Prof.  Thomas  Har- 
vey Skinner,  D.  D..  LL.  D.,”  in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review, 
III  (1892),  pp.  514  ff. 

20  We  may  here,  by  way  of  completing  the  record  of  Dr.  DeWitt’s  pub- 
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celebrated  paper  on  “The  Worship  of  the  Reformed  Church- 
es,” read  at  the  Second  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance,  at  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1880.21  It  is  a noble 
vindication  of  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  that  character- 
ize the  worship  of  the  most  thoroughly  evangelical  of  the 
Protestant  Churches ; of  the  courageous  and  determined  di- 
vorce which  they  made  on  principle  between  fine  art  and 
religion,  except  in  the  case  of  sacred  song  and  sacred  el- 
oquence, and  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  bringing  the 
truth  of  God  as  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture  to  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  sanctuary.  It  is  a brief  but  scholarly,  discrim- 
inating, and  fair-minded  discussion  of  the  true  relation  be- 
tween aesthetics  and  worship.  The  impression  which  it  pro- 
duced was  profound.  Young  as  its  author  was  in  comparison 
with  many  of  the  venerable  celebrities  from  beyond  the  sea  as 
well  as  from  Canada  and  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  he 
was  nevertheless  regarded  as  being,  not  only  in  learning  and 
culture  and  in  rhetorical  ability,  but  also  in  the  sheer  force 
and  grace  of  his  personality,  quite  the  equal  of  any  who  had 
come  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly  or  to 
honor  the  occasion  with  their  presence. 

Dr.  DeWitt  in  his  Philadelphia  pastorate  was,  therefore, 
conspicuously  a man  of  growing  intellectual  and  spiritual 
power.  With  no  special  aptitude  or  fondness  for  the  mere 
routine  of  ecclesiastical  business,  whether  in  his  own  church 
or  in  presbytery,  and  always  eager  to  husband  his  time  and 
strength  for  the  studies  that  he  deemed  indispensable  to  his 
highest  usefulness,  and  that  also  gave  him  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment, he  continued,  as  he  had  begun  in  his  early  ministry,  to 
be  a diligent  reader  of  biblical,  theological,  and  general  lit- 
erature, and  especially  also  of  history,  sacred  and  secular,  and 
likewise  to  give  his  faculties,  thus  enlarged  and  enriched  by 


lications  during  his  Philadelphia  pastorate,  mention  his  address  Words 
for  Workers:  A Pica  for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  deliv- 
ered at  the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Feb.  6,  1877  (Philadelphia,  1877). 

21  Published  by  the  Presbyterian  Journal  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
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systematic  cultivation,  the  discipline  of  much  independent 
reflection.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed not  only  by  his  own  congregation,  but  also  by  the 
Church  at  large.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  honor 
which  Princeton  College  conferred  upon  him  in  1877  by  mak- 
ing him  a doctor  of  divinity.  In  1881  he  was  made  a Director 
of  Princeton  Seminary.  And  now  in  1882  he  received  a call 
which  gave  wide  and  merited  recognition  to  the  exceptional 
culture  which  he  had  acquired  and  to  the  notable  attainments 
which  he  had  made  as  a student  of  history,  as  well  as  to  the 
ability,  faithfulness,  and  success  which  had  marked  his  three 
pastorates ; a call  the  acceptance  of  which  would  mean  an  en- 
tirely new  form  of  ministerial  service, — the  call  to  become 
Professor  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  DeWitt  was  now  in  his  fortieth  year.  His  naturally 
vigorous  health  had  become  somewhat  impaired  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  ministry  at  the  Tenth  Church ; he  had  re- 
peatedly experienced  acute  attacks  of  sickness,  that  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  secure  substitutes  at  all  of  his  services. 
To  those  who  knew  him  at  Princeton  and  can  recall  how 
much  he  was  wont,  even  before  he  entered  upon  his  seventh 
decade,  to  talk  of  his  advancing  age  and  the  necessity  of  his 
preparing  for  its  increasing  hazards,  it  will  doubtless  occa- 
sion no  surprise  to  learn  that  even  in  his  late  thirties  he  had 
a quite  abnormal  concern  about  his  physical  condition  and  an 
almost  morbid  dread  of  a premature  decline.  The  onerous 
duties  of  his  pastorate  fairly  oppressed  him  at  times,  and  oc- 
casionally, too,  his  sensitive  spirit  chafed  under  the  demands 
which  some  of  his  less  sympathetic  and  less  considerate  par- 
ishioners made  upon  him.  Under  these  circumstances  he  wel- 
comed the  opportunity, thus  providentially  placed  before  him, 
of  accepting  a position  which  offered  him  a field  of  useful- 
ness quite  as  great  as  that  of  his  pastorate  or  of  any  similar 
charge  he  might  take,  and  which  in  any  event  would  entail 
a less  exacting  weekly  schedule  of  appointments  and  give  him 
not  only  more  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  stu- 
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dies  but  also — what  to  him  was  always  a necessary  condition 
for  the  best  performance  and  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  his 
tasks — a generous  measure  of  freedom  to  do  his  work  in  his 
own  independent  way.  Accordingly,  he  secured  his  dismissal 
from  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  on  June  5,  1882,  and  the 
following  autumn  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Lane  Seminary. 

During  the  intervening  summer  he  executed  a veritable 
tour  de  force  in  planning  and  dictating  a complete  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Church  down  to  the  French 
Revolution ; the  very  course  which,  with  but  minor  changes, 
he  used  throughout  his  professorial  work  at  Lane  and  Prince- 
ton Seminaries.  We  shall  have  occasion  further  on  to  con- 
sider these  lectures  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  composed,  that  of  serving  as  his  main  instrument  of 
instruction  for  his  classes  in  Church  History.  Here  the  re- 
mark may  suffice,  that  the  very  fact  that  the  author  never 
found  it  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  undertake  any  ex- 
tensive revision  of  his  original  manuscript,  in  spite  of  the 
unremitting  investigations  which  he  carried  on  in  this  depart- 
ment through  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  shows  con- 
clusively how  thoroughly  he  had  cultivated  the  field  and  how 
skilfully  he  had  organized  the  results  of  his  studies,  before 
he  actually  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  chair. 

His  installation  at  Lane  Seminary  took  place  on  May  8, 
1883.  His  inaugural  address  bore  the  title  Church  History  as 
a Science,  as  a Theological  Discipline,  and  as  a Mode  of  the 
Gospel.22  It  is  a comprehensive  discussion  of  its  threefold 
theme,  and  admirably  sets  forth  his  noble  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  service  to  which  he  was  now  devoting  himself. 
As  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  review  his  work  at  Prince- 
ton, he  remained  true  to  the  end  to  the  principles  of  theolo- 
gical encyclopaedia  here  advocated  and  to  the  convictions  here 
expressed  concerning  the  specific  influence  which  the  disci- 
pline of  history,  among  the  other  subjects  of  a seminary  cur- 
riculum, should  exert  upon  the  student. 

Dr.  DeWitt  at  Lane  Seminary,  according  to  a number  of 


22  Cincinnati : Elm  Street  Printing  Company,  1883 ; 8vo,  pp.  1-52. 
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competent  witnesses  who  have  kindly  given  me  their  recol- 
lections of  him,  was  an  unusually  stimulating  and  successful 
teacher.  A member  of  the  class  of  1885, 23  that  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati the  same  year  with  Dr.  DeWitt,  writes  : 

We  looked  upon  Dr.  DeWitt  as  a man  of  very  generous  intel- 
lectual furnishing;  for  it  was  evident  that,  although  he  had  just 
come  from  a pastorate,  he  had  been  an  ardent  student  of 
Church  History  and  related  subjects,  so  that  he  took  up  the 
work  of  his  professorship  without  any  apparent  handicap  as  a 
new  man  in  that  chair.  His  was  a magnetic  personality,  and  his 
influence  with  his  students  was  very  vital  and  vitalizing.  . . . 
His  home  was  one  of  the  favorite  places  on  the  campus  where 
the  students  gathered.  Both  Mrs.  DeWitt  and  Miss  DeWitt, 
the  doctor’s  sister,  contributed  in  a marked  way  to  the  good 
times  that  we  enjoyed. 

Another  student24  says  of  his  “late  revered  teacher’’ : 

There  are  few  men  to  whom  I owe  so  much  as  to  him.  . . . 
It  was  a joy  to  sit  in  his  class  room  and  listen  to  his  felicitous 
English  and  observe  his  masterly  grasp  of  the  subjects  with 
which  he  dealt.  More  than  any  other  teacher  I have  ever  known, 
he  taught  me  the  value  of  a well-defined  statement.  He  made 
Church  History  the  livest  subject  in  the  curriculum.  Out  of 
the  classroom  he  was  a delightful  companion  of  younger  men, 
always  sympathetic  and  stimulating,  friendly  and  full  of  en- 
couragement. Many  times  through  the  years,  I have  known  of 
his  affection  for  his  old  pupils  and  his  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Another25  emphasizes  especially  the  professor’s  influence 
in  commending  the  historical  sermon  as  a mode  of  the  Gospel, 
alongside  of  the  doctrinal  and  expository  sermon : 

I shall  never  forget  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  which  char- 
acterized all  his  work.  Many  times  in  his  class  I was  deeply 
stirred  as  he  eloquently  and  vividly  portrayed  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  emphasized  the  homiletic  value  of 
historical  studies  and  urged  his  students  to  continue  them  after 
graduation,  and  to  take  the  fruits  into  the  pulpit.  I was  so  im- 
pressed by  his  advice  that,  after  I entered  the  pastorate,  I de- 
voted my  spare  hours  each  year  to  a study  of  some  great  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year 
I gathered  up  the  results  in  a series  of  historical  sermons  which 


23  The  Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  of  Milwaukee. 
24 The  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Work,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  (Lane,  1887). 

25  The  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  (Lane,  1883). 
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I delivered  Sunday  evenings  to  my  congregations.  I kept  this 
up  during  the  twelve  years  of  my  pastorates.  The  work  that  I 
was  doing  along  these  lines  became  known  to  my  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  I had  so  many  letters  of  inquiry  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  that  I found  it  necessary  to  print  my  out- 
lines. I mention  this  only  to  illustrate  how  Dr.  DeWitt  influenced 
me,  and  whatever  the  credit,  it  belonged  to  him,  for  it  was  he 
who  had  led  me  to  do  the  work.  His  assistance  and  inspiration 
in  my  historical  studies  was  not  confined  to  my  student  days.  He 
kept  in  touch  with  me  after  my  graduation,  writing  me  occa- 
sionally and  always  helpfully.  I cherish  his  memory  as  that  of 
an  accomplished  Christian  gentleman,  a ripe  scholar,  a magnetic 
personality,  and  a professor  who  not  only  lectured  to  his  stu- 
dents but  took  a warm  personal  interest  in  them,  welcoming 
them  to  his  home,  and  following  them  after  they  left  the  Sem- 
inary with  an  affectionate  interest  and  a helpfulness  of  counsel 
which  were  of  inestimable  value  to  young  ministers. 

And  one  of  his  colleagues26  at  Lane  writes  with  special 
reference  to  his  personal  contact  with  him : 

He  at  once  made  his  way  into  my  heart.  ...  In  our  walks 
and  talks  together  we  discussed  the  topics  of  the  day  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  In  the  Presbytery  he  at  once  took  a leading 
place,  and  in  the  intimacies  of  our  home  life  he  was  always  the 
valued  guest.  His  affection  for  children  was  marked,  and  showed 
itself  in  his  intercourse  with  my  own  little  ones.  . . . The 
characteristic  which  most  comes  to  my  mind  as  I think  of  my 
friend  is  his  broad  human  interest. 

I may  here  add  an  excerpt  from  the  action  of  the  Seminary' 
authorities  on  the  occasion  of  his  resignation  (June  15, 
1888)  :27 

Dr.  DeWitt  has  filled  the  chair  of  Church  History  in  Lane 
Seminary  for  six  years  with  great  ability,  fidelity  and  success. 
. . . The  thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  Lane  Seminary  are  due 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt,  not  only  for  their  kind  and  courteous 
life  and  spirit  among  us,  but  also  for  their  liberal  contributions 
toward  the  support  of  the  Seminary. 

I close  the  account  of  Dr.  DeWitt’s  ministry  at  Lane  with 
a reference  to  his  more  important  publications  during  this 
period.  Besides  the  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life 

26  The  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  (Lane,  1872). 

27 1 am  indebted  for  this  transcript  from  the  records  to  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam McKibbin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  President  of  Lane  Seminary. 
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(1885)  and  the  Inaugural  Address,  already  mentioned,  we 
have  his  Sermon  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  God, 
delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Church,  East  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  31, 
1886  (Cincinnati,  1886),  and  The  First  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,29 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  beginning's  of  Presbyterianism 
in  America  and  a vivid  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
first  General  Assembly. 

In  the  year  1887  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago  erected  a new  professor- 
ship bearing  the  title  of  “Apologetics  and  Missions,”  and  in 
the  spring  of  1888  it  invited  Dr.  DeWitt  to  become  the  first 
incumbent  of  this  chair.  He  accepted  the  call  and  began  his 
work  the  following  September.  His  formal  induction  took 
place  on  April  3,  1889.  His  inaugural  address29  dealt  almost 
entirely  with  the  subject  of  Apologetics.  It  was  his  purpose  to 
develop  his  course  in  this  department  completely  and  then  to 
apply  himself  to  the  task  of  doing  the  same  with  Missions; 
but  the  brief  tenure  of  his  position  prevented  the  realization 
of  the  second  half  of  his  plan.  After  a brief  review  of  the 
history  of  apologetic  literature  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to 
modern  times,  the  author  of  the  Address  defines  Apologe- 
tics as  “the  science  of  the  vindication  of  Christianity  as  the 


2S  A paper  read  as  the  annual  discourse  before  The  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society,  May  5,  1887  (Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila- 
delphia, 1887).  The  other  publications  of  this  period  are  the  following: 
Address  in  Behalf  of  the  Synod,  at  the  Inauguration  of  Rev.  S.  F.  S covet, 
D.  D.,  as  President  of  Wooster  University  (Wooster,  1883)  ; and  his 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell,  for  the  Church  Unity  Society 
( The  Churchman,  Feb.  25,  1888),  in  which  he  recommends,  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  this  officer  of  the  Society,  the  amendment  of  its  inhibitory 
canon  with  respect  to  non-episcopally  ordained  ministers. 

29  In  Addresses  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  John  DeWitt,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,as  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Missions  in  the  McCormick  The- 
ological Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Chicago,  1889),  pp.  9-36. 
The  charge  to  the  professor  was  given  by  Charles  H.  Mulliken,  Esq.,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Dr.  DeWitt’s  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hanover  College  in  1888. 
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supernatural  and  exclusive  religion  to  the  human  reason  and 
against  unbelief,”  and  then  justifies  its  place  in  the  organism 
of  a theological  curriculum.  In  the  course  of  his  discussion 
he  protests  against  the  method  of  reducing  Christianity  “to 
its  minimum  of  dogmatic  content,  and  of  making  that  min- 
imum the  special  theme  of  the  apologist.”  He  insists  “that 
the  field  open  to  the  activity  of  the  apologist  is  as  large  as 
Christianity  itself ; and  how  large  this  is  will  be  clear  to  us 
if  we  but  recall  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  not  only  a body 
of  truth,  but  a mode  of  life,  a series  of  related  institutions 
and  a narrative  of  historical  facts.”  With  this  large  concep- 
tion of  his  subject,  he  divides  the  material  for  a scientific 
Apologetic  into  six  parts:  (i)  Fundamental  Apologetics, 
(2)  Biblical  Apologetics,  (3)  Doctrinal  Apologetics,  (4)  His- 
torical Apologetics,  (5)  Comparative  Apologetics,  and 
(6)  History  of  Apologetics.  He  proposes,  in  his  conduct  of 
the  course  as  a whole,  to  have  the  selection  of  its  various  ele- 
ments determined  by  the  special  importance  or  suggestive- 
nessof  some  of  these  departments,  by  the  timeliness  of  others, 
and  by  a regard  for  the  work  done  by  the  other  chairs;  but 
the  heart  and  core  of  the  discipline  is  to  be  “the  philosophic 
vindication  of  Christianity,  of  its  presuppositions  and  its  doc- 
trinal contents.”  He  closes  with  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  relation  of  Apologetics  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Dr.  DeWitt  often  referred  with  keen  delight  to  the  four 
years  which  he  spent  at  McCormick  Seminary.  His  instruc- 
tion was  deeply  appreciated  by  his  students,  and  his  influence 
upon  them  was  as  profound  as  it  was  salutary.  I may  refer, 
by  way  of  confirmation  of  this  statement,  to  the  words  of  one 
of  his  colleagues  :30 

The  testimony  of  his  classes  was  uniformly  to  the  effect  that 
he  inspired  his  students  and  strengthened  their  faith.  Of  course, 
he  never  failed  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  interests  and  to 
cultivate  the  love  of  literary  and  philosophical  work. 

And  this  same  informant  adds : 

In  his  relations  with  the  various  members  of  the  Faculty,  his 
attitude  was  that  of  a loyal  colleague  and  a cordial  friend.  He 


30  Prof.  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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always  had  a mantle  of  charity  to  throw  over  the  defects  and 
failures  of  his  younger  colleagues  and  genuine  respect  for  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  older  ones.  He  was  active  in  the  work 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  and  his  learning  and  wisdom 
gave  him  a great  influence  in  its  counsels.  When  he  left,  every- 
body felt  that  a source  of  strength  had  been  diverted  from  the 
Seminary  and  from  the  community,  though  no  one  was  inclined 
to  doubt  that  he  had  done  the  right  thing. 

And  one  of  his  former  pupils31  speaks  of  him  as  an  “inspir- 
ing teacher,”  and  recalls  with  special  satisfaction  the  “bril- 
liant and  stimulating”  “impromptu  digressions  from  the  set 
lectures”  which  the  classes  were  fond  of  calling  forth. 

He  would  carry  us  off  in  flights  which  ranged  through  phil- 
osophy, theology  and  literature,  and  delighted  us  with  the  sure- 
ness of  his  touch,  the  breadth  of  his  learning,  and  the  beauty  of 
his  thought  and  diction. 

We  can  afiford  space  for  only  one  further  tribute  :32 

Another  lasting  impression  he  made  upon  me  was  through 
those  inimitable  prayers  with  which  he  opened  the  lecture  hour. 
They  were  manifestly  spontaneous,  yet  every  prayer  carried 
such  a rich  vein  of  thought,  couched  in  such  musically  beautiful 
words,  and  all  so  suffused  with  the  spirit  of  tender  devotion  as 
to  lift  every  heart  into  a higher  world.  Those  prayers  were  both 
simple  and  sublime.  Even  now  I can  feel  in  them  the  pulse  of 
ancient  liturgies,  and  the  poetry  of  mystics,  and  the  mind  of 
the  scholar,  and  the  soul  of  God’s  little  child.  ...  To  this 
day  I go  back  to  his  lectures  for  a clear  statement  of  many 
historic  ideas  whose  genesis  and  classic  formulations  he  de- 
scribed. He  lectured  without  notes,  but  with  such  clarity, 
cogency  and  finish  of  expression  as  would  be  possible  only  to 
one  to  whom  the  whole  subject  was  vivid  in  the  large  and  in 
minute  details.  He  inspired  his  students. 

The  year  after  his  going  to  Chicago,  the  question  of  the 
revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  began  to 
agitate  the  Church.  In  this  controversy  Dr.  DeWitt  took  a 
prominent  part,33  strongly  urging  that  the  standards  he  left 

31  The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Zorbaugh,  D.  D.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

32  The  Rev.  Edward  Yates  Hill,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

33  See  especially  his  article  on  "The  Revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,”  in  The  Presbyterian  Review,  X (1889),  pp.  553-589;  also  papers 
I,  HI,  and  V,  in  Ought  the  Confession  to  be  Revised ? A Series  of  Papers 
by  John  DeWitt,  D.  D.,  Henry  J.  van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  Benjamin  B.  Warfield, 
D.  D.,  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.  (New  York,  1890;  the  three  papers 
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unchanged.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  phraseology  of 
these  venerable  documents  could  here  and  there  be  improved, 
but  he  insisted  that  the  statement  of  generic  Calvinism  which 
they  contain  is  an  admirable  and  serviceable  one;  that  the 
liberal  terms  of  subscription  in  use  in  our  Church,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  required  in  other  Reformed  Churches, 
give  the  ministry  a “free  and  safe”  relation  to  the  standards; 
that  in  consequence  of  the  theological  restlessness  of  the  age, 
the  prevalence  of  low  views  of  inspiration,  and  the  strong 
drift  toward  unbelief  and  sheer  naturalism,  the  process  of 
revision  would  ultimately  lead  to  a recasting  of  the  entire 
creed,  with  the  likelihood  that  ministers  would  have  to  sub- 
scribe the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  new  formularies,  and  thus 
to  have  to  content  themselves  with  less  liberty  of  opinion 
than  they  now  enjoy.  And  taking  the  concrete  instances  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  he  subjected  them  to  a most 
searching  criticism  and  showed  their  inferiority  to  the  un- 
altered text. 

Dr.  DeWitt’s  able  advocacy  of  the  conservative  side  of  the 
revision  controversy  was  widely  taken  note  of  throughout 
the  Church ; and  in  particular,  it  may  be  added,  it  did  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  Princeton  Semin- 
ary when  the  duty  was  devolved  upon  them  of  finding  a suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Moffat  in  the  professorship  of  Church  History-. 
Accordingly,  on  May  3,  1892,  they  “with  perfect  unanimity 
and  cordiality,”34  elected  Dr.  DeWitt  to  this  chair.  He  at  first 
declined  the  call,  and  repeated  overtures  made  to  him  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  urge  his  acceptance  failed  to  have  the 
desired  effect:  he  was  thoroughly  happy  in  his  work  at 
McCormick  Seminary  and  preferred  to  remain  there.  But  in 

having  originally  appeared  in  The  New  York  Evangelist,  June  6,  July 
11,  and  July  25,  1889)  ; and  “The  Revision  Committee’s  First  Amendment 
Criticized”  (in  The  New  York  Evangelist,  Feb.  18,  1892).  Of  Dr.  De- 
Witt’s  participation  in  the  later  revision  controversy  we  shall  speak  in 
another  connection.  The  only  other  article  or  publication  which  we  have 
found  that  dates  from  the  period  of  the  McCormick  professorship  is  that 
entitled  “What  is  Animal  life?”  [in  The  Presb.  and  Ref.  Review  (1890), 
PP-  457-46i]. 

34  The  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  date. 
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the  altered  conditions  that  arose  a few  months  later,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  he  notified  the 
authorities  of  his  willingness  to  reconsider  his  declinature, 
and  thus,  their  invitation  having  been  renewed,  he  arranged 
to  enter  upon  his  work  at  Princeton  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  September.  These  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  began  his  twenty  years  of  distinguished  service  in 
this  institution,  the  longest,  the  most  fruitful,  and  the  most 
influential  of  the  six  periods — three  pastorates  and  three  the- 
ological professorships — which  filled  the  span  of  his  minis- 
terial life  up  to  his  retirement  in  1912. 

The  year  of  his  coming  to  Princeton  was  a notable  one  in 
the  history  of  the  Seminary.  The  Faculty  of  the  eighties  had 
been  sadly  depleted  by  death.  A great  luminary  of  the  theo- 
logical firmament  had  set,  when  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  had  passed 
away  in  1886;  in  this  instance,  however,  the  attendant  gloom 
was  soon  dissipated  by  another  lustre  of  like  brilliance  and  a 
much  longer  ascendency:  in  1887  Dr.  Warfield  came  to  the 
chair  which  he  was  to  adorn  for  thirty-four  years.  But  in 

1891  Dr.  C.  W.  Hodge  was  called  to  his  reward,  and  in  1892 
Dr.  Aiken.  Dr.  Moffat  died  in  1890,  but  his  chair  had  been 
vacant  since  his  retirement  in  1888.  It  was,  therefore,  a mem- 
orable event  in  the  annals  of  Princeton  Seminary  when  in 

1892  Dr.  Purves,  Dr.  DeWitt,  and  Dr.  Greene,  were  called 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  established  chairs  and  when,  the 
next  year,  Dr.  Vos  became  the  first  incumbent  of  the  newly 
erected  professorship  of  Biblical  Theology. 

Dr.  DeWitt  was  the  sixth  professor  of  Church  History  in 
this  Seminary.  The  chair  was  the  second  to  be  established, 
and  its  first  incumbent  was  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  who  filled  it 
from  1813  to  1849.  During  this  long  tenure,  he  succeeded, 
by  reason  of  his  exceptionally  varied  gifts  and  attainments 
and  his  untiring  industry  as  a teacher  and  author,  in  securing 
for  the  work  entrusted  to  him  a place  second  to  no  other  in 
the  organism  of  the  curriculum  studies.  On  his  retirement, 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  took  charge  of  the  department,  but 
only  for  a single  year.  He  was  succeeded  in  1851  by  his  bro- 
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ther,  Dr.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  who  came  to  the  chair 
from  a five  years'  service  as  professor  of  Oriental  and  Bib- 
lical Literature,  and  who  resigned  it  in  1859  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  Hellenistic  and  New  Testament  Literature.  His 
extraordinary  powers  of  acquisition,  interpretation,  and  ex- 
pression, combined  with  his  scholarly  methods,  his  breadth 
of  view,  his  catholic  temper,  and  his  sound  judgment,  made 
him  in  nearly  every  respect  an  ideal  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  his  administration  of  the  department  greatly 
increased  its  usefulness  and  prestige.  For  two  years  (1859- 
1861),  Dr.  Alexander  T.  McGill  filled  the  chair,  adding  its 
duties  to  those  of  his  professorship  in  the  practical  disciplines. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  James  C.  Mofifat,  whose  tenure  of 
the  chair  from  1861  to  1888  was  second  to  that  of  Dr.  Miller 
in  length.  Dr.  DeWitt  has  characterized  him — his  teacher  and 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  professorship — as  follows:  “If 
we  were  asked  to  describe  his  attainments,  we  should  say  that 
they  were  the  attainments  of  the  man  of  the  humanities,  the 
man  educated  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  that  in  these  attainments 
he  was  eminent.  And  of  his  spirit  we  should  say,  that  it  was 
humane,  that  nothing  human  was  foreign  to  him ; and  that, 
therefore,  in  respect  both  of  culture  and  of  spirit,  he  was 
specially  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  department.”35 

We  have  quoted  this  statement  not  only  because  it  gives 
us  the  estimate  of  a competent  judge  in  regard  to  Dr.  Moffat, 
but  also  because  it  may  serve  as  an  admirable  expression  of 
our  own  conception  of  the  specific  traits  that  so  eminently 
marked  Dr.  DeWitt’s  own  conduct  of  this  department.  What, 
in  general  he  brought  to  his  chair  has  become  sufficiently  ob- 
vious from  what  has  been  said  of  him  and  his  work  in  his 
pastorates  and  atLane  and  McCormick  Seminaries : he  brought 
a vigorous  and  independent  mind  disciplined  by  intensive 
studies  in  biblical,  philosophical,  theological,  and  historical 

35  “The  Memorial  Tablet  to  Dr.  James  C.  Moffat”  (Address  delivered 
May  5,  1903,  in  Miller  Chapel,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  during 
the  annual  Commencement,  at  the  unveiling  of  a mural  tablet  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Prof.  James  C.  Moffat,  D.  D.),  in  The  Princeton  Theolo- 
gical Review,  I (1903),  pp.624-630;  see  p.  627. 
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literature ; a fine  urbanity  that  betokened  an  unusually  good 
breeding;  an  intellectual  temperament  that  was  distinguished 
by  a sincere  love  of  the  truth,  a loyal  devotion  to  the  stan- 
dards of  his  Church,  and  a disposition  to  hold  his  convictions 
in  generous  sympathy  with  those  who  differed  with  him;  a 
broad  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  combined  with  much 
good  sense  and  a rare  sobriety  of  judgment;  a magnetic  and 
forceful  personality;  a deep  Christian  experience;  and  the 
prestige  of  achieved  successes  in  diverse  fields  of  ministerial 
service.  But  the  outstanding  features  of  his  varied  qualifica- 
tions for  the  offce  of  the  historical  professor  were  the  breadth 
of  his  general  culture  and  his  catholicity  of  spirit.  These  were 
the  special  endowments  and  attainments,  these  were  the  reg- 
nant forces  that  gave  both  substance  and  form  to  his  lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  Church  and  to  all  his  other  work  in  the 
department.  Like  his  teachers,  Dr.  Moffat,  of  Princeton,  and 
Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  Dr.  Shedd,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  he  conceived  historical 
Christianity  as  a spiritual  dynamic  everywhere  penetrating 
and  transforming  the  natural  life  of  the  world  and  making 
all  civilization  contribute  to  its  ultimate  glorious  triumph.36 
And  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  discipline  of  history  is 
the  spirit  that  is  begotten  of,  and  that  in  turn  begets,  “the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity.”37  These  ideas  not  only  determined 
the  principles  of  theological  encyclopaedia  which  he  com- 
mended to  his  students  at  Princeton  no  less  than  at  Lane, 
but — what  is  far  more  important  for  any  true  estimate  of 
his  work  as  a teacher  of  Church  History — they  gave  to  his 
influence  in  the  class  room  its  distinctive  quality.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  own  words  :38  Church  History  “per- 
petuates and  invigorates  in  the  professional  school  the  hu- 
mane influence  of  the  college  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  presents 


36  Church  History  as  a Science,  as  a Theological  Discipline,  and  as  a 
Mode  of  the  Gospel  (the  Inaugural  address  at  Lane  Seminary,  1883), 
pp.  29ff. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  42.  This  was  one  of  Dr.  DeWitt’s  favorite  phrases. 

38  “The  Memorial  Tablet  to  Dr.  James  Moffat,”  as  cited,  p.  627. 
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the  supernatural  religion  as  organized  and  in  vital  communion 
with  the  organized  life  of  the  world.  It  unfolds  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  great  intellectual,  social  and  political  reactions 
which  always  have  attended  and  always  must  attend  the  con- 
tact of  the  sinful  humanity  and  the  redeeming  Kingdom  of 
God.  It  is  therefore  really  a history  of  civilization  from  a 
special  point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  the  supernatural 
and,  in  its  idea  and  destiny,  the  universal  religion.  And  since 
religion  is  the  strongest,  the  most  subtle  and  penetrating  of 
historical  forces,  the  teacher  of  Christian  Church  History 
is  engaged  in  the  hard  problem  of  presenting  the  movement 
of  civilization,  and  especially  of  European  civilization,  in  its 
deepest  meaning.  Hence  Church  History  is  the  least  special, 
the  most  nearly  encyclopaedic  of  the  disciplines.  Certainly, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  it  should  be  humanizing;  and 
its  ideal,  I do  not  say  its  actual,  teacher  will  be  intellectually 
sensitive  on  every  side,  and  catholic  in  his  religious  sympa- 
thies.” And  what  he  says  of  Dr.  Moffat’s  course  of  lectures39 
is  precisely  true  of  his  own : “Conceiving  Church  History  as 
the  story  of  a spiritual  progress  in  human  society,  he  dwelt 
with  most  delight  in  the  spirit  of  Neander  on  the  Church’s 
internal  life.  But  he  was  at  his  best,  I think,  when  he  unfolded 
to  us  the  historical  movements  of  Christianity  in  its  relations 
to  European  civilization.” 

There  are  various  views  of  what  a professor’s  function 
ought  to  be.  Much  obviously  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
chair  and  not  a little  upon  the  man.  In  this,  as  in  most  of  our 
theological  seminaries,  our  teachers  have  been  recruited  for 
the  most  part  from  the  pastorate.  This  has  been  the  case  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  Church  History,  and  that 
for  the  simple  reason  just  quoted  from  Dr.  DeWitt’s  char- 
acterization of  Dr.  Moffat : this  is  the  least  special,  the  most 
general,  of  the  courses  of  instruction.  Even  so,  however,  we 
find  several  rather  well-defined  types  of  professors  of  Church 
History. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  professional  historian — he  has  flour- 


39  Ibid.,  p.  629. 
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ished  most  vigorously  in  the  theological  faculties  of  German 
universities — the  man  of  exceptional  linguistic  gifts  and  at- 
tainments, who  early  in  life  determines  to  become  a special- 
ist in  the  investigation  of  some  select  held  in  the  broad  domain, 
who  wins  recognition  in  the  academic  world  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a doctor’s  thesis  that  may  or  not  be  a contribution  to 
scientific  knowledge,  but  that  at  least  gives  evidence  of  a 
capacity  for  independent  and  thorough  research ; the  man 
who  becomes  known  as  an  authority  in  his  chosen  held  and 
who,  whatever  limitations  he  may  have  as  a lecturer,  is  likely 
to  hnd  his  chief  delight  and  reward  in  inspiring  a few  choice 
spirits  to  follow  him  in  the  use  of  his  scholarly  methods  and 
to  imitate  him  in  his  literary  productivity.  With  the  hypo- 
thetical yet  most  real  “average  student’’  of  whom  educational 
experts  are  wont  to  talk  so  much,  this  teacher  has  scant  con- 
cern. His  primary  purpose  is  not  to  impart  a general  and  well- 
proportioned  knowledge  of  the  held  as  a whole,  but  rather  to 
promote  scientihc  research.  His  seminar  becomes  a veritable 
training  school  of  future  historians. 

Then  there  is  the  professor  who,  rightly  or  wrongly  pre- 
supposing a fair  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  his  students  with 
the  substance  of  the  course,  seeks  by  means  of  his  lecture  to 
stimulate  them,  not  so  much  to  undertake  a minute  investiga- 
tion or  intensive  study  of  any  particular  phase  of  the  subject, 
but  rather  to  read  independently  along  lines  of  their  own 
choosing.  He  will  have  no  zeal  to  make  his  presentation  com- 
plete; he  will  not  hesitate  to  refer  the  class  to  standard 
authorities  for  a knowledge  of  topics  which  he  may  omit  al- 
together or  skim  over  lightly;  but  he  will  strive  to  have  his 
lectures  on  the  subjects  he  does  discuss  as  suggestive,  attrac- 
tive, and  timely  as  possible ; and  occasionally  he  will  gather 
his  more  or  less  disconnected  discourses  together  into  a volume 
which  may  contribute  little  that  is  new  but  which  to  the  in- 
formed reader  may  be  specially  worth  while  because  of  its 
felicitous  generalizations,  its  colorful  details,  the  excellence 
of  its  judgments,  or  the  engaging  qualities  of  its  style.  It  is  a 
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type  that  has  often  adorned  the  French  and  English  divinity 
schools. 

But  there  is  a third  kind  of  professor  in  this  as  in  many 
another  department  of  theological  training.  His  talents  and 
attainments  are  of  a less  conspicuous  order,  but  not  on  that 
account,  all  things  considered,  less  useful  or  valuable.  He  is 
governed  in  the  main  by  the  stern,  hard  facts  of  his  vocation 
as  a teacher — the  want  of  adequate  preparation  on  the  part 
of  his  students,  their  lack  of  time  for  much  collateral  reading, 
their  inability  to  carry  on  independent  studies,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  his  imparting  the  whole  subject  in  outline 
form  within  the  brief  limits  of  an  academic  year  or  even  a 
semester.  He  must  “touch  and  go,”  being  careful  to  omit 
nothing  of  basal  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  presby- 
terial  examiners,  but  having  no  leisure  to  dwell  long  on  any 
theme,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  appeal  to  his  special  in- 
terests or  the  desires  of  his  class.  If  he  uses  a textbook, he  may, 
indeed,  feel  at  liberty  to  enlarge  on  some  topics,  but  his  main 
business  is  to  see  that  all  his  students  have  a presentable  pre- 
cipitate in  their  minds  of  the  essentials  of  the  course.  His 
lectures  may  be  stimulating,  but  hardly  brilliant;  but  they 
must,  to  realize  their  aim,  be  clear,  comprehensive,  properly 
balanced,  concise,  and  adequately  informational. 

It  is  not  hard  to  tell  to  which  of  these  general  types  Dr. 
DeWitt  conformed.  He  had  little  aptitude  and  less  taste  for 
the  task  of  a unssenschaftlicher  Historiker.  A pastor  for  the 
first  seventeen  years  of  his  ministerial  life,  he  never  acquired 
a thorough  mastery  of  French  or  German  as  an  instrument  of 
research.  He  appreciated  the  work  of  the  patient  investigator 
and  the  erudite  professor,  though  he  often  found  it  hard  to  do 
justice  to  the  scholarly  but  dull  lucubrations  of  some  budding 
Privcitdozent  whose  learning  he  would  not  question, but  whose 
heavy  style  he  could  not  but  deplore.  But  he  had  no  relish  for 
the  exploration  of  sources,  even  in  good  translations,  nor  for 
the  laborious  making  of  notes  and  excerpts  from  acknow- 
ledged authorities.  He  rather  delighted  to  “read  all  around 
a subject,”  and  the  largest  treatment  of  it  that  was  available 
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in  good  English  was  the  one  that  was  most  to  his  liking. 
Thus  his  knowledge  was  the  knowledge  of  an  assiduous,  in- 
dependent, and  thoughtful  reader  who  kept  his  eye  well  on  the 
salient  features  of  a story,  on  the  main  bearings  of  a discus- 
sion, on  the  underlying  principles  of  a scheme  of  thought,  on 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  a great  leader,  on  the  abid- 
ing historical  values  of  a given  epoch,  but  who  cared  little  for 
the  minute  details  of  an  elaborately  documented  learning ; the 
knowledge  of  a man  remarkably  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
jects with  which  he  had  to  deal,  full  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  kind  that  a capacious  and  retentive  memory  like  his 
could  always  use  to  good  advantage  and  sometimes  with  strik- 
ing effects, but  not  the  knowledge  of  a scientific  and  thorough- 
going specialist  in  his  field.  Nor  could  he  conscientiously  adopt 
for  classroom  purposes  the  methods  of  the  second  type  of 
teacher.  He  knew  only  too  well  that  the  students  had  to  get 
the  course  in  its  entirety  from  him  or  there  would  be  lamen- 
table gaps  in  their  acquisitions.  He  had,  indeed,  the  resources 
of  knowledge  and  likewise  the  rhetorical  ability  to  produce 
most  admirable  addresses  on  select  biographical  and  histor- 
ical themes ; and  these  occasional  discourses  form  not  only  the 
largest  but,  on  the  whole,  the  most  characteristic  and  valuable 
part  of  his  published  writings.  But  the  staple  of  his  work  with 
his  classes  was,  and  under  the  circumstances  had  to  be,  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  lectures  which  had  their  highest 
merit,  not  in  their  originality,  or  their  worth  as  independent 
contributions,  or  even  in  their  inspirational  power  or  their 
literary  charm,  but  rather  in  their  adaptation  to  the  purpose 
of  giving  a synoptic  view  of  the  essential  elements  in  the  his- 
toric development  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  only  fair  one  to  take,  Dr. 
DeWitt’s  lectures  were  admirable  instruments  of  instruction  ; 
perfectly  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  his  students;  as  clear  and 
simple  as  the  nature  of  the  material  permitted ; covering  well 
the  whole  field  to  be  surveyed;  always  making  the  things  of 
first  importance  stand  out  sharply  to  view;  free  from  all  ex- 
travagances of  diction  and  exaggerations  of  praise  or  cen- 
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sure — calm,  unimpassioned,  eminently  fair;  revealing  at  all 
times  the  refined  taste,  the  broad  culture,  the  generous  sym- 
pathies, the  humane  spirit,  the  catholic  temper,  the  mature 
wisdom  and  the  sound  judgment  of  the  accomplished  Chris- 
tian gentleman  and  scholar.  There  was  something  spacious 
and  impressive  in  his  way  of  unfolding  his  subjects,  and  the 
sensation  of  delight  with  which  one  listened  to  his  introduc- 
tory remarks  and  began  to  feel  the  play  of  his  magnetic  per- 
sonality gave  way  before  long  to  another  impression,  equally 
distinct  and  vivid,  that  of  the  commanding  intelligence,  the 
mental  vigor,  the  reserve  force,  the  stimulating  and  inspiring- 
power  of  the  reader.  He  had  much  of  that  noblest  gift  of  the 
true  teacher — the  ability  to  impress  himself  in  vital  ways 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  those  under  his  care.  There 
was  a great  deal  in  his  richly  furnished  intellectual  life  that 
integrated  itself  congenially  and  intimately  into  the  folds  of 
each  student’s  wants,  and  made  men  feel  that  they  got  from 
him  much  more  than  their  treacherous  memories  could  re- 
produce on  an  examination  paper.  The  high  and  serious 
temper  which  marked  his  customary  manner  frequently 
yielded,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  class,  to  the  exercise 
of  his  native  gift  of  humor.  As  one  of  his  students  has  put 
it,  “He  taught  Church  History  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye.  The 
subject  could  have  been  made  a very  dry  one,  but  he  made  it 
a very  tasty  one.”40  Keenly  sensitive  to  everything  beautiful 
in  nature,  to  all  that  is  noble  in  art,  literature,  and  the  deeds 
of  men,  eager  to  see  and  to  make  others  see  the  best  that  di- 
vine grace  has  wrought  in  the  many-sided  story  of  human 
progress  here  below,  he  exerted  an  influence  that  was  intel- 
lectually as  quickening-  as  it  was  spiritually  beneficent.  “In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  a professor  of  the  art 
of  appreciation;  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  he  was 
himself  most  thoroughly  appreciated  by  his  students.”41  Men 
felt  that  his  classroom  was  not  only  a pleasant  but  a good 

40  The  Rev.  Owen  Davies  Odell,  D.  D.,  of  Sewickley,  Pa.  (in  a private 
letter). 

« Ibid. 
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place  to  be  in,  and  they  were  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
studying  Church  History  under  one  whom  they  were  con- 
strained not  only  to  respect  and  admire  but  also  to  love. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Dr.  DeWitt’s  lec- 
turing was  his  habit  of  laying  aside  his  manuscript  at  times 
and  indulging  in  extemporaneous  remarks  on  a great  variety 
of  themes,  mostly,  indeed,  such  as  were  connected  with  the 
ever-changing  topics  of  his  course,  but  sometimes  such  as 
were  suggested  by  a student’s  more  or  less  irrelevant  question 
or  by  some  issue  of  special  interest  in  the  daily  press.  Rising 
from  his  chair  on  such  occasions,  and  now  walking  up  and 
down  the  full  length  of  the  platform,  now  pausing  to  write  a 
few  words  or  perhaps  a sentence  or  two  on  the  blackboard, 
in  order  to  fix  attention  on  the  specific  point  to  be  brought 
out,  and  now  halting  before  his  desk  or  bending  over  it,  he 
would,  apparently  without  the  least  premeditation,  enter  upon 
a discussion  in  which  the  resources  of  his  knowledge,  his  prac- 
tical wisdom,  his  humor  and  satire  were  brought  to  bear  in 
the  most  attractive  and  impressive  manner.  For  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes — often  it  was  till  the  bell  began  to  ring — he  would 
• conduct  the  class  in  most  instructive  and  entertaining  fashion 
into  some  of  the  fairest  nooks  and  corners  of  his  well-tilled 
fields  of  history,  philosophy,  theology,  or  literature.  These 
obiter  dicta  were  commonly  regarded  as  a most  useful  expe- 
dient to  stimulate  and  deepen  interest  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. He  evidently  enjoyed  them  as  much  as  the  students  did, 
and  though  some  of  the  remarks  had  no  direct,  or  at  least  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  matter  in  hand,  he  knew  that 
they  would  contribute  to  the  usefulness  of  the  future  min- 
isters. Revealing,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  the  choicest  ele- 
ments of  his  rich  culture  and  the  most  engaging  qualities  of 
his  personality,  they  no  doubt  will  live  longer  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  those  who  sat  under  him  than  anything  that  was  read 
from  his  manuscript  or  reproduced  from  the  textbook  which 
he  sometimes  used  instead  of  his  lectures.  They  remind  one 
of  the  Apostle  Paul’s  manner  of  tucking  away  some  of  his 
best  things  in  a parenthesis. 
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In  the  conduct  of  his  work  as  a teacher  Dr.  DeWitt  was 
governed  by  a high  sense  of  duty.  His  fidelity  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  chair  was  such  that  he  seldom  permitted  anything 
to  prevent  his  presence  with  the  class  at  the  appointed  time. 
The  papers  which  he  set  for  the  written  tests  or  the  final  ex- 
aminations were  thoroughly  fair,  never  containing  any  mere 
catch-questions ; but  general  as  they  were,  giving  the  student 
ample  opportunity  to  reveal  his  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
whether  he  had  taken  notes  on  the  lectures  or  used  books  of 
reference,  they  could  not  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  the 
man  who  might  be  tempted  to  try  to  hide  his  ignorance  within 
the  spacious  fabric  of  an  airy  “philosophy  of  history”  that 
unfortunately  had  no  concrete  facts  on  which  to  rest  its  bulk 
of  hazy  generalizations,  or  by  the  man  who  might  regard  a 
pat  historical  illustration  borrowed  from  his  last  Sunday’s 
homiletic  effusion  as  a sufficient  discussion  of  a question  that 
called  for  a respectable  amount  of  biographical  or  doctrinal 
detail.  He  was  patient  with  students  afflicted  with  natural 
dulness  or  poor  memories,  provided  they  gave  evidence  of 
sincere  and  diligent  endeavor;  but  he  had  no  toleration  for 
indolence,  conceit,  or  bluffing.  He  was  ever  ready  to  slacken 
his  speed  for  the  conscientious  note-taker  or  to  elucidate  a 
point  which  a mere  reference  may  have  left  obscure:  he  was 
reasonable  in  his  methods  and  demands  as  a teacher ; but  he 
expected,  and,  be  it  added,  he  generally  succeeded  in  getting, 
a fair  amount  of  honest  work  out  of  the  classes. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  Dr.  DeWitt’s  conduct  of 
the  main  instruction  in  his  department.  But  in  addition  to  the 
course  in  Church  History  that  was  prescribed  for  all  under- 
graduates, he  offered  various  extra-curriculum  or  optional 
courses.  Of  these,  two  in  particular  were  repeatedly  given  and 
much  appreciated,  that  in  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  and  that  in  American  Christianity.  In  these  his 
method  was  quite  different  from  that  used  in  the  regular  work. 
The  classes  met  at  his  home  in  the  evening  and,  after  a num- 
ber of  preliminary  sessions  dealing  with  the  nature  and 
method  of  the  work,  and  the  necessary  bibliographical  helps, 
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each  student  in  turn  read  his  paper  on  the  topic  assigned  him 
at  the  outset,  after  which  the  class  engaged  in  a discussion  of 
the  subject.  The  system  developed  a considerable  amount  of 
independent  study,  and  as  the  seminar  was  generally  quite 
largely  attended,  the  contributions  by  the  members  made  a 
fairly  adequate  presentation  of  the  material  as  a whole.  It 
was  for  each  student  a vital  exercise  in  historical  investiga- 
tion and  composition,  and  in  every  academic  generation  there 
were  those  who  regarded  this  work  as  the  most  stimulating 
and  helpful  influence  which  they  received  at  the  Seminary. 
The  most  valuable  feature  of  it  was,  of  course,  the  professor's 
criticism  and  discussion  of  the  papers,  a duty  which  he  per- 
formed with  great  candor,  thoroughness,  impartiality,  and 
sympathy,  making  good  any  deficiency  in  the  treatment  pre- 
sented, emphasizing  the  elements  of  prime  importance,  re- 
capitulating previous  conclusions,  calling  attention  to  the  less 
obvious  connections  in  the  historic  processes,  and  enlarging 
on  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  books  used  as  authorities. 
We  have  said  that  Dr.  DeWitt  himself  had  little  taste  for  the 
making  of  minute  historical  researches,  but  it  is  equally  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  inspired  one  and  another  of  the 
members  of  his  seminars  to  read  the  sources  for  themselves 
and  collate  the  necessary  data  for  a thoroughly  independent 
study  of  the  subject  assigned.  In  the  course  on  the  atonement, 
for  instance,  he  created  enthusiasm  enough  to  induce  one  of 
the  ablest  students — one  who  had  acquired  a fair  mastery  of 
mediaeval  Latin — to  do  what  probably  no  divinity  student  in 
America  had  ever  ventured  to  undertake  before,  to  tabulate 
and  interpret  in  systematic  form  the  leading  soteriological 
passages  in  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Duns  Scotus. 

The  course  in  American  Christianity  ought  also  to  be  em- 
phasized in  this  connection;  for  it  was  the  occasion  of  Dr. 
DeWitt’s  making  an  intensive  study  of  the  beginnings  of 
Presbyterianism  in  this  country,  with  special  reference  to  its 
influence  in  the  sphere  of  the  higher  education.  After  having 
covered  the  ground  repeatedly  with  his  classes,  he  gathered 
some  of  his  results  for  publication.  I refer  to  his  three  sub- 
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stantial  articles  on  the  history  of  Princeton  College,  a series 
that  had  a special  timeliness  in  view  of  the  celebration  in  1896 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  institution,  but  which  has  a considerable  permanent 
value  as  an  independent  appraisal  of  the  facts  narrated.4,2 

There  is  a special  service  which  Dr.  DeWitt  rendered  the 
Seminary,  which  not  only  my  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  his 
devotion  to  his  chair  but  also  my  personal  gratitude  to  him 
constrain  me  to  mention.  In  order  to  enlarge  the  work  of  his 
department,  especially  by  making  possible  the  introduction  of 
more  extra-curriculum  courses,  he  suggested  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  1902  the  establishment  of  an  instructorship  in 
Church  History  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  funds 
for  this  purpose,  he  generously  offered  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  teacher  whom  they  might  appoint  to  this  position.  The 
proposal  was  adopted  on  the  conditions  specified,  and  as  to 
its  usefulness  it  need  only  be  said  that  in  the  period,  little 
more  than  a decade,  in  which  it  was  maintained,  it  served  not 
only  to  enrich  the  department  in  the  manner  indicated,  but 
also  to  give  to  its  three  successive  incumbents  the  training 
which  resulted  in  their  being  elected  to  professorships  of 
church  history  in  Seminaries  of  our  Church.  It  is  well  known, 
and  attention  may  here  fittingly  be  called  to  the  fact,  that  Dr. 
DeWitt,  like  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Faculty,  not  only 
deeply  regretted,  but  also  seriously  questioned  the  wisdom  of, 
the  abolition  of  the  instructorship,  after  it  had  thus  so  com- 
pletely justified  its  continuance  alongside  of  the  similar 
foundations. 

Turning  to  services  of  a more  general  character  which  Dr. 
DeWitt  rendered  during  his  professorship  at  Princeton,  we 
may  note,  first  of  all,  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Revi- 

42  “The  Planting  of  Princeton  College,’’  in  The  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review,  VIII  (1897),  pp.  173-197!  “Princeton  College  Ad- 
ministrations in  the  Eighteenth  Century, ”(tbid.,Qp.  387-417)  ;“Princeton 
College  Administrations  in  the  Nineteenth  Century”  (ibid.,  pp.  636-682). 
These  three  articles  subsequently  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  Uni- 
versities and  Their  Sons  (ed.  J.  L.  Chamberlain),  1898,  as  1 Book  I : 
Princeton  College”  in  “The  History  of  Princeton  University.” 
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sion  Controversy  that  engaged  the  Church  in  the  first  years 
of  this  century.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  writes  concerning  him 
as  a fellow  member  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Standards  :43 

Dr.  DeWitt’s  contribution  was  of  special  value  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  church  history,  his  broad  scholarship,  his  logical 
mind,  and  his  irenic  spirit.  His  practical  experience  as  pastor 
and  preacher,  and  his  gift  of  humor  made  his  work  . . . most 
helpful  and  effective.  He  represented,  of  course,  the  conser- 
vative view.  But  he  did  it  with  a wide  intelligence,  a humane 
culture,  and  a Christian  sympathy  which  made  it  count  for  good. 
He  was  indeed  Doctor  Angelicus.  . . . 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  personal  form  of  the  “Brief  State- 
ment” which  he  wrote,  printed,  and  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee in  1901,  ...  he  stressed  the  essentials  of  Christian  doc- 
trine as  they  bear  directly  on  worship  and  conduct.  And  this 
principle  is  followed  in  the  “Brief  Statement”  as  finally  adopted 
by  unanimous  vote,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1902. 44 

43  In  a private  letter  to  the  writer. 

**  Dr.  DeWitt’s  attitude  in  1901  to  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
standards  is  reflected  in  the  following  chronologically  arranged  publica- 
tions of  his:  “Confessional  Revision  and  the  Present  Crisis”  (Address 
before  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York,  March  4,  1901)  in  the 
Princeton  Press,  March  9,  1901 ; A Speech,  in  Support  of  the  Motion  to 
Dismiss  the  Subject  of  Confessional  Revision,  Made  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  May  24,  1901,  by  the 
Rev.  John  DelVitt,  a Commissioner  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 
(Princeton,  The  University  Press,  1901);  Brief  Statement  of  the  Re- 
formed Faith  (privately  printed,  1901)  ; Second  and  Revised  Form  of 
a Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith  (privately  printed,  1901)  ; 
Two  Brief  Statements  of  Faith  and  Five  Letters  from  Professors  of 
Systematic  Theology  (ed.  John  DeWitt),  privately  printed,  1901 ; As- 
sembly’s Committee  of  Revision,  1901:  The  Titles  and  Articles  of  the 
Brief  and  Untechnical  Statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith,  Adopted  by 
the  Committee  in  Session  at  Washington,  Revised  by  Henry  van  Dyke 
and  John  DeWitt,  and  Presented  by  Them  for  the  Consideration  of  the 
Committee  (privately  printed,  1901).  Dr.  DeWitt  appended  to  his  sig- 
nature ito  the  final  Report  of  the  Committee  the  following  statement : 
“In  signing  the  Report  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Revision,  I 
except  as  follows:  (1)  I am  opposed  to  the  verbal  amendment  of  the 
seventh  section  of  Chapter  xvi  of  the  Confession.  (2)  I think  it  unwise 
to  erect  into  a Church  doctrine  our  belief  that  all  who  die  in  infancy 
are  saved.  (3)  I do  not  think  that  the  second  sentence  of  Article  x of  the 
‘brief  and  untechnical  statement’  (the  article  entitled  ‘Of  the  Holy 
Spirit’)  accurately  states  the  ‘Reformed  Faith.’  ” ( Minutes  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  etc.,  1902,  p.  97.) 
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Dr.  DeWitt  also  served  on  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1903  to  prepare,  “in  harmony  with  the 
Directory  of  Worship,  a Book  of  Simple  Forms  and  Ser- 
vices.” Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee, 
says  of  his  colleague  :45 

He  was  a strong  advocate  of  doing  things  decently  and  in 
order.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Dolly  Varden  type  of  ser- 
vice which  has  crept  into  many  Presbyterian  Churches.  . . . 
The  Book  of  Common  Worship,  as  completed  with  his  inval- 
uable aid,  seemed  to  him  to  embody  the  essentials  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  to  express  them  in  harmony  with  the  Directory 
for  Worship. 

He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  using  the  language  of  the  Direc- 
tory, as  far  as  possible,  in  the  rubrics  and  instructions  for  use 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Worship.  . . . He  also  approved  the 
use  of  the  language  of  the  Bible  (in  the  King  James’  Version, 
as  more  familiar,)  in  the  various  forms  and  services.  He  pre- 
ferred this  to  the  technical  language  of  doctrinal  theology.  . . . 
He  thought  that  the  special  needs  and  desires  of  the  Church  in 
modern  times  should  be  expressed  in  new  prayers.  But  he  had  a 
special  love  for  those  ancient  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian faith  is  uttered  in  clear  and  noble  words. 

On  both  of  these  committees  the  influence  and  advice  of  Dr. 
DeWitt  were  of  inestimable  value.  His  profound  learning  lent 
weight  to  his  words.  His  genial  nature  and  his  Christian  spirit 
made  them  persuasive.  He  was  in  effect  a fine  example  of  liberal 
conservative  Christianity,  and  a man  with  whom  it  was  a de- 
light to  work. 

In  1904  Dr.  DeWitt  was  honored  with  an  election  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton  University,  as  a life  member. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1919,  when  he  resigned  ow- 
ing to  failing  health.  President  John  Grier  Hibben  speaks  of 
the  late  trustee  as  follows  i46 

During  these  years  of  active  service  he  commanded  not  only 
the  respect  but  the  affection  of  his  colleagues  upon  the  Board, 
and  we  were  constantly  indebted  to  his  wise  counsel.  For  many 
years  he  was  a member  of  the  Trustees’  Committee  on  the  Cur- 
riculum, and  by  his  scholarly  ability,  and  his  vigorous  personality, 
he  contributed  much  of  permanent  value  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committee,  and  was  always  particularly  concerned  in  main- 


45  In  the  letter  referred  to  above. 

46  “Report  of  the  President”  ( Princeton  University,  The  Official  Re- 
gister, 1924),  p.  14. 
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taining  the  highest  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  standards  of 
the  University.” 

In  1902,  when  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review 
of  which  Dr.  Warfield  was  the  editor,  was  about  to  be  dis- 
continued and  the  question  was  being  discussed  whether  the 
Seminary  Faculty  could  assume  the  responsibility  of  its  fur- 
ther publication,  Dr.  DeWitt  made  this  possible  by  volunteer- 
ing to  serve  as  editor-in-chief ; and  the  name  of  the  quarterly 
was  changed  to  The  Princeton  Theological  Review.  During 
the  five  years  that  he  bore  this  responsibility,  he  worthily 
maintained  the  high  standard  of  this  organ  of  scientific  the- 
ology. His  own  contributions  to  the  Revieiv  during  his  active 
life  at  Princeton  were  quite  numerous,  especially  in  the  ear- 
lier period.  We  have  already  referred  to  his  articles  on  Dr. 
Shedd  (1895),  the  history  of  Princeton  College  (1897),  and 
Jonathan  Edwards  (1904).  Among  his  other  more  impor- 
tant contributions  we  may  mention  “The  Testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Bible,”47  “The  Place  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  Modern  History,”48  and  the  two  capital  articles 
which  together  form  a valuable  sketch  of  the  early  history 
of  Princeton  Seminary — “Archibald  Alexander’s  Prepara- 
tion for  His  Professorship”49  and  “The  Intellectual  Life  of 
Samuel  Miller”.50  Among  his  more  notable  occasional  ad- 
dresses mention  may  be  made  of  the  opening  sermon  which  he 
preached  at  the  Seventh  Council  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1899. 51 

47  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  VI  (1895),  pp.  69-85. 

48  Ibid.,  IX  (1898),  pp.  369-383. 

49  The  Princeton  Theological  Review,  III  (1905),  pp.  573-594. 

50  Ibid.,  IV  (1906),  pp.  168-190.  The  minor  articles  of  the  period  are 
the  following:  “Dr.  Roberts  on  Seminary  Control”  (The  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Review,  IV,  1893,  pp.  134-140)  ; “The  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  [of  1893],” 
ibid.,  IV,  pp.  470-476;  “The  General  Assembly  [of  1901]  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A.”  (ibid.,  XII  (1901),  pp.  673-677)  ;“Relations 
of  Church  History  to  Preaching”  (The  Princeton  Theological  Review, 
V,  1907,  pp.  98-112). 

51  It  bears  the  title  “The  Bible  and  the  Reformed  Churches.”  It  was 
published  in  1899  and  is  a worthy  complement  to  his  address  on  “The 
Worship  of  the  Reformed  Churches,”  delivered  before  the  Council  in 
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As  early  as  December,  1910,  Dr.  DeWitt  made  known  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary  the  purpose  that  had 
been  ripening  in  his  mind  for  some  years,  that  of  resigning 
his  professorship,  the  resignation  to  take  effect,  if  agreeable 
to  them,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1911-12.  The  Faculty, 
taking  knowledge  of  his  intention, by  formal  action  requested 
the  President  to  represent  to  the  Directors  that  it  was  “the 
judgment  and  wish  of  the  Faculty  that  Professor  DeWitt  be 
urged  not  to  present  his  resignation.”  Learning  of  this  reso- 
lution of  his  colleagues,  however,  Dr.  DeWitt  in  April,  191 1, 
again  expressed  to  the  Board  his  conviction  that  in  view  of 
his  age  and  health  he  must  relinquish  his  chair  not  later  than 
the  time  originally  specified,  when,  as  he  said,  he  would  “be 
nearly  seventy  years  old.”  Accordingly,  at  its  meeting  in  May, 
191 1,  the  Board  “with  deep  regret”  acquiesced  in  his  request 
and  resolved  that  the  title  of  professor  emeritus  be  conferred 
upon  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  next  session.  In  May,  1912, 
he  thus  completed  his  twenty  years  of  distinguished  service 
in  this  Seminary.  He  then  withdrew  from  all  participation  in 
its  affairs  and  retired,  as  he  was  wont  to  inform  his  col- 
leagues, from  “active  life.” 

He  had  often  spoken  of  his  desire,  providence  permitting, 
to  have  “a  sabbatical  period”  at  the  close  of  his  career,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  his  wishes  were  destined 
to  be  fulfilled  under  circumstances  of  mercy  and  privilege 
that  far  exceeded  the  normal  expectations  of  men  at  three 
score  years  and  ten.  He  was  spared  for  more  than  a decade; 

1880.  The  other  occasional  addresses,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  are  the 
following:  “Beginnings  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  Middle  Colonies” 
(Sermon  at  the  Centennial  Memorial  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregation [“Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church”],  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb. 
11,  1894)  in  Centennial  Memorial,  etc.,  Harrisburg,  1894,  pp.  37-62; 
“Philip  Melanchthon : Scholar  and  Reformer”  (in  The  Presbyterian 
Quarterly,  July  1897,  and  in  pamphlet  form,  Richmond,  1897)  ; “The 
Inauguration  of  Prof.  Allen  Macy  Dulles,  of  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary” (in  The  Auburn  Seminary  Record,  Nov.  10,  1905)  ; and  his  “Ad- 
dress at  the  Dedication  of  the  Market  Street  Entrance  to  the  City  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April  20.  1906”  (in  Proceedings  at  the  Dedication,  etc., 
privately  printed,  1906). 
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his  health,  with  the  exception  of  a single  summer,  continued 
remarkably  good ; his  faculties  remained  almost  unimpaired 
to  within  a few  months  of  his  final  sickness;  his  old  age  was 
beautiful  in  its  serenity  and  cheerfulness.  For  a short  period 
he  still  preached  occasionally;  to  the  very  last  he  regularly 
attended  the  Chapel  services  Sunday  mornings;  for  some 
time  he  continued  his  work  of  many  years  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Versions  of  the  American  Bible  Society; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  retained  his  membership  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Princeton  University  till  the  summer  of  1919. 

In  our  account  of  Dr.  DeWitt  as  student,  as  pastor  of 
three  churches,  and  as  professor  in  three  Theological  Sem- 
inaries, we  have  repeatedly  taken  occasion  to  express  our  own 
conception,  as  well  as  those  of  other  pupils  and  colleagues,  of 
his  personality.  But  before  taking  leave  of  our  engaging 
theme,  we  must  try  to  get  a more  intimate  view  of  his  char- 
acter; for  only  so  can  we  get  a full  impression  of  what  he 
truly  was.  And  we  may  the  more  appropriately  make  this 
attempt  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  sometimes  quite  mis- 
understood by  those — especially  students — who, knowing  him 
only  slightly  and  mistaking  his  natural  dignity  and  reserve 
for  a forbidding  hauteur,  failed  to  see  the  more  tender  and 
winsome  aspects  of  his  nature.  At  Lane  and  McCormick  Sem- 
inaries, where  the  classes  were  of  only  moderate  size,  the 
students  were  wont  to  find  in  him,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only 
a forceful  and  attractive  teacher  but  also  a genial  host  and  a 
friendly  and  helpful  counselor  in  his  home.  But  at  Princeton 
the  larger  attendance  made  close  touch  with  individual  stu- 
dents more  difficult,  and  many  of  them  had  no  acquaintance 
with  him  beyond  that  of  his  official  relations  with  them.  But  I 
should  be  unjust  both  to  his  memory  and  to  my  own  feelings, 
if  I did  not  give  due  expression  to  my  profound  gratitude 
that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  I was  permitted  to  become  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Not  in  my  student  days,  but  in 
the  three  years  in  which  I assisted  him  in  his  department,  and 
in  thirteen  years  of  further  association  with  him  during  his 
active  and  retired  life,  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  a great  deal 
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of  him,  and  I am  constrained  to  say  that  so  far  as  I ''an  now 
determine,  I feel  that,  excepting  only  my  parents  and  two  or 
three  of  the  instructors  of  my  youth,  I owe  more  to  him,  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  and  moral  stimulus,  than  to  any  other 
person  I have  ever  known.  To  me  John  DeWitt  was  an  inspir- 
ing teacher,  an  edifying  preacher,  and  a suggestive  and  in- 
structive writer;  but  all  in  all,  I found  him  greatest  and  best 
as  a friend. 

Some  lives  can  be  easily  reduced  to  biographical  form  : the 
best  part  of  them  is  what  they  do;  and  to  chronicle  them  is 
to  magnify  them.  Other  men  are  rather  made  smaller  by  being 
described.  For  what  is  best  in  them  defies  analysis  and  eludes 
portrayal,  as  the  perfume  of  the  flower  never  appears  in  a 
painting  of  it.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  DeWitt  it  was  the  man  in 
him  that  more  and  more,  in  the  course  of  my  companionship 
with  him,  impressed  me.  A character  like  his  has  a power  all 
its  own : it  is  something  different  from  talent,  learning,  at- 
tainments, deeds  or  manners,  or  all  these  combined ; one  can- 
not define  it,  but  one  can  feel  it,  and  delight  in  it,  and  be 
grateful  for  it.  To  me  he  became  a veritable  apocalypse  of 
what  is  lofty  in  principle,  wholesome  in  thought,  sound  in 
doctrine,  pure  in  morals,  lovable  in  disposition,  wise  in  coun- 
sel, charming  in  manner,  and  noble  and  exemplary  in  Chris- 
tian character  and  endeavor.  I like  to  think  of  him  most  as 
I came  to  know  him  in  my  frequent  visits  to  his  study  and  on 
the  many  walks  which  he  invited  me  to  take  with  him  through 
the  streets  of  the  Princeton  he  so  dearly  loved. 

His  home  on  the  Seminary  Campus,  like  his  cottage  at 
Spring  Lake,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  summer,  bore  tes- 
timony to  his  refined  tastes,  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  his 
scholarly  interests.  He  had  reestablished  his  household  by  his 
marriage,  in  August,  1894,  to  Mrs.  Elinor  Maclay  Allen,  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  and  during  his  active  life  Dr.  and  Mrs  DeWitt 
endeared  themselves  to  their  many  friends  by  their  exquisite 
hospitality.  Blessed  with  a far  more  generous  portion  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  comforts 
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and  luxuries  that  money  can  buy,  he  ordered  his  temporal 
affairs  with  discretion,  was  profoundly  grateful  to  God  for 
the  simple  joys  of  his  everyday  life,  and,  scorning  the  sordid 
temper  of  the  mammon- worshipper,  set  a fine  example  of  the 
Christian  use  of  material  possessions. 

But  it  was  in  his  study,  amidst  his  beloved  books,  that  he 
was  seen — or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  heard — to  best  ad- 
vantage. How  he  loved  to  talk,  and  how  well  he  could  do  it ! 
His  conversational  powers  were  indeed  extraordinary.  His 
memory  in  his  prime  must  have  been  of  the  sort  that  is  like 
wax  to  receive  impressions  and  like  marble  to  retain  them. 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  his  intellectual  resources — for  as  re- 
gards the  treasures  of  the  heart,  he  was  never  effusive  and 
seldom  demonstrative,  being  one  of  the  most  objective  of 
men — but  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  general  and  special  knowl- 
edge, his  rich  culture,  his  broad  and  varied  experience  of  life, 
he  could  bring  forth  things  new  and  old,  to  stimulate,  instruct, 
and  entertain,  as  few  men  can.  A facile  raconteur,  he  spoke 
freely  of  his  own  past  and  had  at  his  command  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  stories,  amusing  and  serious,  about  men  of  note 
whom  he  had  met  or  of  whom  he  had  read.  Little  given  to 
gossip,  and  never  indulging  in  mean  or  uncharitable  remarks, 
he  was  habitually  disposed  to  see  what  was  best  in  men,  to 
make  allowances  for  their  foibles,  and  to  be  as  generous  as 
possible  in  his  appreciation  of  their  excellencies.  The  conver- 
sation might  begin  with  the  weather  or  any  other  common- 
place, but  before  long,  if  only  his  interlocutor  gave  him  the 
least  encouragement  for  so  doing,  he  would  get  into  the 
heights  of  philosophy  or  theology,  or  at  least  up  to  the  broad 
table-lands  of  literature  and  history.  It  would  be  hard  to  im- 
agine anything  more  awakening,  delightful,  and  helpful  to  a 
young  colleague  and  companion,  than  these  talks  of  his — 
often  reinforced  by  his  bringing  down  some  well-thumbed 
volume  from  his  shelves,  quickly  finding  the  desired  passage 
and  then  reading  it  with  his  characteristic  measured  emphasis 
and  impressive  seriousness.  And  one’s  enjoyment  of  the  ex- 
perience was  heightened  by  the  obvious  pleasure  which  the 
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talker  found  in  the  exercise  of  this  fine  gift  of  his.  It  was 
interesting,  too,  to  see  how  well  he  could  hold  his  own  with 
specialists  in  any  department  of  science  or  learning;  he  not 
only  followed  but  intelligently  took  part  in  the  discussion : 
one  was  perforce  impressed  with  the  range  and  versatility  of 
his  intellectual  life.  In  his  later  years,  indeed,  he  was  quite 
content  to  let  others,  young  or  old,  take  the  lead  in  conversa- 
tion ; but  only  a few  weeks  before  his  departure  I was  aston- 
ished at  the  vigor  and  accuracy  of  his  memory  in  recalling 
with  circumstantial  minuteness  the  several  periods,  with  their 
respective  literary  products,  in  the  career  of  his  teacher  and 
friend,  Dr.  Shedd.  As  I think  of  the  many  delightful  hours  I 
spent  with  him  in  his  study,  I can  only  say  that  I have  seldom, 
if  ever,  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  intimately  any  other 
man  of  such  varied  gifts,  such  congenial  tastes,  such  gener- 
ous sympathies,  and  such  helpful  ministries  of  friendship  as 
I found  united  in  him.  Alas,  that  the  voice  is  stilled  that  so 
often  hailed  us  to  his  porch  or  library,  or  bade  us  farewell  at 
his  front  door  with  a cordial  and  cheery,  “Well,  come  again.” 

In  the  meetings  of  the  Faculty  Dr.  DeWitt  was  a valuable 
counselor.  Sincere,  frank,  independent,  self-poised,  he  ad- 
vanced his  opinions  with  manly  courage  and  a genuine  con- 
fidence in  their  soundness.  Neither  indifferent  nor  indisposed 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  he  was  never  arrogant  or  ob- 
stinate, nor  would  he  let  an  adverse  decision  embitter  his 
disposition  or  even  mar  the  serenity  of  his  spirit.  He  was 
capable,  on  occasion,  of  showing  umbrage,  but  having  lib- 
erated his  mind  and  conscience,  he  would  take  pains  to  man- 
ifest his  goodwill  and  charity.  His  judgment  in  matters  of 
discipline  was  likely  to  be  severe,  but  it  was  sure  to  be  sober 
and  impartial.  He  believed  that  rules  were  meant  to  be  en- 
forced and  that  the  Faculty  could  determine  better  than  the 
students  what  educational  standards  and  policies  should  be 
maintained. 

A Presbyterian  by  birth,  education,  and  conviction,  he  was 
conservative  by  temperament  and  by  the  influence  of  his  pro- 
fessional work  as  a student  and  teacher  of  history.  Jealous  of 
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the  new  and  untried,  he  would  indulge  in  no  Utopian  dreams 
in  regard  to  the  speedy  reunion  of  Christendom  whether  on 
the  basis  of  prayer-books,  hymns,  or  confessional  statements. 
He  had  rather  old-fashioned  views  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the  Gospel  ministry,  believing  that  even  the  most 
elaborate  ecclesiastical  machinery  can  accomplish  nothing 
without  the  spiritual  power  which  only  the  right  use  of  the 
truth  of  God  can  supply.  He  had  scant  sympathy  with  the 
modern  over-emphasis  on  the  organization  of  church  activi- 
ties. He  looked  with  suspicion  on  great  religious  conventions 
and  put  a rather  low  estimate  on  all  methods  that  tended  to 
produce  undue  religious  excitement.  His  confidence  was  rath- 
er in  the  faithful  use  of  the  regular  ordinances  of  the  house 
of  God,  and  among  all  the  means  of  grace  none  in  his  judg- 
ment was  more  efficacious  than  the  performance  of  one’s 
appointed  duties,  however  inconspicuous  and  humble  they 
may  be.  Firm  and  decided  in  his  theological  views,  never 
wavering  in  his  loyalty  to  the  traditions  of  the  Reformed 
faith,  the  maintenance  of  which  he  ragarded  as  a sacred  re- 
sponsibility, he  was  at  the  same  time  irenic  and  catholic  in 
spirit,  not  only  willing  but  also  able  to  do  justice  to  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  differed  with  him,  and  entirely  devoid  of 
that  rabies  theologomm  that  so  often  mistakes  a narrow  dog- 
matism for  devotion  to  the  truth.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  Zeitgeist,  and  spoke  and  wrote  with  candor 
and  courage  of  the  dangers  to  evangelical  Christianity  which 
he  found  in  the  naturalistic  trend  of  the  times.  But  he  was 
large-minded,  not  only  in  the  intellectual  but  also  in  the  eth- 
ical significance  of  that  term : he  had  not  only  a broad  vision 
and  thorough  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  faith, 
but  he  was  truly  magnanimous  in  the  sense  that  he  had  much 
patience  with  those  whom  he  could  not  but  regard  as  erring 
brethren,  and,  above  all,  much  confidence  in  the  divine  Head 
of  the  Church  as  the  Lord  of  all  ages,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  spirit  of  truth  and  wisdom  for  all  times.  Some,  indeed, 
occasionally  spoke  of  him,  and  to  him,  as  being  “too  flexible” 
in  his  doctrinal  views,  but  he  always,  and  that  with  good  rea- 
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son,  resented  such  reflections  on  the  soundness  and  stability 
of  his  religious  convictions.  He  was  as  transparently  honest 
and  veracious  in  his  theologizing  as  he  was  in  his  dealings 
with  his  colleagues  and  his  students.  He  had  no  hesitation 
about  showing  his  colors  in  any  theological  controversy  of  his 
day.  But  he  was  not  a jure  divino  Presbyterian,  and  he  never 
supposed  that  his  denomination  had  a monopoly  of  revealed 
truth  and  moral  excellencies.  He  enjoyed  professional  rela- 
tions with  ministers  in  all  communions,  and,  though  he  re- 
garded the  theory  of  “apostolical  succession”  much  as  St. 
Paul  treated  an  idol — as  just  “not  anything  in  the  world” 
— he  yet  delighted  to  number  priests  and  prelates  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  among  his  friends.  He  had  a large 
appreciation  of  the  enduring  religious  values  in  historic 
Christianity,  and  was  specially  fond,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
venerable  liturgies  that  have  nourished  the  devotions  of 
Christians  of  every  age.  The  communion  of  the  faithful  of 
all  lands  and  of  all  the  centuries  was  to  him  a reality  not 
only  for  the  mind  but  also  for  the  heart. 

There  is  one  trait  in  the  character  of  Dr.  DeWitt  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned  because  of  the  light  it  throws  upon 
what  was  sometimes  regarded  as  a rather  serious  defect  in 
him.  Even  those  who  greatly  admired  him  would  at  times  find 
fault  with  him  for  not  publishing  more  than  he  did.  They 
longed  to  see  him  give  more  generously  to  the  Church  and  the 
world  the  benefits  of  his  scholarly  attainments.  The  fact  is, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  that  he  was  singularly  devoid 
of  the  love  of  literary  fame.  One  could,  indeed,  wish  that  he 
had  had  more  ambition  of  this  sort.  But  with  all  his  delight 
in  study  and  his  keen  satisfaction  in  completing  a piece  of  lit- 
erary work, he  was  nevertheless  apt, after  the  thing  was  done, 
to  underestimate  the  worth  of  his  results.  He  was  wont,  too, 
to  remind  his  critics  that  some  of  them  probably  never  took 
the  pains  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  literary 
work  he  did  produce — a remark  to  which  our  bibliography  of 
his  published  writings  gives  not  a little  weight.  At  one  time 
he  seriously  thought  of  making  a selection,  amounting  to 
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several  octavo  volumes,  from  the  mass  of  his  manuscript 
sermons,  addresses,  and  lectures;  and  after  his  retirement 
from  his  chair  he  addressed  himself  with  considerable  enthu- 
siasm to  the  writing  of  an  autobiography, — a project  the 
realization  of  which  many  a friend  of  his  besides  the  writer 
of  this  article  would  have  welcomed  with  delight.  But  in  the 
end  the  unfinished  story  and  all  his  other  unpublished  mater- 
ials were  consigned  to  the  flames.  He  thought  much  less 
highly  of  the  products  of  his  pen  than  did  those  who  knew 
him  best  and,  they  would  add,  than  he  ought  to  have  done. 

Dr.  DeWitt  talked  little,  even  in  his  old  age,  about  his 
religious  states,  and  said  little,  at  any  time,  about  personal 
religion.  But  in  a real  sense  his  Christianity  was  co-extensive 
with  his  life,  enveloping  it  like  an  atmosphere,  and  illumin- 
ing it  like  a sun : and,  like  these  two  influences  in  the  natural 
world,  bringing  forth  and  maturing  an  abundant  and  beau- 
tiful fruitage.But  in  his  prayers,  by  the  very  necessities  of  the 
case,  he  revealed  himself,  and  who  that  ever  heard  him  voic- 
ing the  needs  and  aspirations  of  his  fellow  men  before  the 
throne  of  God  could  question  the  reality  or  the  richness  of 
his  spiritual  life?  His  prayers  were  characterized  by  natural- 
ness, fervor,  dignity,  and  solemn  earnestness.  There  were  no 
flights  of  imagination,  no  ecstatic  raptures,  in  them.  What 
tropical  expressions  they  contained  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception Scriptural.  He  did  not  preach  in  his  prayers  nor  did 
he  intersperse  them  with  pious  ejaculations  or  meaningless 
sentimentalities.  They  were  the  free  outpourings  of  a heart 
that  was  much  at  home  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High, 
that  knew  its  own  wants  and  yearnings  and  could  correctly 
interpret  and  appropriately  express  those  of  his  fellow  wor- 
shippers. In  their  holy  reverence,  their  skilful  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inspired  Word,  their  comprehensiveness,  their 
adaption  to  the  varied  phases  of  Christian  character  and 
duty,  their  profound  grasp  of  human  need  and  divine  grace, 
and  their  uplifting  and  edifying  power,  they  were  models  of 
what  such  public  utterances  should  be.  Specially  impressive 
were  the  exalted  adorations  and  thanksgivings,  filling  one 
with  a sense  of  the  ineffable  majesty  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the 
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necessity  of  humility,  penitence,  gratitude,  and  submission 
as  essentials  of  the  spirit  of  true  worship. 

His  gift  of  public  prayer  was  in  one  aspect  but  the  adapta- 
tion to  their  highest  use,  of  his  exceptional  powers  of  expres- 
sion; but  it  was  also  the  ripe  product  of  a grace  that  he 
faithfully  cultivated  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  devotions. 
One  of  his  colleagues  has  informed  me  that  time  and  again, 
as  he  looked  out  from  his  window  at  daybreak,  the  sight  that 
greeted  his  eye  was  Dr.  DeWitt  alone  in  his  oratory' — the 
little  room  oft"  from  his  bedchamber  on  the  second  floor — 
reading  his  morning  lesson  from  the  Bible  and  then  on  his 
knees  spending  his  customary'  season — often  a full  hour — in 
prayer. 

And  now  he  has  ascended  to  the  upper  sanctuary,  where  he 
needs  no  more  the  mediation  of  prophet  and  apostle,  where 
hope  has  become  eternal  fruition  and  faith  has  given  place 
to  the  beatific  vision.  His  end  came  peacefully  on  Monday, 
November  19,  1923.  after  an  illness  of  about  two  weeks. 
As  day  by  day,  during  those  closing  scenes  of  his  earthly  life, 
I went  to  his  bedside  to  fulfil  his  oft-repeated  wish  that  I 
commend  his  soul  to  God,  his  calm  and  serene  passage  into 
the  mystic  shadows  impressed  me  as  a holy  translation.  “Pray 
for  me,  that  I may  be  safe,”  were  among  the  last  words  I 
heard  him  utter.  Later,  still  conscious  that  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  near,  he  sang,  as  best  his  ebbing  strength  per- 
mitted, the  first  lines  of  his  favorite  hymn,  “Rock  of  Ages, 
cleft  for  me.”  Truly,  there  was  little  of  the  sting  of  death  in 
this  scene.  He  slept  in  peace,  to  awake  in  glory. 

As  we  who  loved  him  and  will  ever  cherish  his  memory 
recall  the  manifold  mercies,  temporal  and  spiritual,  with  which 
our  Heavenly  Father  crowned  this  long  life  and  made  it  so 
rich  in  blessing  to  the  Church  and  the  world,  we  cannot  but 
thank  God  for  the  gift  of  this  able,  faithful,  and  noble  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  and  no  words  can  more  fittingly  express 
our  gratitude  than  those  of  that  great  hymn  of  praise  with 
which  our  departed  friend  so  often  lifted  our  hearts  in  adora- 
tion and  thanksgiving  to  God — Tc  Drum  laudamus. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 
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In  order  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  super- 
natural and  so  the  true  and  the  final  religion  equally  for  us 
and  for  all  men,  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  the  historicity  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  necessary  also  to  show  that  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  we  have  Christianity’s  supernat- 
ural and  so  infallible  record  and  description.  This  subject,  of 
fundamental  interest,  quite  as  much  to  the  ordinary  Chris- 
tian as  to  the  professional  theologian,  assumes  special  impor- 
tance at  this  time  because  it  is  one  of  the  points  at  issue  in  the 
controversy  now  dividing  our  churches.  It  is  basic  to  the 
whole  controversy.  Deny  the  inspiration  and  consequent  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible  and  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  the 
other  positions  assailed  are  worth  contending  for. 

I.  Inspiration  means  more  than  Credibility 

That  the  Bible  has  this;  that  its  writers  intended  to  speak 
only  the  truth,  and  in  the  main  have  said  only  the  truth ; that 
therefore,  they  are  reliable  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same 
degree  and  for  the  same  reason  that  Thucydides  and  Tacitus 
are  trustworthy, — all  this  is  involved  in  what  are  known  as 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  In  claiming,  however,  that  the 
Bible  is  inspired,  we  assert  for  it  much  more  than  this.  We 
affirm  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God  in  such  a sense  that  its 
words,  though  written  by  men  and  having  indelibly  impressed 
on  them  the  marks  of  their  human  authorship,  were  written, 
nevertheless,  “under  such  an  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
to  be  also  the  words  of  God,  the  adequate  and  infallible 
expression  of  his  mind  and  will  for  us.”1  Hence,  though  the 
Bible  leaves  much  unsaid,  all  that  it  says  is  true  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  says  it.  What  it  states  as  history  is  real  history. 
Its  descriptions  of  the  processes  of  nature,  though  not  scien- 
tifically exact,  are,  as  popular  statements  always  aim  to  be 
and  as  scientific  statements  could  seldom  be,  true  to  what  ap- 

1 Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  180. 
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pears.  When  discourses  are  reported,  the  different  reports 
agree  in  language  when  the  divine  intention  was  to  preserve 
the  precise  words;  but  when,  as  often,  only  the  general 
thought  was  regarded  essential,  there  are  verbal  variations, 
yet  these  are  such  as  not  to  affect  the  idea  that  God  would 
convey.  When  the  mistakes  of  men  or  the  lies  of  Satan  are 
given,  it  is  an  infallible  record  of  mistakes  or  of  lies  that  we 
have.  In  a word,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  though 
seldom  verbal  as  to  its  method,  is  always  verbal  as  to  its  re- 
sult. Thus,  while  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  means  only  that 
it  takes  its  place  with  the  best  histories  of  human  production, 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  implies,  that,  however  it  may  re- 
semble such  histories,  it  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  cat- 
egory; that,  as  no  other  writings  are,  it  is  not  only  generally 
reliable,  but  errorless  and  incapable  of  error;  and  that  it  is 
this  because  it  differs  absolutely  from  all  other  books  in  being 
itself,  even  as  to  its  words,  the  very  W ord  of  God.  In  every 
one  even  of  its  words  it  is  the  adequate  and  infallible  expres- 
sion of  what  God  would  say  to  us. 

II.  The  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  Inspiration 

A.  It  is  not  because  the  truth  of  Christianity  rests  upon 
it.  With  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  in  his  famous  address  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  at  London, 
we  would  protest  earnestly  against  representing  that  “the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible  is  the  ground  of  the  whole  Christian 
faith.”  “Were  there  no  such  thing  as  inspiration,”  to  quote 
Dr.  Warfield,2  “Christianity  would  be  true,  and  all  its  essen- 
tial doctrines  would  be  credibly  witnessed  to  us  in  the  gen- 
erally trustworthy  reports  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and 
his  authoritative  agents  in  founding  the  Church,  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  and  their  first  followers,  and 
in  the  historical  witness  of  the  living  Church.”  We  may  and 
should  go  further.  As  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith  has  said,  “Even 
without  the  Scriptures,  the  evidence  for  Christianity  on  his- 
torical grounds  alone  is  such  that,  excluding  the  Old  and  the 


2 Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  209,  210. 
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New  Testaments,  the  balance  in  a comparative  line  of  argu- 
ment, is  for  Christianity  as  against  any  and  all  other  reli- 
gions.”3 This  can  scarcely  be  insisted  on  too  strenuously.  It 
is  important  that  such  a misapprehension  as  that  the  divine 
origin  and  nature  of  Christianity  and  the  doctrine  of  inspi- 
ration or  even  the  claim  that  the  Scriptures  are  credible  are 
bound  up  together  and  so  must  stand  or  fall  together,  should 
be  corrected.  Christianity  is  such  an  integral  part  of  history 
that  if  the  latter  be  true,  the  former  must  be.  In  a word,  dis- 
prove Christianity,  and  history  goes  with  it. 

B.  While  all  this  is  so,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  established  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  Though  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  not  conditioned  on 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  our  assurance  that  we  know  pre- 
cisely what  Christianity  is  does  so  depend.  If  Christianity  be 
supernatural,  it  is  only  from  its  own  account  of  itself  that  we 
can  determine  its  nature.  That  which  comes  from  another 
world  must  speak  for  itself ; it  must  even  declare  how  far 
earthly  analogies  may  be  used  in  its  interpretation.  He  who 
would  improve  a communication  from  God  must  remember 
that  his  “thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts  nor  our  ways  his 
ways : for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  his 
ways  higher  than  our  ways  and  his  thoughts  than  our 
thoughts”  (Isa.  lv.  8,  9).  Unless,  therefore,  we  had  his  Word 
to  be  “a  lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a light  unto  our  path”  (Ps. 
cxlx.  105),  we  could  not  understand  and  obey  even  such 
a revelation  of  himself  as  he  has  made  in  Christ.  We  should 
do,  as  those  who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  actu- 
ally tend  to  do, — we  should  bring  Christ  down  to  our  level 
instead  of  trying  ourselves  to  rise  to  his;  we  should  reduce 
Christianity  to  the  category  of  earthly  religions  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  raise  them  into  conformity  with  it  as  the  one 
and  only  way  of  life.  Nor  may  it  be  said,  that  the  distinction 
which  we  are  making  is  without  a difference ; that  we  can  not 


3 Introduction  to  Christian  Theology,  p.  153. 
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know  that  Christianity  is  true  and  not  know  precisely  what 
it  is;  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  is 
sufficient  to  prove  Christianity  to  be  true,  it  is  also  sufficient 
to  certify  us  as  to  its  nature.  On  the  contrary,  the  distinction 
that  we  would  draw  is  a very  real  one,  and  it  may  be  seen  to 
be  so  in  all  matters  somewhat  analogous.  American  repub- 
licanism is  a real  thing.  Its  influence  on  the  world  would 
prove  it  to  be  this,  and  Bancroft's  history  of  its  development 
and  Bryce’s  exposition  of  its  principles  would  render  it  doub- 
ly sure.  Hence,  to  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  American  re- 
publicanism, we  should  not  have  to  familiarize  ourselves 
with  its  authoritative  constitution;  we  should  not  need  even 
to  inquire  whether  there  were  such  a constitution.  And  yet 
such  an  authoritative  constitution  we  must  have  that  we  may 
be  certain  as  to  just  what  American  republicanism  ought  to 
be  and  as  to  just  what  it  may  require  of  us.  In  a word,  what 
guarantee  would  there  be  of  the  permanence  of  American 
institutions,  if  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  were  denied? 
And  in  like  manner,  what  guarantee  would  there  be  of  the 
continuance  of  true  Christianity  if  the  infallibility  and  conse- 
quent inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  were  questioned?  There 
must  be  an  authoritative  declaration  of  what  American  re- 
publicanism is  by  its  founders,  not  to  prove  its  reality,  but 
that  it  may  continue  true  to  its  reality.  And  in  the  same  way, 
there  must  be  an  infallible  statement  from  the  author  of 
Christianity  as  to  what  Christianity  is,  not  to  prove  its  super- 
natural reality,  but  that  it  may  be  kept  true  to  its  supernat- 
ural reality.  In  both  cases,  we  need  to  prove  infallibly  the 
precise  nature  of  the  reality,  though  in  both  cases  that  it  is  a 
reality  is  already  evident. 

2.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished also  from  the  apologetic  standpoint.  Though  the  su- 
pernatural source  and  nature  of  Christianity  can  be  proved 
independently  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  should  be 
so  proved,  nevertheless,  there  are  certain  valuable  arguments 
which  become  much  clearer  when  we  can  base  them  on  the 
infallible  Word  of  the  Lord.  Such  arguments  are  those  from 
Christian  Ethics  and  from  Christian  Sociology.  These,  which, 
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as  confirmatory  of  Christianity’s  claim  otherwise  established, 
are  among  the  most  effective  of  all  the  evidences,  can  not  but 
be  weakened,  if  there  is  even  the  least  room  to  question  what 
Christianity  does  teach  as  to  ethics  and  as  to  sociology.  If  we 
are  at  liberty  to  reject  as  unchristian  so  much  of  the  ethical 
or  sociological  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  does  not  commend 
itself  to  us,  and  if  every  one  else  has  the  same  right,  we  can 
not  fail  to  weaken  greatly  any  argument  that  we  may  draw 
from  the  superiority  of  Christian  ethics  or  of  Christian  so- 
ciology. Logical  though  the  argument  may  be  in  itself,  it  will 
rest  at  best  on  an  uncertain  foundation.  Indeed,  the  argument 
can  not  have  its  unique  confirmatory  force,  unless  it  can  be 
based  on  a “Thus  saith  the  Lord.” 

III.  The  Argument  for  Inspiration 

A.  “The  practical  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture— in  some  sense  which  avails  to  distinguish  this  volume 
from  all  other  books  known  to  men — is  found,”  says  Pro- 
fessor Fisher,  “in  the  life-giving  power  which  abides  in  it, 
and  which  remains  undiminished,  from  age  to  age,  in  all  the 
mutations  of  literature,  and  amid  the  diverse  types  and  advan- 
cing stages  of  culture  and  civilization.  . . . The  general 
proposition  that  the  Bible  is  at  once  the  foundation  of  spirit- 
ual light  and  life,  the  prime  source  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  the  rule  of  faith  and  of  worship  among  Christians,  ad- 
mits of  no  contradiction.”4  Its  influence  demonstrates  this. 
When  asked  why  he  believed  the  Bible  to  be  inspired,  Mr. 
Moody  replied,  “Because  it  inspires  me.” 

B.  That  this  unique  sense  in  which  the  Bible  is  inspired  is 
that  one  which  has  just  been  unfolded, — such  is  the  teaching 
and  claim  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  While  the  Bible  is 
unmistakably  a word  of  man  in  the  senses,  that  all  of  its 
books  and  all  parts  of  each  one  of  them  were  written  by  men ; 
that  these  men  were  intensely  human,  and  wrote  from  human 
impulses  and  with  earthly  events  for  their  occasion  and  with 
definite  and  different  designs  of  their  own;  that  each  had  a 

4 The  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,  p.  408. 
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style  of  his  own  and  wrote  each  in  his  own  style;  that  each 
was  subject  to  the  limitations  of  personal  knowledge  and 
mental  condition  and  environment ; that,  in  a word,  their  hu- 
man characteristics,  so  far  from  being  suppressed,  would 
seem  even  to  have  been  emphasized, — while  one  can  scarcely 
read  the  Scriptures  and  not  see  that,  at  least  in  the  above 
senses,  as  it  is  on  the  one  hand,  preeminently  a word  of  man  : 
so,  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  claims  positively  to 
be  “the  Word  of  God,"  in  all  its  parts  and  even  words,  the 
infallible  expression  of  God’s  will  with  reference  to  man. 
Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  Verbal  Inspiration  is  a product  of 
Biblical  Theology.  It  rests  on  the  carefully  and  inductively 
ascertained  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  writers  on  the  subject. 
If  men  will  only  follow  the  excellent  programme  outlined  by 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  in  his  “Inaugural  Address,”  and  will 
really  ask,  not,  What  do  the  creeds  teach  ? What  do  the  theo- 
logians say?  What  is  the  authority  of  the  Church?  but,  what 
does  the  Bible  itself  teach  us?and“fencing  off  from  the  Scrip- 
tures all  the  speculations,  all  the  dogmatic  elaborations,  all 
the  doctrinal  adaptations  that  have  been  made  in  the  history 
of  doctrine  in  the  church,”  limit  themselves  strictly  to  the  the- 
ology of  the  Bible  itself,  it  is  to  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion that  they  will  come.  As  Dr.  Warfield  has  well  said,  “It 
is  not  Biblical  criticism  that  has  destroyed  verbal  inspiration, 
but  it  is  scholastic  theories  which  have  drawn  us  away  in  this 
matter  from  the  pure  deliverances  of  Biblical  Theology.”5 

In  proof  of  the  essentially  Biblical  character  of  the  doc- 
trine of  inspiration  as  it  has  just  been  stated,  it  should  be 
observed : 

i.  The  express  declarations  of  Scripture  affirm  it.  Only 
specimens  of  these  statements  can  here  be  adduced,  nor  can 
they  be  unfolded  in  all  their  implications.  Whatever  convic- 
tion, therefore,  the  argument  from  these  affirmations  may 
carry,  it  should  be  remembered  that  that  could  easily  be  made 
much  stronger. 

At  this  point  we  will  introduce  an  extract  from  an  article 


5 Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Reznezv,  Vol.  IV,  p.  145. 
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by  Dr.  Warfield  which  is  the  best  summary  known  to  us  of 
the  more  conspicuous  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  regard  to  its 
own  inspiration : 

. . . who  can  open  the  pages  of  his  New  Testament  without  see- 
ing how  deeply  this  conception  of  Scripture  [that  it  is  the  infal- 
lible “Word  of  God”]  is  imbedded  in  its  very  substance?  The 
Evangelical  proclamation  begins  with  the  formula,  “Even  as  it 
is  written”  (Mark  i.i).  “The  first  word  spoken  by  Christ  in  his 
ministerial  office,”  as  John  Lightfoot  reminds  us,  “is  an  asser- 
tion of  the  authority  of  Scripture”:  that  threefold,  “It  is  writ- 
ten !”  “Again,  it  is  written !”  “It  is  written !,”  which  he  opposed 
to  Satan’s  temptations  in  the  wilderness.  And  even  after  his  res- 
urrection the  Lord  of  Truth  rebuked  his  sorrowing  disciples  that 
they  were  slow  of  heart  “to  believe  in  all  that  the  prophets  had 
spoken” ; and  “beginning  with  Moses  and  all  the  prophets, 
interpreted  to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning 
himself”  (Luke  xxiv.25-27) — the  resurrected  Lord  still  honor- 
ing the  Scriptures  of  God ! The  whole  New  Testament  is  found- 
ed on  the  assumption  of  the  complete  divinity  of  the  Old,  and 
assumes  its  divine  inspiration,  and  its  divine  trustworthiness, 
and  its  divine  authority  on  every  page.  Those  lofty  titles, “Scrip- 
ture,” “The  Scriptures”  even  “The  Oracles  of  God,”  with  which 
the  New  Testament  writers  designate  it,  and  “the  sacred  form- 
ulas” “It  is  written,”  “It  is  said,”  by  which  they  cite  its  words, 
already  imply  their  conception  of  it  as  a book  of  God,  to  every 
word  of  which  man  must  yield  belief  and  obedience.  This  is  the 
more  apparent  as  it  is  evident  that  for  them  to  say,  “Scripture 
says”  is  equivalent  to  their  saying“God  says”  (Rom.  ix.17;  x.19; 
Gal.  iii.8).  They  distinctly  declare  that  the  writers  of  Scripture 
wrote  in  the  Spirit  (Matt,  xxii.43  ; Luke  xx.42  ; Acts  ii.34) , and 
their  meaning  in  this  is  further  defined  by  the  statement  that  it  is 
God  who  speaks  their  words  (Matt,  i.22  ; ii.15),  even  those  not 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  (Acts  xiii.35 ; Heb. 
viii.8 ; i.6,  7,  8 ; v.5  ; Eph.  iv.8)  ; whence  it  follows  that  while  the 
human  authors  speak,  God  speaks  through  their  mouths  (Acts 
iv.25).  Still  more  narrowly  defining  their  doctrine,  it  is  specifi- 
cally stated  that  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  speaks  the  written 
words  of  Scripture  (Heb.  iii.7),  and  that,  even  in  the  narrative 
parts  (Heb.  iv.4).  It  can  create  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  everywhere  use  the  Old  Testament  as 
authoritative,  and  appeal  to  its  very  words  as  “not  to  be  broken.” 
Christ  himself  builds  an  argument  on  a tense  (Matt,  xxii.32), 
and  twice  elsewhere  founds  an  argument  on  specific  words  (Matt. 
xxii.43  > John  x.34)  ; and  it  is  in  connection  with  one  of  these 
word-arguments  that  he  declares  of  the  whole  Scripture  that  it 
can  not  be  broken,  thus  affirming  its  verbal  trustworthiness 
throughout.  Paul,  following  his  divine  exemplar,  expounds  the 
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significance  of  the  number  of  an  Old  Testament  word  (Gal. 
iii.16).  When,  then,  he  declares  that  “Every  Scripture  is  in- 
spired by  God”  (2  Tim.  iii.16),  we  can  not  pretend  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  conception  of  inspiration,  in  its  nature,  extent  and 
effects,  which  he  held, and  which  he  explicitly  attributes  to  Scrip- 
ture in  the  direct  affirmation  that  all  Scripture  is  so  inspired. 

Nor  is  this  high  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  writers  con- 
fined to  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  books — the  ancient 
Scriptures  of  their  people,  to  the  reverence  of  which  they  were 
bred.  They  do  not  for  an  instant  permit  us  to  suppose  that  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  less  divinely  guided,  as  the  Apostles 
of  the  New  Covenant,  than  were  the  prophets  of  the  Old.  They 
claim  to  have  been  “made  sufficient  as  ministers  of  a new  cov- 
enant” (2  Cor.  iii.6)  ; and  as  part  of  this  sufficiency  they  ac- 
counted the  superintendence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  over  both  the 
matter  and  form  of  their  teaching  (1  Cor.  ii.  13 ) . They  received 
their  Lord’s  promise  of  a supernatural  guidance  both  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  ministry  (Matt,  x.19,  20)  and  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  to  leave  them,  but  not  to  leave  them  or- 
phans (Mark  xiii.n;  Luke  xxi. 14-15;  John  xiv-xvi).  And  de- 
pending on  this  promised  Spirit  they  claim  divine  authority.  As 
historians,  they  betray  no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  truth  of  their 
every  word ; as  teachers,  they  demand  entire  credit ; as  gover- 
nors of  the  flock,  they  require  absolute  obedience  to  their  every 
command  (2  Cor.  x.7,  8).  If  even  an  angel  from  heaven  should 
oppose  them,  the  angel  is  indubitably  wrong  and  accursed  (Gal. 
i.7,  8).  And  how  freely  they  deal  in  commands  (1  Thess.  iv.2  ;2 
Thess.  iii.6-14) — commands,  too,  which  they  hold  to  be  abso- 
lutely binding  upon  all — so  binding  that  it  is  the  test  of  a man’s 
being  led  by  the  Spirit  that  he  shall  recognize  them  as  God’s 
commands  (1  Cor.  xiv.37),  and  no  Christian  ought  to  company 
with  one  who  rejects  them  (2  Thess.  iii.6-14).  Nor  is  it  doubtful 
that  this  authority  is  claimed  for  their  written  word.  It  is  the 
“things  which  I am  writing”  that  must  be  recognized  by  the 
Spirit-led  man  as  the  commands  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xiv.37)  ; 
it  is  the  teaching  transmitted  by  letter  as  well  as  that  orally  de- 
livered that  is  to  be  immediately  and  unquestioningly  received 
(2  Thess.  ii.5  ; iii.6-14).  To  them,  therefore,  their  words  are  not 
their  own.  Paul  claims  to  be  but  the  transmitter  of  his  teaching 
(1  Thess.  ii.  13,  irapa)  ; it  is,  indeed,  his  own,  but  the  trans- 
mitted word  is  God’s  Word  ( 1 Thess.  ii.  13 ) . It  is  he  that  speaks 
indeed  and  issues  commands,  but  they  are  not  his  commands,  but 
Christ’s — given  through  him  by  Christ  (1  Thess.  iv.2).  There- 
fore, even  in  matters  where  Christ  has  left  no  commands,  the 
Apostle’s  “opinion”  is  of  divine  authority ; in  it,  too,  he  has  the 
Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  vii.40).  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  all  this 
there  is  a claim  advanced — a claim  to  a divine  inspiration  no  less 
high  than  what  is  accorded  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  cannot  sur- 
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prise  us  to  find  Peter,  therefore,  placing  the  Epistles — “all  his 
Epistles” — of  “our  beloved  brother  Paul”  among  “the  Scrip- 
tures” (2  Peter  iii.  16)  ; or  Paul  quoting  Luke  as  equally  Scrip- 
ture with  the  Old  Testament  (1  Tim.  v.18). 

Now,  none  of  these  points  are  weakened  in  either  reference 
or  meaning  by  the  application  to  the  New  Testament  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  historico-critical  exegesis.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in 
every  regard  strengthened.  We  may  be  quite  safe,  therefore, 
in  concluding  that  an  exact  and  scientific  exegesis  does  not  in- 
validate the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  held  by  the  New 
Testament  writers  is  that  high  one  which  the  church  has  always 
understood  them  to  teach.6 7 8 

2.  Nor  may  this  judgment  be  charged  with  orthodox  bias. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  the  most  stringently  and 
coldly  scientific  exegesis  of  our  modern  age,  whether  ortho- 
dox or  not.  Here  the  Kuenens  and  Reusses,  and  Pfleiderers, 
and  Riehms,  and  Stapfers,  and  Farrars  join  hands  with  the 
Calvins  and  Calovs,  the  Quenstedts,  and  Gaussens,  the  Light- 
foots  and  Lees  of  the  church.  For  example,  Archdeacon  Far- 
rar, the  looseness  of  whose  own  views  is  well  known,  admits7 
that  this  Apostle  “shared,  doubtless,  in  the  views  of  the  later 
Jewish  schools — the  Tanaim  and  the  Amoraim — on  the  na- 
ture of  inspiration.  These  views  . . . made  the  words  of 
Scripture  coextensive  and  identical  with  the  words  of  God.” 
So  also  Otto  Pfleiderer,  who  would  do  away  with  the  super- 
natural in  religion,  allows8  “that  Paul  fully  shared  the  as- 
sumption of  his  opponents,  the  irrefragable  authority  of  the 
letter  as  the  immediately  revealed  Word  of  God.”  In  like 
manner,  Tholuck  who,  though  evangelical,  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  orthodox  in  our  sense  recognizes9  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  “rests  on  the  strictest  view  of  inspiration, 
since  passages  where  God  is  not  the  speaker  are  cited  as 
words  of  God  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Heb.  i.6,  7,  8;  iv.4,  7; 
iii. 21 ; iii. 7;  x.15).  This  fact  is  worked  out  also  with  convinc- 


6 Christian  Thought,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3. 

7 The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  Vol.  I,  p.  49. 

8 Pautinism,  Vol.  I,  p.  88. 

9 “ ‘Old  Testament’  in  the  ‘New,’  ” in  the  Bib.  Sac.  XI,  612. 
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ing  clearness  by  the  writer  of  an  odd  and  sufficiently  free 
Scotch  book  of  recent  date;  viz.,  The  Principles  of  Christ- 
ianity by  James  Stuart.  The  writer  says:  “There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  Hebrews,  in  common  with  the  other  New 
Testament  writers,  regards  the  whole  Old  Testament  as  hav- 
ing been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or,  as  it  were,  mechan- 
ically inspired.”10  More  recently  still  Professor  Stapfer  of 
Paris,  though  himself  denying  the  reality  not  only  of  an  in- 
fallibility for  the  Bible,  but  also  of  any  inspiration  for  it  at  all, 
declaring  that  “the  doctrine  of  an  inspiration  distinct  from 
revelation  and  legitimating  it  is  an  error” — yet  can  not  deny 
that  Paul  held  a different  doctrine — a doctrine  which  made 
the  Old  Testament  to  him  the  divine  Word  and  the  term,  “It 
is  written,”  equivalent  to  “God  says.”11  Once  more,  Richard 
Rothe,  who  seeks,  wrongly,  to  separate  Christ’s  doctrine 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  that  of  the  Apostles,  says : 

We  find  in  the  New  Testament  authors  the  same  theoretical 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  same  practice  as  to  its  use, 
as  among  the  Jews  of  the  time  in  general,  although  at  the  same 
time  in  the  handling  of  the  same  conceptions  and  principles  on 
both  sides,  the  whole  difference  between  the  new  Christian 
spirit  and  that  of  contemporary  Judaism  appears  in  sharp  dis- 
tinctness. Our  author  looks  upon  the  words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  immediate  words  of  God,  and  adduces  them  expressly 
as  such,  even  those  of  them  which  are  not  at  all  related  as  direct 
sayings  of  God.  They  see  nothing  at  all  in  the  sacred  volume 
which  is  simply  the  word  of  its  human  author  and  not  at  the 
same  time  the  very  Word  of  God  himself.  In  all  that  stands 
“written”  God  himself  speaks  to  them,  and  so  entirely  are  they 
habituated  to  think  only  of  this  that  they  receive  the  sacred 
Word;  and  hear  God  speaking  in  it  immediately,  without  any 
thought  of  the  human  persons  who  appear  in  it  as  speaking  and 
acting.  The  historical  conception  of  their  Bible  is  altogether  for- 
eign to  them.12 

But  enough ! It  should  not  be  more  evident  that  the  Scriptures 
affirm  themselves  to  be  plenarily  inspired  than  it  is  certain 


10  p-  346. 

11  See  also  Kuenen,  Prophets,  p.  449;  and  Reuss,  History  of  Christian 
Theology  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  Vol.  I,  p.  352. 

12  Dogmatik,  p.  177. 
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that  modern  exegesis,  in  so  far  as  it  is  scientific,  finds  such  to 
be  the  meaning  of  these  affirmations. 

C.  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Inspiration  is  true. 

1.  It  and  the  opposing  doctrines  of  inspiration  are  exclu- 
sive. Hence,  if  it  be  vindicated,  they  are  disproved.  For 
example : 

a.  The  naturalistic  doctrine  in  all  its  forms  falls  when 
once  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Bible  is  the  very  Word  of 
God.  If  he  himself  said  what  its  writers  wrote,  then  it  is  ab- 
surd to  argue  on  the  Naturalistic  hypothesis  that  the  Bible  is 
a purely  human  production.  This  theory  becomes  one  of  two 
contradictories;  and  the  other  having  been  proved  true,  it  is 
of  necessity  false. 

b.  It  is  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  partial  inspiration. 
In  whatever  form  this  theory  may  be  held,  whether  inspira- 
tion be  regarded  as  extending  to  certain  books  rather  than 
to  others,  as  limited  to  doctrinal  teaching  as  distinguished 
from  historical  narratives,  or  as  confined  to  the  concepts  in 
opposition  to  the  words  of  Scripture;  whatever  shape  this 
theory  may  take,  it  falls  when  once  it  has  been  established 
that  the  Bible  is  the  very  Word  of  God  in  such  a sense  that 
even  its  individual  words  are  his.  If  he  himself  uttered  or 
endorsed  every  syllable  that  its  authors  wrote,  then  it  is  ab- 
surd to  argue  for  any  kind  of  partial  inspiration.  This  theory 
becomes  one  of  two  contradictories;  and  the  other  having 
been  proved  true,  it  is  of  necessity  false. 

c.  It  is  not  otherwise  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  gracious 
inspiration.  However  much  of  grace  this  theory  may  allow 
to  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  so  long  as  it  denies  any  specific 
difference  between  the  influence  granted  to  them  and  that 
bestowed  on  ordinary  Christians,  it  falls  when  once  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God  in  such 
a sense  that  the  difference  between  them  and  all  other  books 
is  one  of  kind  and  not  merely  one  of  degree.  If  the  holy  men 
who  wrote  the  Bible  were  moved  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  for 
a unique  purpose  and  with  a unique  result,  it  is  absurd  to  ar- 
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gue  that  Isaiah  and  Paul  differed  from  Milton  and  Calvin 
only  in  having  more  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  theory  becomes 
one  of  two  contradictories;  and  the  other  having  been  proved 
true,  it  can  not  but  be  false. 

2.  No  objection  can  be  drawn  to  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
inspiration  from  the  looseness  with  which  the  Old  Testament 
is  cited  in  the  New.  The  difficulty  said  to  arise  in  this  way 
is  twofold : 

a.  The  quotations  are  made  so  carelessly  as  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  writers  did  not  themselves  believe  in  verbal 
inspiration.  This  may,  however,  leave  the  question  of  verbal 
inspiration  just  where  it  was  before  and  so  supported  by 
the  great  body  of  evidence  yet  to  be  adduced  for  it.  It  may  not 
bear  on  the  question  of  inspiration  at  all.  It  may  indicate  that 
what  the  Holy  Spirit  wished  to  express  was  only  the  general 
sense  and  not  the  precise  thought  of  the  citation.  Moreover, 
this  would  be  against  propriety  no  more  than  against  inspira- 
tion. It  is  not  improper  even  for  us  to  paraphrase  the  Bible 
rather  than  to  cite  it  verbatim.  Much  more  might  the  Holy 
Spirit  take  this  liberty,  if  we  choose  so  to  call  it,  with  the  Old 
Testament  which  he  had  himself  inspired.  Specially  is  this  so 
in  view  of  the  facts  that  verbal  inspiration  was  not  then  ques- 
tioned as  it  now  is,  and  that,  as  is  not  now  the  case,  citation 
was  then  quite  commonly  only  according  to  the  sense. 

b.  Because  the  quotations  are  often  from  an  incorrect 
version,  the  Septuagint,  or  are  incorrectly  made,  it  is  said 
that  the  writers,  even  if  they  believed  in  inspiration,  could 
not  have  been  themselves  inspired.  The  objectionable  varia- 
tions, however,  may  be  explained  as  intended.  Nor  would 
there  then  be  anything  objectionable  in  them.  If  the  Septua- 
gint was  more  familiar  than  was  the  Hebrew,  as  was  the  case, 
would  not  this  be  a reason  why  the  Holy  Spirit  should  use  it 
in  the  new  revelation  which  he  was  giving?  If  an  incorrect 
rendering  was  better  adapted  to  what  he  was  about  to  ex- 
press than  the  original  itself,  why  might  he  not  cite  the  for- 
mer? So  long  as  it  gave  a sense  suggested  by  or  involved  in 
any  way  in  the  original,  might  he  not  quote  it  as  the  original 
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just  as  we  often  give  out  a text  and  then  preach  from  its 
secondary  or  implied  meaning?  In  a word,  both  of  these  ob- 
jections proceed  on  the  unwarrantable  assumptions  that  only 
one  kind  of  quotation  is  true  quotation,  and  that  one  can  not 
believe  in  a principle,  unless  he  is  always  asserting  it.13 

3.  The  objections  to  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration 
based  on  the  facts  implied  in  its  statement  amount  to  nothing, 
inasmuch  as  these  facts  are  so  analogous  to  others  in  the  di- 
vine procedure  that  they  themselves  even  raise  presumptions 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

a.  Inspiration  involves  the  united  and  harmonious  action 
of  the  divine  and  the  human.  How  this  is  is  a mystery,  but  it 
is  not  an  unfamiliar  one.  We  see  it  in  the  providential  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  in  the  work  of  grace  on  us  and  in  us, 
specially  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  would  be  strange,  there- 
fore, if  in  inspiration  the  divine  and  the  human  were  not  har- 
moniously blended. 

b.  Inspiration  is  so  specific  that  it  controls  even  the 
words  of  men.  But  is  not  all  God’s  action  of  the  same  kind? 
“Not  a sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  his  notice”  (Matt. 
x.29).  “By  him  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  numbered” 
(Matt.  x.20).  “He  understands  our  thoughts  afar  off”  (Ps. 
cix.2).  It  would  be  contrary  to  analogy  therefore,  for  him  to 
inspire  the  thoughts  and  not  the  words  of  his  messengers.  It 
is  that  inspiration  does  extend  to  the  words  that  keeps  it  from 
being  unlikely. 

c.  Many  inspired  men  have  been  only  ordinary  men. 
There  has  been  a great  disproportion  between  their  natural 
ability  and  the  truths  which  they  uttered.  What,  however, 
could  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  general  plan  of  him  who 
“hath  chosen  the  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which 
are  despised,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
naught  things  that  are : that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  pre- 
sence” (1  Cor.  i. 26-29)  ? Thus  the  objections  drawn  from 


13  Vide.  Shedd’s  and  Strong’s  Systematic  Theologies  on  this  subject, 
and  Johnson’s  Quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 
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the  nature  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration  do  but  ren- 
der it  probable. 

4.  This  presumption  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  any 
other  than  the  Bible  doctrine  would  fail  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case.  Thought  and  language  are  neither  identical 
nor  inseparable.  Nevertheless,  God  could  not  exactly  make 
known  his  will  to  us,  whether  contained  in  special  revelations 
or  in  human  records,  if  he  did  not  control  the  words  as  well 
as  direct  the  thoughts  of  his  prophets.  In  proportion  as  the 
truth  to  be  expressed  by  man  is  above  himself,  does  he  need 
to  have  words  given  to  him  appropriate  to  the  idea.  Nor  is 
the  presumption  that  we  have  been  considering  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  inspiration  was  confined  to  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  instead  of  being  continued  to  the  copyists.  A copy  of 
infallible  because  divine  truth,  though  there  be  some  mistakes 
in  it  as  to  unessentials,  is  worth  much  more  than  a perfect 
copy  of  any  merely  human  sayings. 

Moreover,  that  the  copyists  of  the  Bible  were  left  unin- 
spired is  in  strict  analogy  with  God’s  procedure  elsewhere.  In 
the  apostolic  age  the  disciples  received  miraculous  gifts,  but 
they  were  not  miraculously  guided  in  their  exercise  of  these. 
The  case  of  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  is  just  what  would  be 
expected,  if  their  writers  were  supernaturally  inspired. 

Beyond  this,  the  providence  of  God  as  it  appears  in  the 
text  of  the  Bible  is  unique.  Though  only  by  natural  means, 
no  other  book  has  been  so  guarded  by  him.  Thus  Dr.  Hort 
estimates  that  in  .999  of  the  New  Testament  we  have  the  au- 
tograph.14 Is  not  this,  if  not  a veritable  miracle,  yet  a provi- 
dential one?  Does  not  this  favor,  if  it  does  not  suggest,  that 
the  book  thus  guarded  is  God’s  own  Word? 

5.  The  truth  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration  is 
proved  by  three  arguments : 

a.  The  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  involves  it. 
Because  the  New  Testament  is  credible,  it  will  follow  that  its 


14  The  Nczv  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek,  revised  by  Bishop  VVest- 
cott  and  Dr.  Hort,  p.  20. 
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teaching  as  to  inspiration  is  trustworthy,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  this  teaching  is  unessential  and  unimportant. 

(1)  This,  however,  is  the  one  thing  that  is  essential. 
Our  confidence  in  any  book  depends  largely  on  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  If  it  can  not  be  relied  on  as  to  the  representations 
which  it  makes  of  itself,  doubt  is  at  once  thrown  on  all  its 
statements.  If  Cicero’s  letters  were  not  written  by  him,  though 
purporting  to  be,  we  are  bound  to  question  their  general  cred- 
ibility. So  far,  therefore,  from  its  being  unessential  that  the 
Bible  should  give  a true  account  of  itself,  this  is  what  is  es- 
sential, if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  giving  a true  account  of 
anything.  Unless  a witness  would  invalidate  or  at  least  weak- 
en all  his  testimony,  he  must  either  say  nothing  about  himself 
or  else  speak  truly. 

(2)  The  case  of  the  Bible  is  stronger  at  this  point 
than  is  that  of  any  other  book.  It  is  admitted  not  to  be  an  or- 
dinary book.  It  is  allowed,  at  any  rate  by  all  Christians,  to  be 
in  some  sense  a revelation  from  God.  Grant  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  as  the  study  of  its  “evidences”  binds  us  to  do, 
and  we  shall  not  dispute  this. 

What  we  may  question  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Bible  is 
a message  from  God  to  us;  whether  it  is  supernatural  or  nat- 
ural, inspired  or  uninspired,  infallible  or  fallible.  But  do  you 
not  see  that  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  it  is  most  essential 
that  its  testimony,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  true;  and  that  of 
all  books  it  is  the  one  whose  testimony  at  this  point  needs 
most  to  be  true?  When  a royal  proclamation  is  received,  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  it  is  expressed  in  the  king’s  own 
words  or  only  in  those  which  his  ambassadors  have  attributed 
to  him ; and  when  the  proclamation  claims  to  be  in  the  mon- 
arch’s own  language,  it  is  supremely  essential  that  there 
should  be  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point,  if  the  proclama- 
tion as  a whole  is  to  be  received.  In  like  manner,  just  because 
the  Bible  is  in  some  sense  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  important 
that  it  should  be  in  his  words;  and  it  could  not  be  accepted  in 
any  sense  as  his  Word,  if  it  claimed  to  be  in  his  words  and 
yet  were  not.  God  is  the  witness  of  all  others  whose  testi- 
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mony  must  be  true  to  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  true  at 
all.  Thus  while  the  historical  truth  of  the  Bible  does  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  depend  for  proof  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures;  it  could  not  be  maintained,  except  from  outside 
considerations,  if  their  inspiration  were  denied.  We  could  not 
in  advance  trust  in  any  respect  a record  which  claimed  to  be 
in  God’s  words  but  was  not.  A lie  so  blasphemous  or  a mis- 
take so  palpable  would  vitiate  the  whole. 

(3)  The  argument  is  much  strengthened  when  we  con- 
sider what  is  involved  in  the  denial  that  the  Bible  is  credible 
in  its  teaching  of  its  own  inspiration.  This  denial  means  just 
this,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  credible  in  anything.  Those 
who  believe  in  their  credibility  in  any  sense  admit  that  they 
are  credible  in  their  doctrinal  and  ethical  teaching.  They  may 
be  full  of  historical  blunders.  They  may  contain  no  history 
at  all.  They  may  be  throughout  mythical.  Still,  though  they 
must  then  be  questioned  when  they  enter  the  domain  of  his- 
tory, they  should  be  believed  when  they  confine  themselves 
to  doctrinal  statements.  As  to  these,  at  least,  they  are  cred- 
ible: they  must  be,  it  is  said;  for  these  are  the  truths,  rather 
than  facts  of  history,  that  God  meant  to  teach. 

Do  you  not  see,  however,  that  you  can  not  deny  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion and  not  deny  their  credibility  as  to  all  other  doctrines? 
The  evidence  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  “just  the  same 
evidence  in  amount  and  weight  which  is  adduced  in  favor  of 
any  other  Biblical  doctrine.”  “It  is  the  same  amount  and 
weight  of  evidence  precisely  which  is  adduced  for  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation,  of  the  trinity,  of  the 
deity  of  Christ,  of  justification  by  faith,  of  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  of  the  life 
everlasting.”  Each  one  of  these  doctrines  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  clearly  taught  in  Scripture.  Each  one  of  them  is 
itself  an  exegetical  fact.  If  it  were  not,  it  would  have  no  right 
to  a place  in  Christian  Theology.  In  this  respect  no  specula- 
tive or  a priori  considerations  could  help  it  in  the  least.  But 
neither  is  it  on  speculative  or  a priori  considerations  of  any 
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kind  that  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  rests.  Like  all  other 
Christian  doctrines,  it  is  an  exegetical  fact  of  the  Bible.  As 
we  have  seen,  this  is  “a  commonplace  of  exegetical  science, 
the  common  possession  of  the  critical  schools  of  the  left  and 
of  the  right,  a prominent  and  unmistakable  deliverance  of 
Biblical  Theology.” On  what  ground,  therefore, may  the  truth 
of  inspiration  be  questioned  and  yet  the  truth  of  the  other 
doctrines,  which  rest  on  precisely  the  same  ground,  be  admit- 
ted? In  a word,  if  we  deny  that  the  New  Testament  is  cred- 
ible when  it  teaches  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  can  we 
maintain  its  credibility  as  to  doctrine  at  all?  Thus  while  the 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  doctrine  depends  on  the 
fact  of  their  inspiration  no  more  than  we  have  seen  their  his- 
torical trustworthiness  to  do,  neither  can  be  vindicated  from 
the  Bible,  if  its  inspiration  be  disproved.  Set  it  aside,  and  you 
have  left  a Bible  which  may  be,  instead  of  true  history,  only 
a collection  of  myths,  and,  instead  of  the  doctrines  of  God, 
merely  a string  of  lies. 

(4)  Nor  may  it  be  replied  that,  while  the  doctrine  of 
verbal  inspiration  is  an  exegetical  fact  like  the  undisputed 
doctrines,  it  is  not  so  frequent  or  so  positive  an  exegetical 
fact.  This  is  true,  but  without  force.  We  may  not  say,  that 
we  will  believe  the  Biblical  writers  when  they  assert  a doc- 
trine a hundred  times,  as  the  doctrine  of  redemption  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  will  not  believe  them,  if  they  assert  it 
ten  times  or  only  once ; that  we  will  believe  them  in  the  doc- 
trines which  they  make  the  main  subjects  of  discourse,  as 
the  resurrestion  of  the  body,  but  not  in  those  which  they  ad- 
vert to  incidentally ; that  we  will  believe  them  in  those  which 
they  explicitly  formulate,  as  justification  by  faith,  but  not  in 
those  which  they  teach  in  their  separate  parts  and  elements. 
“The  question  is  not  how  they  teach  a doctrine,  but  do  they 
teach  it ; and  when  that  question  is  once  settled  affirmatively, 
the  weight  of  evidence  that  commends  the  doctrine  to  us  as 
true  is  the  same  in  every  case;  and  that  is  the  whole  body  of 
evidence  that  goes  to  show  that  the  Biblical  writers  are  trust- 
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worthy  as  teachers  of  doctrine.”15  When  an  honest  and  com- 
petent man  has  made  a statement  once,  or  even  if  he  has  only 
clearly  and  intentionally  implied  it,  it  is  as  certain  as  if  he 
kept  on  repeating  it  indefinitely.  What  gives  to  it  its  certainty 
is  his  character  for  honesty  and  competency,  not  his  much 
speaking.  A knave  might  talk  and  even  swear  until  doom’s 
day,  but  you  would  not  believe  him.  The  question,  then,  is 
not  as  to  how  the  doctrine  is  taught.  That  it  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  really  and  clearly  taught,  makes  it  at  least  as  certain  as 
are  the  other  Christian  doctrines  at  any  rate  as  certain  as 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  which  is  taught  no 
more  explicitly  and  formally,  unless  we  are  ready  to  deny 
the  general  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  writers  as 
teachers  of  doctrine  at  all.  This  is  the  appalling  alternative 
to  which  we  are  driven,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  face  it. 
As  another  has  truly  said,  “If  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion is  rejected,  our  freedom  from  its  trammels  is  bought 
logically  at  the  somewhat  serious  cost  of  discrediting  the  evi- 
dence which  goes  to  show  that  the  Biblical  writers  are  trust- 
worthy as  teachers  of  doctrine.  In  this  sense,  the  fortunes  of 
distinctive  Christianity  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Bib- 
lical doctrine  of  inspiration.” 

h.  The  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  particular  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  To 
set  it  aside,  therefore,  is  to  discredit  them;  and  to  do  this  is 
to  dethrone  our  Lord.  This  is  the  real  issue  in  the  contro- 
versy as  to  inspiration,  the  issue  in  comparison  with  which 
there  is  no  other  issue.  Of  course,  those  who  would  modify 
and  even  those  who  would  reject  this  doctrine  are  seldom 
willing  to  admit  this.  They,  as  truly  as  we,  would  bow  before 
“God  manifest  in  the  flesh.”  They  believe,  too,  that  they  do 
so.  This,  however,  is  only  because  they  refuse  to  develop  or 
to  consider  the  implications  of  their  theories.  They  manage 
to  occupy  two  inconsistent  positions  because  they  shut  their 
eyes  to  their  inconsistencies.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  do  so.  It  is  the  reason  why  we  should  not.  Logic  is 


15  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Vol.  IV,  p.  208. 
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bound  to  assert  itself  in  time,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
do  not  care  to  inquire  whether  they  are  logical.  A man  will  go 
over  the  falls  to  destruction,  if  he  is  in  the  current;  and  it 
will  make  no  difference  how  much  he  may  now  be  looking  at 
the  sun  rather  than  heeding  the  current.  Hence,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  differ  from  us  as  well  as  for  our  own  sake,  not 
to  speak  of  loyalty  to  Christ,  we  are  bound  to  consider  and  to 
expose  the  various  theories  on  which  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  Scripture  can  be 
modified,  and  yet  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Apos- 
tles be  preserved. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  theories  would  establish  a dis- 
tinction between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Apos- 
tles. It  would  sacrifice  the  latter,  but  save  the  former.lt  would 
admit  that  the  Apostles  made  the  mistake  of  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration;  but  then  Christ  did  not,  and 
his  authority  is  that  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to 
maintain. 

Even  this  compromise  theory,  however,  is  not  tenable.  The 
distinction  on  which  it  proceeds  can  not  be  made  good. 

(a)  We  have  no  Christ  except  the  one  whom  the 
Apostles  have  given  to  us.  Jesus  himself  left  no  treatises  on 
doctrine.  He  left  no  written  dialogues.  We  are  dependent  on 
the  Apostles  for  our  whole  knowledge  of  him  and  of  what 
he  taught.  If,  therefore,  they  represent  him  as  having  taught 
differently  from  themselves,  what  guarantee  have  we  that 
there  is  ground  for  the  difference?  Untrustworthy  in  their 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  why  should  they  not  be  untrustworthy 
also  in  their  representation  of  Christ?  Thus  this  theory  as- 
sumes what  prevents  it  from  being  held.  It  starts  out  by  dis- 
crediting those  on  whose  testimony  alone  it  can  rest. 

(&)  Christ  is  committed  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Apostles  as  teachers.  He  said  that  those  who  heard  them 
would  hear  him.  As  another  has  written,  “He  represents  his 
words  on  earth  as  but  the  foundation  of  one  great  temple  of 
doctrine,  the  edifice  of  which  was  to  be  built  by  him  through 
their  mouths,  as  they  spoke  moved  by  his  Spirit;  and  thus  he 
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makes  himself  an  accomplice  before  the  fact  in  all  they 
taught.”  Hence,  in  proportion  as  they  are  discredited  as  doc- 
trinal guides,  in  that  proportion  he  is  discredited  with  them. 
And,  therefore,  the  cry,  “Back  to  Christ,”  that  we  hear  so 
often  in  these  days,  is  really  a cry  to  go  back  on  Christ. 

(c)  The  assumed  difference  between  Christ’s  doc- 
trine of  inspiration  and  that  of  the  Apostles,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  points  just  made,  does  not  exist.  Our  Lord 
teaches  verbal  inspiration  quite  as  clearly  and  positively  as 
they  do.  See  John  x.35;  Matt,  x.18;  Luke  xxi.17;  Matt. 
xxii.43 > etc-  Moreover,  that  these  passages  do  fairly  teach 
the  doctrine  that  we  are  considering  appears  in  this,  that 
Richard  Rothe,  the  champion  of  the  theory  that  we  are  refut- 
ing, sets  some  of  them  aside  in  a foot  note  simply  with  the 
remark,  “not  decisive  here.”  That  is,  he  admits  that  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  and  the  others  like  it,  would  teach  verbal 
inspiration,  were  not  that  forbidden  by  the  special  theory  that 
he  is  maintaining.  He  makes  it  govern  the  facts,  instead  of 
testing  it  by  the  facts. 

(2)  The  second  of  the  theories  under  review  is  that  of 
accommodation.  We  may,  they  tell  us,  deny  the  doctrine  of 
verbal  inspiration  and  not  impugn  the  authority  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  because  in  this  case  they  deliberately  accom- 
modated their  teaching  to  the  prejudices  of  their  age.  They 
did  not  themselves  believe  that  the  Old  Testament  was  ver- 
bally inspired ; but  every  one  around  them  did,  and  so  they  fell 
in  with  the  popular  way  of  thinking  and  speaking.  They  had 
to  do  so.  They  were  commissioned  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
they  could  not  get  even  a hearing  for  it  if  they  ran  counter  at 
the  outset  to  what  was  so  generally  and  so  firmly  held  as  ver- 
bal inspiration  was  held.  Moreover,  they  ought  to  have  done 
as  they  did.  We  should  become  “all  things  to  all  men”  that  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  may  be  advanced.  Such  is  the  accommo- 
dation form  of  the  theory. 

The  following  objections,  however,  are  fatal: 

(a)  This  theory  assumes  what  is  unproved  and  what 
is  the  very  thing  which  demands  proof.  It  takes  it  for  granted 
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that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  not  share  the  popular  views 
as  to  inspiration,  and  yet  it  admits  that  in  all  that  they  said 
on  the  subject  they  seemed  to  do  so.  But  how  can  we  judge  of 
a man’s  views  save  by  what  he  says  and  does  ? What  warrant, 
then,  have  we  to  infer  that  a man  does  not  hold  certain  views 
when  he  always  speaks  and  acts  as  if  he  did  and  when,  more- 
over, every  one  around  him  holds  them?  Thus  the  theory  of 
accommodation  in  this  case  presumes  to  explain  phenomena 
which  have  not  been  shown  to  exist.  Hence,  it  is  as  uncalled 
for  as  it  is  objectionable  on  other  grounds.  It  is  as  if  you  were 
to  affirm  that  a professor  in  a certain  seminary  held  a doc- 
trine of  inspiration  different  from  that  which  had  always  been 
taught  in  that  Seminary;  but  that,  rather  than  stir  up  opposi- 
tion and  introduce  confusion,  he  had  taught  as  the  other  pro- 
fessors did  and  had  done.  Do  you  not  see  that  such  talk  would 
be  ridiculous,  not  to  say  insulting,  unless  you  could  put  your 
finger  on  the  differences  ? 

( b ) This  theory,  as  has  just  been  intimated,  cuts  more 
deeply.  It  assails  the  veracity  and  so  must  impugn  the  author- 
ity of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  There  is  accommodation 
and  there  is  accommodation.  It  is  one  thing  to  adapt  the  teach- 
ing of  truth  to  the  stage  of  receptivity  of  the  learner;  but 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  on  this  theory,  did  much  more  than 
this.  It  is  another  thing  to  adopt  the  errors  of  the  time  as  the 
very  matter  to  be  taught;  and  this  was  what,  on  this  theory, 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  did.  It  was  an  error  that  the  Bible  was 
the  infallible  Word  of  God,  and  yet  whenever  they  spoke  on 
the  subject  they  affirmed  or  implied  that  it  was.  Had  they  kept 
quiet,  the  case  would  have  been  different.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, could  their  honesty  have  been  vindicated?  Professed 
teachers  of  a religion  which  claimed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  would  they  have  had  the 
right  not  to  object  to  a radically  false  conception  of  that  Test- 
ament and  its  promises?  In  such  a case  could  silence  on  their 
part  have  been  construed  otherwise  than  as  meaning  consent? 
In  a question  of  such  importance  not  to  object  to  the  popular 
view  could  only  have  been  to  sanction  it.  A lawyer  has  no 
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right  even  merely  to  say  nothing  when  a will  is  being  ex- 
plained, if  he  knows  that  there  are  or  may  be  mistakes  in  it. 
Simply  his  presence  at  the  family  meeting  is  supposed  to  guar- 
antee the  family’s  belief  in  the  inerrancy  of  the  will.  On  the 
theory  under  consideration,  therefore,  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles were  dishonest;  and  if  they  were  thus  palpably  dishonest, 
how  can  we  in  any  respect  maintain  their  credibility? 

(3) This  theory,  however,  assumes  another  and,  as  it 
is  claimed,  unobjectionable  form.  Indeed,  the  more  modern 
advocates  of  it  feel  that  the  hypothesis  of  accommodation 
must  be  given  up.  They  are  almost  ready  to  admit  that 
Christ’s  general  authority  can  not  be  preserved,  if  his  vera- 
city, even  on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  has  to  be  questioned. 
Hence,  they  would  adopt  the  more  plausible,  but  not  more 
tenable,  hypothesis  of  ignorance.  In  a word,  they  would  save 
our  Lord’s  moral  character  at  the  expense  of  his  intellectual. 
The  views  of  that  age  with  reference  to  the  Old  Testament’s 
inspiration  were  wrong.  According  to  many,  they  were  an- 
cient but  still  prevalent  Jewish  conceptions.  According  to  the 
fashionable  view  of  the  origin  of  Christian  thought  in  Hel- 
lenic sources,  which  has  been  given  such  vogue  by  Harnack, 
these  views  of  inspiration  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  held 
were  essentially  Greek.  Be  this  as  it  may,  though  wrong,  they 
did  not  know  any  better  than  to  hold  them.  They  were  thor- 
oughly under  the  influence  of  their  age.  They  were  so  much 
so  that  it  is  only  when  Christ  and  the  Apostles  differ  from 
their  contemporaries  that  they  can  be  regarded  as  correct. 

With  reference  to  this  principle,  which  is  fundamental  to 
this  form  of  the  theory,  we  may  observe  : 

( a ) It  is  one  of  the  most  fallacious  ever  urged,  and 
is  destructive  of  all  truth.  If  only  that  is  true  which  is  new, 
then,  nothing  is  really  true ; for  the  new  is  ever  becoming  the 
old. 

( b ) Nor  may  it  be  replied,  as  it  is,  that  this  principle 
applies  only  to  the  particular  time  when  Christ  came.  Why 
that  should  be  is  left  unproved;  and  it  is  just  what  needs  to 
be  proved,  if  the  theory  is  to  be  held. 
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(c)  Moreover,  if  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  hope- 
lessly blinded  by  the  errors  of  their  day,  what  sensible  man 
will  believe  that  they  were  infallibly  correct  when  they  went 
beyond  the  views  of  their  age?  Those  who  stumble  for  a cer- 
tain distance  usually  keep  on  stumbling  till  they  fall  on  their 
faces. 

In  a word,  the  plea  of  ignorance  may  save  a man’s  moral 
character,  but  it  is  just  as  fatal  to  confidence  in  his  credibil- 
ity as  dishonesty.  In  neither  of  its  forms,  therefore,  can  this 
theory  be  held  and  the  general  authority  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles  not  be  impugned. 

(4)  Another  attempt  to  set  aside  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  inspiration  and  not  discredit  the  authority  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  proceeds  by  distinguishing  between 
their  belief  and  their  teaching.  This  wasArchdeacon  Farrar’s 
view.  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  held  the  high  doctrine  of 
inspiration  which  we  have  been  considering — to  this  extent 
they  were  blinded  by  their  age : but  they  did  not  explicitly 
teach  this  doctrine;  and  we  are  bound,  not  by  their  opinions, 
but  only  by  their  explicit  teachings.  On  this  theory  we  should 
observe : 

(a)  The  distinction  drawn  is  a reasonable  one.  We 
certainly  would  not  assert  infallibility  for  the  Apostles  in 
aught  else  than  their  official  teaching.  We  suppose  that  they 
shared  the  popular  ideas  in  astronomy,  but  we  would  not  on 
this  account  claim  infallibility  for  these  ideas. 

( b ) This  distinction,  however  while  in  itself  reason- 
able, can  not  in  the  present  matter  be  established.  It  can  not 
be  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  is  not  ex- 
plicitly taught.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  confronted  by  state- 
ments as  clear  and  as  positive  as  the  following:  “Which 
things  also  we  speak,  not  in  words  which  man’s  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Spirit  teacheth”  (1  Cor.  ii.13)  ; and 
“For  this  cause  we  also  thank  God  without  ceasing  that, 
when  ye  received  from  us  the  word  of  the  message,  even  the 
word  of  God,  ye  accepted  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it 
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is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God,  which  also  worketh  in  you  that 
believe”  (1  Thess.  ii.13). 

(c)  Even,  however,  if  the  distinction  claimed  could 
be  established,  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles 
could  not  fail  to  be  weakened,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  the  the- 
ory that  we  are  considering.  For  the  reason  why  the  distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn  is,  to  quote  Dr.  Farrar’s  own  words,  be- 
cause the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  is  a ‘mechanical  and 
useless  shibboleth,  nay,  more,  a human  idol,  and  (construc- 
tively, at  least)  a dreadful  blasphemy.'16  Hence,  though  we 
can  not  deny  that  the  Apostles  themselves  believed  this  doc- 
trine, we  are  bound  to  show  that  they  did  not  teach  it.  What 
confidence,  however,  can  be  reposed  in  men  who  held  any 
view  so  blasphemous  as  this?  This  is  a very  different  thing 
from  holding  the  popular  notions  on  astronomy.  That  could 
be  done  without  moral  obliquity.  To  accept  a “dreadful  blas- 
phemy” could  not.  How,  then,  can  we  trust  even  the  explicit 
teaching  of  men  thus  immoral?  If  the  doctrines  which  lay 
under  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  were,  as  Far- 
rar maintained,  ‘unintelligible,  useless,  idolatrous,  blasphem- 
ous and  profoundly  dangerous,  and  actually  have  shaken  to 
its  centre  the  religious  faith  of  thousands,’  must  we  not  say 
with  Dr.  Warfield,  “On  such  a tree  what  other  than  evil 
fruits  could  grow?” 

(d)  Observe,  too,  how  Farrar's  view  recoils  on  him- 
self. One  of  his  motives  for  opposing  verbal  inspiration  is 
that  it  is  an  unscientific  conception.  Yet  what  could  be  more 
unscientific  than  the  conception  of  inspiration  and,  indeed, 
of  the  Bible,  which  he  is  obliged  to  adopt?  Its  teaching  must 
be  confined  to  sporadic  utterances,  to  isolated  texts,  instead 
of  being  expressed  in  its  infusing  spirit.  That  is,  this  advo- 
cate of  Biblical  as  distinguished  from  speculative  theology  is 
by  his  own  theory  driven  to  a conception  of  the  Bible  which 
makes  Biblical  theology  impossible.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  renders 
the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  a phenomenon  similar  to  the 

18  Inspiration.  A Clerical  Symposium.  By  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Farrar 
and  others.  London:  James  Nisbet  & 'Co.,  1888.  2 ed.  pp.  219-241. 
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oracles  of  heathen  shrines,  and  without  even  partial  analogy 
in  Scripture  except,  perhaps,  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Balaam. 
That  is,  Dr.  Farrar,  in  denying  verbal  inspiration,  is,  by  his 
theory,  driven  back  to  “a  quite  mechanical  and  magical  pro- 
cess of  inspiration,”  a process  in  which  the  inspired  man  says 
the  opposite  of  what  he  thinks.  How  true  is  it  that  nothing  is 
so  dangerous  as  the  weapon  with  which  one  assails  the  truth. 

(4)  Another  attempt  to  hold  a lower  doctrine  of  inspi- 
ration than  that  of  the  New  Testament  writers  without  dis- 
crediting them  consists  in  distinguishing  between  the  facts  of 
the  Bible  and  its  doctrines.  This  position,  which  was  that  of 
Dr.  Briggs,  admits,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  teach  verbal  inspiration;  but  it  claims  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  of  the  facts  or  phenomena  of  the  Bible,  as  its 
mistakes,  conflict  with  such  a doctrine,  and  that  the  meaning 
of  the  doctrine  should  be  squared  with  the  facts  rather  than 
the  facts  be  at  all  interpreted  in  the  interests  of  the  doctrine. 
With  reference  to  this  claim  in  general  it  should  be  observed  : 

(a)  There  is  much  that  is  reasonable  in  it.  If  it  means 
only  that  the  true  doctrine  of  inspiration  should  be  ascer- 
tained inductively  rather  than  speculatively,  by  what  the 
sacred  writers  taught  rather  than  by  what  we  or  others 
think  that  they  should  have  taught,  we  can  not  endorse  it  too 
highly.  If  it  means  that  we  should  use  the  actual  character- 
istics of  Scripture  as  an  aid  in,  and  a check  upon,  our  exege- 
sis of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  as  we  seek  to 
discover  their  doctrine  of  inspiration,  we  must  again  give 
our  hearty  assent. 

( b ) This  however,  is  not  the  real  claim  of  the  holders 
of  this  theory.  Their  position  is,  that  a man’s  explanation  of 
certain  facts  is  to  be  learned,  not  from  the  explanation  which 
he  gives,  but  from  the  facts  to  be  explained;  that,  for  ex- 
ample, Paul’s  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  to  be  gathered,  not 
from  what  he  says  on  the  subject,  but  from  what  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Scriptures  show  that  he  ought  to  have  said. 
This  position,  however,  is  untenable  as  well  as  destructive  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
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It  must  be  the  latter,  because  if  their  doctrine  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures  has  to  be  modified  by  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  Scriptures,  this  is  clear  evidence  that  their  doctrine 
is  not  correct.  And  if  this  doctrine  of  theirs  is  not  correct, 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  their  other  doctrinal  teaching, 
as,  for  example,  that  on  the  life  everlasting  or  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  will  not  have  to  be  radically  modified  also 
by  the  facts  of  nature? 

( c ) Were  this  not  so,  however,  the  position  under 
consideration  would  be  untenable.  It  is  true  that  Christ’s  doc- 
trine of  inspiration  and  that  of  his  Apostles  must  be  deter- 
mined from  facts;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  is  claimed,  that  the 
characteristics  of  their  own  writings  are  the  facts  relevant 
to  the  determination  of  their  doctrine.  The  absurdity  of  such 
a claim  appears  in  a precisely  similar  case.  Who  would  think 
of  determining  Mr.  Darwin’s  doctrine  of  natural  selection, 
not  solely  by  what  Mr.  Darwin  says  concerning  it  but  equally 
by  what  we,  in  our  own  independent  study  of  nature,  find  to 
be  true  as  to  natural  selection?  Now  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  say 
that  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  inspiration  must  be  de- 
termined, both  by  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  on  the 
subject,  and  by  our  view  of  the  general  phenomena  of  the 
Bible.  These  may  prove  the  New  Testament  doctrine  to  be 
wrong  and  so  may  discredit  Christ  and  the  Apostles : but  they 
can  not  be  determining  elements  in  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion held  and  taught  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Even  if  they 
should  be  allowed  to  be  such,  nothing,  as  has  been  remarked, 
would  be  gained  with  regard  to  the  point  at  issue.  If  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  had  to  be  corrected  by  the  facts,  we  could 
not  conceive  of  them  as  teachers  of  fact. 

(5)  The  final  ground  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  get 
rid  of  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  and  still  not  dis- 
credit our  Saviour,  and  his  Apostles  is  the  Kcnosis  Theory. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  this  is,  more  or  less  consciously, 
the  basis  of  all  the  theories  that  we  have  reviewed.  It  is  this : 
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“that  when  the  Son  of  God  ‘emptied  himself’  (Phil,  ii.7), 
and  laid  aside  his  glory,  his  knowledge  became  limited;  that 
the  divine  nature  did  not  supplement  nor  remove  the  self- 
imposed  limitation ; and  that,  accordingly,  Christ  during  his 
humiliation  did  not  possess  infallible  and  superhuman  knowl- 
edge.” As  to  this  view,  it  should  be  observed : 

(a)  It  does  not,  if  true,  help  matters.  It  may  save  the 
veracity  of  our  Lord,  but  it  sacrifices  his  omniscience  and  so 
his  infallibility.  It  may  show  that  his  mistakes  were  innocent, 
but  it  does  not  make  them  any  the  less  mistakes. 

( b ) The  theory,  however,  is  manifestly  untrue.  Our 
Saviour  does  not  exhibit  the  ignorance  that  it  demands.  On 
the  contrary,  he  saw  into  the  recesses  of  Nathanael’s  heart 
when  Nathanael  was  under  the  fig  tree;  he  saw  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  beheld  the  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish ; 
he  read  the  whole  past  life  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  whom 
he  had  never  seen  before  during  his  earthly  pilgrimage ; he 
knew  that  Judas  was  going  to  betray  him;  he  saw  the  man 
waiting  on  the  road  with  the  ass  and  the  foal  of  the  ass,  and 
the  other  man  who  had  prepared  the  guest-chamber  for  him 
to  eat  the  passover  with  his  disciples,  though  these  men  were 
not  within  the  range  of  his  physical  vision.  What  do  these 
and  other  examples  that  might  be  adduced  show,  what  can 
they  fairly  show,  but  that  our  Lord,  even  in  his  humiliation, 
was  omniscient  with  regard  to  all  that  it  concerned  him  to 
know,  as  it  certainly  did  concern  him  to  know  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  he  studied,  which  he  honored,  which  he  taught, 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  subject,  and  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  real  author?  They  are  not  detached  instances  of  su- 
pernatural knowledge,  as  in  the  cases  that  might  be  cited 
from  the  lives  of  the  Hebrew  prophets ; they  are  rather  exam- 
ples of  what  was  the  constant  state  of  our  Lord, of  what  must 
have  been  the  constant  state  of  one  who  needed  not  that  “any- 
one should  bear  witness  concerning  man,  for  he  himself  knew 
what  was  in  man”  (John  ii.25).  Thus  this  theory  fails,  as  do 
all  the  more  or  less  conscious  modifications  of  it  that  we  have 
considered.  Not  only  does  it  not  fulfil  its  purpose  of  sav- 
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ing  the  authority  of  Christ  and  so  of  his  Apostles;  but  even 
in  itself  it  is  radically  untrue.  Can  we  need  further  proof 
that  the  denials  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion, the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  are  both  vain  in  them- 
selves and  involve  nothing  less  than  the  denial  of  the  cred- 
ibility, not  to  say  the  infallibility,  of  Christ  himself  and  of 
his  Apostles  as  teachers  of  doctrine?  Of  course,  many  of 
those  who  oppose  verbal  inspiration  do  not  mean  to  make  this 
denial,  but  this  is  just  what  their  positions  mean. 

c.  The  denial  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
brings  us  to  positions  which,  logically,  are  fatal  to  consistent 
thinking  and  to  belief  in  real  existence.  To  show  that  this  is 
so,  let  us  assume,  that  the  Bible  is  not,  as  it  declares  itself  to 
be,  the  “Word  of  God”;  or  that  the  Word  of  God  does  not, 
as  Christ  and  his  Apostles  believed  and  taught  that  it  did, 
signify  a human  expression  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  that 
is  infallible  even  as  to  its  words, — that  is,  let  us,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  assume  that  the  Bible  is  not  what  it  clearly, 
and  positively  professes  to  be  and  so,  as  a whole,  is  on  its  face 
a lie  or  a mistake.  How,  then,  can  we  explain  certain  facts 
as  to  the  Bible  which,  nevertheless,  demand  explanation?  and 
how  can  we  escape  certain  positions  which  can  not  be  main- 
tained and  thought  be  consistent  or  reality  certain?  Of  these 
facts  the  more  prominent  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  Bible  holds  and  has  held  in  the  estimation  of 
the  civilized  world  generally  a unique  place  as  the  greatest 
and  best  of  books.  Hence,  it  is  known  as  the  Bible, that  is,  the 
Book. 

(a)  So  the  finest  individual  minds  have  thought. 
When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  dying,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law, 
“There  is  but  one  book;  bring  me  the  Bible.”  Goethe,  who 
was  so  brilliant  as  to  intoxicate  every  one  with  the  richness, 
originality,  and  grasp  of  his  ideas,  writes : “It  is  a belief  in 
the  Bible  the  fruit  of  deep  meditation,  which  has  served  me 
as  the  guide  of  my  moral  and  literary  life.  I have  found  it  a 
capital  safely  invested  and  richly  productive  of  interest.  No 
criticism  will  be  able  to  perplex  the  confidence  which  we  have 
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entertained  of  a writing  whose  contents  have  stirred  up  and 
given  life  to  our  vital  energy  by  its  own.”  Matthew  Arnold 
says:  ‘‘To  the  Bible  men  will  return  because  they  can  not  do 
without  it.  Because  happiness  is  our  being’s  end  and  aim,  and 
happiness  belongs  to  righteousness,  and  righteousness  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible.  For  this  simple  reason  men  will  return  to 
the  Bible,  just  as  a man  who  tried  to  give  up  food,  thinking 
it  was  a vain  thing  and  that  he  could  do  without  it,  would 
return  to  food;  or  a man  who  tried  to  give  up  sleep,  thinking 
it  was  a vain  thing,  and  he  could  do  without  it,  would  return 
to  sleep.”  The  great  editor  Charles  A.  Dana  said  : “The  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
be  added  to.17  These  that  have  been  given  are  specially  val- 
the  essentials  for  a journalist.”  These  quotations  could  easily 
liable  because  they  express  the  views  of  men  who  can  not  be 
accused  of  orthodox  bias. 

( b ) This  individual  estimate  of  the  Bible  is  that  of 
the  civilized  world  as  a zchole.  As  ever,  but  more  than  ever, 
does  the  world  regard  the  Bible  as  “the  one  book.”  Its  circu- 
lation exceeds  almost  infinitely  that  of  all  books.  It  can  now 
be  read  either  in  whole  or  in  large  part,  in  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  tongues,  and  during  the  past  decade 
it  has  appeared  in  a new  language  on  an  average  every  six 
weeks.  There  are  at  least  thirty  societies  for  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  Bible.  The  annual  output  of  these  private 
firms  is  over  twenty-eight  million  copies  of  the  whole  Bible 
or  of  important  portions  of  it;  and  in  the  past  century  five 
hundred  and  fifty  million  copies  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Bible  Societies.  The  British  Society  alone  issues  two  thou- 
sand Bibles  every  working  hour,  or  one  every  two  seconds, 
and  yet  it  is  but  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  that 
Voltaire  prophesied  that  in  one  hundred  years  the  Bible 
would  be  an  extinct  book. 

Nor  may  it  be  urged  that  these  Bibles  are  simply  issued.  It 
is  because  they  are  called  for  to  be  read  that  they  are  pub- 

17  Vid.  “Chautauqua  Text  Books,”  No.  VIII.  What  Noted  Men  Think 
of  the  Bible,  by  Professor  Luther  A.  Townsend,  D.D. 
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lished.  The  demand,  too,  for  literature  in  explanation  and  il- 
lustration of  the  Bible  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  size  of  its 
annual  issue.  Over  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  have  been 
written  in  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  This  demand  for 
books  on  the  Bible  was  never  so  great  as  it  is  now,  and  it  is 
coming  from  all  quarters  and  classes.  More  emphatically  than 
in  any  previous  age  the  civilized  world  is  saying,  “There  is 
but  one  book,  the  Bible.” 

(c)  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  won- 
derful progress  that  has  been  made  in  all  departments  of  in- 
vestigation. In  consequence  of  this  it  is  constantly  becoming 
necessary  to  discount,  and  even  to  retract,  many  of  the  state- 
ments of  even  the  most  approved  works  of  no  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Romanes  should  write:  “What  most  deeply  im- 
presses me  is  the  absence  from  the  biography  of  Christ  of 
any  doctrine  which  the  subsequent  growth  of  human  knowl- 
edge— in  natural  science,  ethics,  political  economy,  or  else- 
where— has  had  to  discount.’’13  No  fact  could  have  been  so 
striking,  no  proof  so  cogent,  as  this,  to  one  who,  like  Ro- 
manes, had  been  for  twenty-five  years  absorbed  with  science 
and  given  over  to  skepticism.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  con- 
vince such  a thinker,  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  book  of  which 
Christ  was  the  great  subject.  Another  somewhat  similar  ex- 
ample of  its  uniqueness  is  that  it  is  the  only  book  that  admits 
of  translation  into  all  languages.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
speeches  must  be  paraphrased  before  they  can  be  rendered 
into  the  tongues  of  India.  On  the  contrary,  history  has  writ- 
ten in  shining  letters  on  the  forefront  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
crisp  words  of  Martin  Kaehler,  “This  is  mankind’s  book.” 

( d ) The  significance  of  the  unique  appreciation  of 
the  Bible  can  be  felt  only  when  we  remember  the  trials  which 
the  Scriptures  have  sustained  and  to  which  they  are  still  being 
subjected.  In  no  outward  respect  is  the  Bible  so  conspicu- 
ously unique  as  in  this.  The  Koran  is  widely  circulated  and 
the  commentaries  on  it  are  legion.  Yet  even  if  in  these  re- 


18  Thoughts  on  Religion,  p.  157. 
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spects  it  could  approach  the  Bible,  the  latter  would  still  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  it  by  the  persecutions  which  it 
has  endured  and  is  still  encountering.  There  has  been  nothing 
like  them  in  history.  The  record  of  them  constitutes,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  and  significant  chapter  in  modern  history. 
Nowhere  else  can  we  read  of  such  a massing  of  patience, 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  malignity  for  the  accomplishment  of 
one  end.  Where,  then,  can  we  find  such  proof  of  the  unique 
power  of  the  Bible  as  that  it  has  come  out  of  all  these  assaults 
only  strengthened  by  them?  The  book  against  the  credibil- 
ity of  whose  records  a Celsus  wrote  his  True  Account  and 
whose  consistency  a Porphyry  labored  to  disprove;  the  book 
on  the  refutation  of  which  in  later  times  English  deism  and 
German  rationalism  and  French  atheism  exhausted  them- 
selves; the  book  the  attempts  to  discredit  which  in  the  last 
century  called  forth  and  destroyed  a Strauss,  a Renan,  and  a 
Baur, — the  book  which  has  suffered  and  triumphed  under  all 
this  should  not  now  fear  because  it  is  being  subjected  to  a 
“higher” and  often  hostile  criticism, more  learned, more  keen, 
more  resolute  than  that  to  which  any  or  all  other  writings 
have  had  to  submit ; and  such  a book  by  its  foes,  even  more 
than  by  its  friends,  ought  to  be  admitted,  as  through  this  op- 
position it  has  been  proved,  to  be  unique  in  its  hold  on  the 
confidence  and  love  of  men.  In  a word,  that,  as  never  before, 
the  Bible  is  still  the  book  is  rendered  only  the  more  conspic- 
uous and  impressive  by  the  number  and  variety  and  force  of 
the  assaults  that  it  has  sustained  and  is  yet  successfully  meet- 
ing. Indeed,  the  unique  opposition  which  it  has  always  had 
to  encounter  raises  of  itself  a strong  presumption  that  it  is 
in  a unique  sense  “the  Word  of  God.”  This  is  just  the  kind  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Devil  that  we  should  expect,  if 
the  Bible  were  such. 

( e ) Its  unique  power  and  beneficence  appear  posi- 
tively as  well  as  negatively,  in  conquering  the  world  no  less 
than  in  resisting  its  own  adversaries.  The  triumphs  of  mis- 
sions have  been  achieved  by  “the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  Word  of  God.”  Sometimes  the  Bible  has  been  the  only 
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instrument  in  the  regeneration  of  empires.  New  life  and  hope 
were  introduced  at  first  into  Japan,  not  by  any  missionary, 
but  simply  through  the  truth  recorded  on  a few  water-soaked 
pages  of  a New  Testament  picked  up  in  the  harbor  of  one  of 
the  large  cities. 

(/)  Nor  may  we  pass  over  our  own  experience  of  the 
blessed  power  of  the  Bible.  No  book  has  been  to  us  what  it  is. 
We  have  found  it  "a  lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a light  unto  our 
path"  (Ps.  cxix.105).  We  turn  to  its  consolations  when  we 
are  in  trouble,  we  rely  on  its  promises  when  we  are  in  tempta- 
tion, we  await  the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies  for  the  con- 
summation of  our  joy  and  glory.  It  responds  to  the  deepest 
longings  of  our  hearts,  as  does  no  other  book,  as  do  not  all 
other  books.  If  we  could  not  prove  it,  we  should  still  feel,  so 
that  no  argument  could  convince  us  of  the  contrary,  that  it 
holds  a unique  place  in  all  literature  and  that  it  does  this  be- 
cause of  its  unique  preciousness  to  our  souls.  Our  experience 
of  the  Bible  constrains  us  to  say  of  it  as  Walter  Scott  also 
wrote  of  it : 

Within  this  ample  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries. 

Happiest  they  of  human  race 
To  whom  their  God  has  given  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray, 

To  lift  the  latch,  to  force  the  way; 

And  better  had  they  ne’er  been  born, 

That  read  to  doubt  or  read  to  scorn. 

( g ) Now  the  question  that  arises  is  this:  Can  the 
book  which,  in  spite  of  the  uniquely  abundant  and  powerful 
criticism  that  it  has  sustained,  continues  to  make  so  uniquely 
beneficent  an  impression  for  good  on  the  greatest  minds,  to 
exert  so  uniquely  blessed  an  influence  on  the  civilized  world, 
to  effect  so  unique  transformations  in  heathendom,  and  to  be 
in  our  own  experience  nothing  less  than  the  very  truth  of 
God, — can  this  book  be  on  its  face  either  a lie  or  a mistake? 
Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  it  would  be  one  of  these,  were  it  not 
even  in  its  words  “the  Word  of  God.’’  Such  a supposition 
however,  as  that  it  is  a lie  or  a mistake  can  not  be  appreciated 
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and  not  be  felt  to  be  impossible.  If  the  Bible  were  not,  as  it 
claims,  verbally  inspired,  then  error  would  be  more  benefi- 
cent as  well  as  more  powerful  than  truth. 

(2)  The  admitted  source  of  many  parts  of  the  Bible. 
For  example : 

(a)  The  Ten  Commandments.  These,  it  is  allowed, 
form  the  highest  moral  code.  Some  of  the  most  profound 
jurists  have  been  led  to  put  their  faith  in  the  Bible  simply  be- 
cause it  contained  the  Decalogue.  Yet  Moses,  who  wrote  the 
books  which  record  it  was  the  leader  of  a half-civilized  and 
degraded  body  of  Egyptian  slaves.  Whence,  then,  did  he  get 
the  law  in  which  the  thinkers  of  each  succeeding  age  have 
found  more  to  wonder  at  and  revere  than  did  those  of  its  pre- 
decessors ? Had  his  moral  and  religious  knowledge  been  only 
that  which  his  education  and  environment  in  Egypt  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh  would  have  furnished,  could  he  have  com- 
posed it  at  all?  The  Romans  in  judicial  spirit  and  in  legal  at- 
tainments were  incomparably  superior  to  both  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Hebrews.  Yet  in  Cicero,  that  prince  of  Roman  moral- 
ists as  well  as  lawyers,  there  is  nothing  which  for  depth  of 
insight  and  universality  of  application  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  expression  can  be  even  likened  to  that  law,  which 
Moses  claimed  to  write  because  “God  spake  all  these  words” 
(Ex.  xx.  1 ) and  gave  them  to  him  written  with  his  own  finger 
on  tables  of  stone  (Dent,  ix.io).  Whence,  then,  did  Moses 
get  it,  if  not  as  he  claimed?  To  suppose  that  he  wrote  it  of 
himself  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  think  of  him,  with  the 
environment  which  we  know  that  he  had,  composing  Ham- 
let or  the  Principia. 

( b ) Take  the  Psalms.  John  Bright  once  said  to  Glad- 
stone19 that  “he  would  be  content  to  stake  upon  them  as  they 
stood  the  great  question  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a di- 
vine revelation.”  He  was  correct.  The  Psalms  are  the  prime 
and  paramount  manual  of  devotion.  Wherever  the  pursuits 
of  the  inner  life  have  been  most  largely  conceived  and  culti- 
vated, and  in  the  same  proportion,  the  Psalms  have  towered 


18  The  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  148. 
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over  every  other  vehicle  of  devotion.  Yet  their  compilation 
began  three  thousand  years  ago  with  a shepherd.  That  shep- 
herd belonged  to  a nation,  a race,  and  a civilization,  isolated 
then  and  now  out  of  relation  to  us.  They  had  no  literature 
outside  of  their  religion  nor  any  fine  art.  We  have  appro- 
priated and  even  rivalled  the  literature  and  the  art  of  the 
greatest  among  the  ancients.  Yet  no  other  people,  no  other 
religion,  however  cultivated,  however  in  sympathy  with  us, 
has  furnished  anything  at  all  comparable  with  that  strange 
book  of  Hebrew  hymns.  They  are  as  fresh  today  as  when  “the 
chief  musician'’  first  had  them  chanted.  They  are  more  pre- 
cious. They  voice  forever  the  holiest  aspirations  of  those 
whom  history  or  experience  has  made  most  dear  to  us.  How 
do  you  account  for  this  universal  and  undying  popularity  of 
a work  composed  by  men  of  the  most  isolated  and  narrowest 
of  nations?  Is  any  explanation  so  probable  as  that  the  Father 
of  us  all  inspired  the  writers?  Is  any  so  inadequate  as  that 
they  wrote  just  as  men  do  ordinarily?  As  another  has  said, 
“The  immense  disparity  between  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
book  and  the  Hebrew  people  as  a nation  shows  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  of  divine  things  contained  in  the  former, 
but  wanting  in  the  latter,  came  from  without.”  It  was  not  an 
evolution  from  within.  It  was  communicated  as  the  Bible 
itself  claims,  from  on  high. 

Now  the  question  that  arises  is  this:  Could  a book  con- 
taining, as  we  have  just  seen  that  the  Scriptures  must,  revela- 
tions from  God, — could  such  a book  be  on  its  face  a lie  or  a 
mistake?  Can  we  conceive  that  the  God  of  truth  would  pub- 
lish his  thoughts  in  any  book  that  was  such?  Could  he  thus 
sanction  error  and  not  lie  and  so  deny  himself?  Yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Bible  would  be  on  its  face  a lie  or  a mistake, 
if  it  were  not  inspired  as  to  its  words;  for  it  makes  this  claim 
for  itself. 

(3)  The  organic  unity  of  the  Bible.  It  begins  with  the 
preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  service  of  man.  It  tells  of  his 
origin,  of  his  temptation,  of  his  fall.  It  then  “draws  down- 
ward a thread  of  properly  personal  history  of  divergent  fam- 
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ilies  of  men.  This  thread  is  enlarged  into  a web,  as  from 
being  personal  the  narrative  becomes  national  from  the  ex- 
odus onwards;  and  eventually  it  includes  the  entire  race  of 
man.  And  the  whole  is  doubly  woven  into  one  formation. 
First,  by  a chain  of  divine  action,  and  of  human  instructors 
acting  under  divine  authority,  which  is  sustained  and  repre- 
sented by  national  institutions,  and  is  never  broken  until  the 
time  when  political  servitude,  like  another  Egyptian  capti- 
vity, has  become  the  appointed  destiny  of  the  nation.  Sec- 
ondly, by  the  Messianic  bond,  by  the  light  of  prophecy  shin- 
ing in  a dark  place,  and  directing  onwards  the  minds  of 
devout  men  to  the  fulness  of  time  and  the  birth  of  the  won- 
drous child,  so  as  to  link  the  older  books  to  the  dispensation 
of  the  Advent,  and  to  carry  forward  their  office,  through 
one  action  both  of  the  church  and  in  it,  until  the  final  day  of 
doom  when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  have  become 
the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ.”  Thus  the  Bible  is 
one  work.  It  is  the  history  of  redemption.  The  subject  was 
announced  in  the  protevangelium  uttered  to  our  first  parents, 
that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent’s  head. 
Each  book  adds  something  to  the  revelation  thus  begun.  Each 
book  presupposes  the  others.  The  Psalms  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Pentateuch  would  be 
most  incomplete  without  the  Psalms.  The  prophecies  rest  on 
and  develop  both  and  are  set  in  the  histories.  Each  evangelist 
writes  of  our  Lord  from  a different  standpoint;  and  to  ap- 
preciate him  truly,  we  must  read  their  fourfold  Gospel.  The 
Epistles  imply  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  it  is  also  based  on 
the  Gospels ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  even  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Saviour  need  to  be  unfolded  and  applied  by 
Paul  in  his  letters.  The  theology  of  the  latter  must  be  offset 
by  that  of  James  and  Jude  and  Peter  and  John,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  “the  faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the 
saints”  is  to  be  observed,  and  the  whole  must  be  crowned  with 
the  glowing  visions  of  the  Revelation.  Thus  either  Testament 
is  an  harmonious  whole,  and,  together,  they  form  one  book. 
The  New  is  involved  in  the  Old;  the  Old  is  unfolded  in  the 
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New.  Such  is  the  unity  of  the  Bible.  Now  remember,  that  it 
is  made  up  of  sixty-six  books;  that  these  were  composed  by 
some  forty  writers — the  Higher  Critics  would  help  us  by 
multiplying  their  number;  that  these  writers  were  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  shepherds,  fishermen, priests, warriors,  states- 
men, kings;  and  that  they  wrote  their  books  at  intervals 
through  sixteen  centuries.  How,  then,  can  we  account  for 
the  unity  of  their  result?  No  collusion  between  them  will 
explain  it;  for  they  were  too  far  separated  as  to  both  time 
and  space.  Yet  explanation  is  demanded.  Those  who  write 
independently  do  not  write  harmoniously.  Hegelian  idealism 
is  followed  by  Spencerian  positivism,  but  they  form  anything 
else  than  one  philosophy.  Whence,  then,  this  amazing  unity? 
Is  any  other  explanation  possible  than  that  the  Bible  is  what 
it  affirms  itself  to  be?  that  it  was  written  “by  men  who  spake 
from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost''  (2  Peter  i.  21)  ? 
Its  unity  involves  throughout  its  composition  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  him  who  “knows  the  end  from  the 
beginning"  because  he  has  “foreordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass." 

Now  the  question  is  this : Can  we  conceive  of  God  as  thus 
positively  superintending  and  controlling  the  composition  of 
the  whole  Bible,  even  of  those  numerous  parts  that  contain  no 
direct  revelations  from  him,  and  yet  not  allow  what  the  Bible, 
as  we  have  seen, both  implicitly  and  explicitly, both  frequently 
and  positively,  teaches;  viz.,  that  God’s  superintendence  and 
control  extended  even  to  its  words,  so  that,  in  spite  of  its  hu- 
man elements,  it  is  throughout  inerrant  and  infallible?  What 
would  this  be  but  to  admit  that  God  could  be  party  to  a lie  or 
a mistake?  And  what  would  this  be  but  to  allow  that  there 
was  no  God  at  all  ? 

(4)  The  Bible  was  written  by  men,  most  of  whom, 
and  at  least  those  who  testify  to  the  inspiration  of  the  whole, 
as  Paul  and  Peter,  were  authenticated  by  God  as  his  special 
messengers  through  the  miracles  which  they  wrought  or  the 
prophecies  which  they  delivered.  That  is,  God  has  put  on 
them,  and  so  on  their  message,  his  own  seal  of  divine  power 
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or  of  divine  knowledge.  Now  is  it  conceivable  that  he  should 
have  done  this,  if  the  book  to  which  they  contributed  was 
quite  different  from  what  on  its  very  face  it  declared  itself 
to  be?  What  would  this  be  but  for  the  God  of  truth  to  put  his 
own  seal  to  a lie  or  a mistake?  And  what  would  this  signify, 
if  not  that  there  was  no  truth  ? 

(5)  The  chief  subject  or  character  of  the  Bible.  This 
is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man. 
This  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  New  Testament  is  both  the 
history  of  his  life  in  the  flesh  and  afterwards  of  his  life  in  the 
Spirit  through  the  church  “which  is  his  body;"  and  it  is  the 
development  of  his  doctrines,  and  it  is  the  vision  of  the  com- 
ing glory  of  his  kingdom ; and  it  is  of  him  that  all  the  pro- 
phets bare  witness,  so  that  he  could  “begin  at  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets  and  expound  unto  his  disciples  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himself.”  Now  this  character  of 
Jesus  is  incomparably  the  most  wonderful  of  the  many  won- 
derful things  in  the  Bible.  View  him  from  any  standpoint 
that  you  please.  For  the  time  being  approach  him  in  the  spirit 
of  those  critics  who  would  strip  him  of  all  that  makes  him 
most  dear  to  us.  Try  to  regard  him  simply  as  “the  man  Christ 
Jesus.”  Endeavor  to  stand  sad  and  downcast  before  him  and 
to  estimate  him  only  as  we  do  the  Parthenon  in  its  ruins.  Still, 
the  question  comes,  Whence  that  character?  Though  muti- 
lated by  all  that  criticism  more  destructive  as  well  as  more 
unjust  than  time  can  do,  that  character  is  yet  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  mysteries.  History  centres  about  it;  history  has 
been  made  by  it : but  history  records  nothing  like  it.  Who. 
then,  conceived  it?  Galilean  peasants  who,  according  to  their 
own  statements,  never  understood  Christ  while  he  was  with 
them? The  idea  is  preposterous.  With  the  picture  before  them, 
the  world’s  best  thinkers  and  scholars  have  failed  utterly  even 
to  reproduce  it.  Indeed,  as  Theodore  Parker  said,  “It  would 
have  taken  a Jesus  to  forge  a Jesus.”20  We  are  driven,  then, 
to  the  alternative.  This  character  must  be  of  divine  concep- 
tion. God  must  have  instituted  the  types  which  foreshadowed 


20  The  Person  of  Christ,  p.  267. 
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him. God  must  have  inspired  the  prophecies  which  foretold 
him.  God’s  personal  manifestation  must  have  been  the  life 
which  expressed  him.  And  this  being  so,  God’s,  even  to  its 
words,  must  be  the  book  of  which  he  is  the  subject  and  the 
sum,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Otherwise,  the  most  glori- 
ous of  God’s  thoughts,  to  say  no  more  where  infinitely  more 
could  be  said, — the  most  glorious  of  his  thoughts  God  has 
chosen  to  enshrine  in  a book  which,  if  it  were  not,  even  as  to 
its  words,  his  Word,  would  be,  as  we  have  seen,  on  its  very 
face,  a lie  or  a mistake.  Who  can  appreciate  this  and  not  say 
that  it  is  impossible?  As  well  might  we  think  that  he  who  is 
“the  brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory  and  the  express  image 
of  his  substance’’  would  take  to  himself  a sinful  human  na- 
ture. Were  either  supposition  possible,  the  distinction  be- 
tween truth  and  error  would  be  gone ; thought  would  be  vain ; 
and  being  itself  might  be  a delusion. 

Thus  these  conspicuous  and  incontestable  facts  to  which  at- 
tention has  just  been  called:  the  uniquely  powerful  and  blessed 
influence  of  the  Bible,  the  inadequacy  of  its  human  authors 
as  the  sole  authors  of  its  truths  and  of  its  effects,  its  organic 
unity,  the  seal  of  miracle  and  prophecy  impressed  on  it,  and 
its  controlling  character,  are  inconsistent  with  any  other  hy- 
pothesis than  that  the  Bible  is  the  supernatural  work  of  God. 
But  do  you  not  see,  as  in  each  case  has  been  pointed  out, 
that,  this  being  granted,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that,  even  as 
to  its  words,  it  is  the  Word  of  God  and  so  in  all  respects  in- 
errant  ? For  that  even  as  to  its  words  it  is  the  Word  of  God, — 
this  is  its  clear  and  positive  claim  for  itself ; and  this  being  so, 
how  could  the  God  of  truth  have  had  any  personal  share  in  its 
production,  were  this  claim  untrue?  Would  he  not  on  any 
such  supposition  be  himself  a party  to  untruth  and  so  deny 
himself?  But  “he  can  not  deny  himself”  (2  Tim.  ii.13). 

IV.  The  Alleged  Mistakes  of  the  Bible 

What,  however,  in  view  of  this  conclusion  are  we  to  think 
of  the  alleged  mistakes  of  the  Bible?  Do  not  these  prove  that, 
whatever  it  may  say  of  itself,  it  is  errant  and  so  not  verbally 
inspired? 
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A.  W e should  remark  : 

1.  The  objection  thus  raised  we  ought  not  to  try  to  evade. 

a.  We  may  not  say,  as  some  do,  especially  when  convers- 
ing with  persons  of  little  scholarship,  that  the  apparent  mis- 
takes of  the  Bible  are  all  due  to  inaccuracies  of  translation. 
Every  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures  in  the  originals  knows 
that  this  is  not  so.  No  translation,  and  least  of  all  one  from 
the  Greek,  can  bring  out  the  richness  of  the  original;  but  any 
really  good  translation  can  avoid  misstatements  and  false 
doctrines,  and  both  our  Revised  and  Authorized  Versions  of 
the  Scriptures  probably  stand  unsurpassed  among  transla- 
tions of  every  kind. 

b.  Neither  may  we  say,  as  many  are  prone  to  do,  that  if 
we  had  the  original  documents  of  the  Bible,  for  which  alone 
inspiration  is  claimed,  all  the  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures 
would  disappear.  This  is  not  true  either.  Doubtless,  most  of 
them,  particularly,  as  to  numbers,  are  due  to  the  inevitable 
mistakes  of  copyists  not  supernaturally  guided.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  wonderful  progress  of  Textual  Criticism  has  en- 
abled us  to  correct  most  of  these  errors.  Indeed,  we  can  say 
with  certainty  that,  though  we  do  not  have  an  inspired  text, 
we  do  have  a text  which  in  all  respects  save  the  merest  unes- 
sentials is  already  what  the  inspired  autographs  were. 

c.  Nor  may  we  claim  that,  because  the  alleged  mistakes 
in  the  Bible  are  comparatively  few  and  trifling,  we  should 
ignore  them  altogether.  It  is  true  that,  relatively,  they  are 
not  numerous  and  that  in  any  other  book  they  would  be  in- 
significant. As  Prebendary  Row  well  says:  “These  discrep- 
pancies  have  been  exaggerated  to  an  extent  that  is  absurd.  A 
large  number  of  them  admit  of  an  easy  reconciliation  under 
the  guidance  of  common  sense.  Others  arise  from  the  frag- 
mentary nature  of  the  narrative,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
entire  facts.  Not  a few  of  the  remainder  owe  their  origin  to 
the  fact  that  the  events  have  been  grouped  in  reference  to  the 
religious  purpose  of  the  author  rather  than  to  the  order  of 
direct  historical  sequence.  Of  a few  the  reconciliation  is 
difficult”21 


21  Bampton  Lectures,  1 877,  p.  472. 
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These  few,  however,  are  enough  to  demand  careful  atten- 
tion. The  book  which,  even  as  to  its  words  is  the  “Word  of 
God’’  is  no  place  for  even  a few  real  discrepancies.22 

d.  Nor,  finally,  may  it  be  urged  that  probably  every  one 
of  these  relatively  few  apparent  discrepancies  can  be  removed 
by  resorting  to  exegesis  more  or  less  strained  and  unnatural. 
Just  because  we  believe  the  Bible  to  be  even  in  its  words  the 
Word  of  God  must  we  insist  that  any  but  the  most  honest 
exegesis  of  it  is  absolutely  intolerable.  It  is  infinitely  better  to 
deny  every  even  the  lowest  kind  of  inspiration  than  to  resort 
to  any  exegetical  trick  to  maintain  our  doctrine.  In  a word, 
we  are  bound  frankly  to  admit  that  there  are  in  the  Scriptures 
some  apparent  mistakes.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  them? 

2.  Two  courses  are  open : 

a.  We  may  allow  that  the  mistakes  are  real,  and  so  deny 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  For  this  course,  however, 
we  could  advance  no  other  argument  than  the  one  from  in- 
ability. All  that  we  could  say  would  be  that  we  could  not  solve 
the  problem  and  that,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  solved.  But 
this  is  no  sufficient  argument.  Because  you  have  no  key  for  a 
lock  it  does  not  follow  that  it  can  not  be  unlocked.  Hence,  it 
is  not  conclusive  to  show  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in 
the  Bible.  Until  you  can  prove  that  these  are  indisputable 
errors,  that  they  necessarily  involve  contradictions,  they  will, 
in  view  of  the  great  weight  of  evidence  for  the  inerrancy  of 
the  Scriptures,  count  for  nothing  save  as  adverse  presump- 
tions. Now  discrepancies  of  this  kind  are  not  forthcoming. 
Not  one  of  the  alleged  mistakes  of  the  Scriptures  is  such  as 
requires  us  to  admit  that  it  must  be  a mistake ; is  such  as  for- 
bids the  belief  that  its  offence  could  be  removed,  did  we  know 
enough;  is  such  as  may  not  honestly  be  kept  in  abeyance,  if 
there  be,  as  there  is,  the  strongest  presumption  against  it. 

b.  There  is  the  alternative  course.  We  may  regard  these 
apparent  mistakes  as  real  difficulties  to  lie  frankly  admitted 
and  carefully  studied,  but  not  at  all  as  objections  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  doctrine  in  question  must  be  rejected. 


22  So  Augustine  argues  to  Jerome.  See  the  former's  fortieth  epistle. 
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For  the  adoption  of  this  course  there  are  numerous  and 
strong  and,  it  would  seem,  sufficient  reasons. 

(1)  The  most  serious  of  the  alleged  mistakes  in  Scrip- 
ture are  only  unproved  errors.  In  logical  phrase,  with  refer- 
ence to  other  Biblical  statements,  they  may  be  contraries,  but 
they  have  not  been  shown  to  be  contradictories. 

(2)  The  existence  of  such  difficulties  is  only  what  was, 
from  analogy,  to  be  expected.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a greater 
difficulty,  if  we  did  not  find  them.  The  case  of  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration  would  then  be  unlike  that  of  all  the  other  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible.  Which  one  of  them  does  not  encounter 
difficulties  in  the  facts  to  which  it  has  to  be  applied?  Do  not 
some  of  them,  for  example,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  elec- 
tion, meet  difficulties  yet  more  serious  when  they  come  to  be 
worked  out  in  physical  and  human  nature?  Moreover,  is  it 
not  on  grounds  such  as  these  that  science  is  built  up?  Outside 
of  the  sphere  of  necessary  truth,  it  is  accepted,  not  because  it 
has  been  demonstrated,  not  because  all  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  it  have  been  removed,  but  solely  because  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  in  its  favor. 

(3)  The  apparent  mistakes  of  the  Bible  are  a vanishing 
as  well  as  an  uncertain  quantity.  As  Dr.  Warfield  has  said, 
“Every  critical  student  knows  that  the  progress  of  investiga- 
tion has  been  a continuous  process  of  removing  difficulties, 
until  scarcely  a shred  of  the  old  list  of  ‘Biblical  Errors’ 
remains.”23 

(4)  In  addition  to  all  this,  as  what  is  decisive,  there  is 
the  immense  presumption  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  verbal, 
inspiration  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  inspiration.  This  presumption  is  no  less  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  vast  mass  of  evidence,  that  the  Bible  is  cred- 
ible in  its  doctrinal  statements ; that  our  Lord  and  his  Apos- 
tles are  trustworthy  in  their  teaching  of  doctrine;  and  that 
the  book  which,  in  view  of  its  influence  so  unique,  its  authors 
so  inadequate  in  themselves,  its  unity,  its  miraculous  attesta- 
tion, and  its  controlling  character,  is  evidently  supernatural, 

23  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Vol.  IV,  p.  220. 
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can  not  but  be  so  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  which  it  itself 
affirms,  that  is,  even  as  to  its  words. 

Conclusion 

Such  being  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this  alternative,  can 
we  hesitate  which  to  take?  Must  it  not  be  unreasonable,  for 
the  sake  of  a few  to  be  expected  and  diminishing  difficulties, 
a few  to  be  anticipated  and  decreasing  unproved  errors,  to  set 
aside  a doctrine  which  rests  on  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament  in  general,  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  in  particular,  and  on  the  moral  impossibility  of 
the  Bible  being  supernatural  as  it  is  and  not  being  inspired  as 
it  says  ? 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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Having  in  previous  pages*  noted  the  effect  of  certain  the- 
oretical presumptions  upon  the  conclusions  of  those  who  in- 
vestigate, we  pass  now  in  the  second  place  to  what  Bacon 
would  call  the  idola  tribus,  or  the  reading  of  human  desires 
or  intellect  into  nature.  These  idola  are  insidious,  for,  no  mat- 
ter how  unwittingly  an  investigator's  set  of  deliberated  philo- 
sophical “credos”  creeps  into  his  observations,  the  idola  tribus 
or  the  anthropomorphizing  proclivities  far  more  subtly  and 
unconsciously  work  to  nullify  scientific  accuracy  of  inter- 
pretation. For  these  proclivities  are  part  and  parcel  of,  and 
deeply  rooted  in  instinctive  human  nature.  Their  elemental 
form  is  seen  in  the  naive,  unrestrained  animism  of  the  prim- 
itive religions  where  not  only  animals  (as  in  totemism)  but 
natural  forces  have  intelligence,  feelings  and  will  imputed  to 

them.  Study  of  child  psychology  reveals  the  same  personal- 
izing or,  (as  Ladd)  “introjective”  tendency  as  one  of  the 
first  activities,  even  life  activities  of  the  individual  and  the 
most  characteristic.  In  philosophy  many  ruling  spirits  are 
convinced  that  the  entire  cosmos  is  but  the  reflection  of  the 
personal  microcosmos,  and  is  therefore  thought  or  will  in  ul- 
timate reality.  Because  nothing  can  be  conceived  as  outside  of 
or  different  from  the  mind,  everything  is  subject  to  its  con- 
structions. Without  this  so-called  “pathetic  fallacy,”  philoso- 
phy and  the  history  of  philosophy  would  be  impoverished  of 
all  its  idealism  and  transcendentalism.  In  theology  the  method 
of  anthropomorphism  is  encouraged  as  the  method  par  excel- 
lence of  knowing  deity.  In  the  sphere  of  animal  psychology, 

then,  are  we  to  be  totally  denied  the  right  of  employing  the 
categories  and  qualities  of  mind  in  interpreting  animal  activ- 
ity simply  because  they  are  often  uncritically  and  inordinately 
applied  in  these  other  spheres  ? Must  we  be  so  abstemious  in 
the  exercise  of  a tendency  which  seems  to  be  natural  and 
therefore  right  in  itself?  This  question  forms  the  experimen- 
tum  crucis  of  animal  psychology. 


*The  first  article  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  this 
Review,  pp.  46-71. 
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No  matter  what  answer  is  given  to  this  question  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  the  point  where  most  of  animal  psychology 
hitherto  has  egregiously  gone  astray.  A short  historical  sur- 
vey will  bring  home  this  truth.  The  anthropomorphizing 
naivete  characteristic  of  popular  animal  psychology  is  found 
so  far  back  in  history  as  that  thesaurus  of  anecdotes  and  ob- 
servations, Historia  A nimccUum  of  Aristotle,  345  B.C.,  where- 
in the  cuckoo  is  said  to  be  “conscious  of  its  own  timidity,” 
and  certain  pigeons  to  “discriminate  ten  different  varieties  of 
hawks,”  and  “many  animals  imitate  mankind.”  Equally  na- 
ive in  their  imputations  are  the  reflections  of  Montaigne  in 
1580.  He  asks,  e.g.,  “Why  doth  the  spider  spin  her  artificial 
web  thicker  in  one  place  and  thin  in  another  ? And  useth  one 
and  then  another  knot,  except  she  had  an  imaginary  sort  of 
deliberation,  forethought  and  conclusion?”  Of  the  Thracian 
fox  which  was  said  to  test  the  ice  of  a river  before  cross- 
ing by  listening  to  the  roaring  of  the  water  beneath,  he  says: 
“Might  we  not  lawfully  judge  that  the  same  discourse  pos- 
sessed her  head  as  in  like  case  it  would  ours?  And  that  it  is 
a kind  of  a debating  reason  and  consequence  drawn  from 
natural  sense?  ‘Whatsoever  maketh  a noise  rnoveth;  what- 
soever moveth  is  not  frozen;  whatsoever  is  not  frozen  is 
liquid;  whatsoever  is  liquid  yields  under  my  weight.’”58 
Canon  Rorarius  wrote  a book  to  demonstrate  “quod  anima- 
lia  bruta  saepe  ratione  utantur  melius  homine.” 

Medieval  scholastic  theology  tended  to  depreciate  the  an- 
imal intelligence  for  doctrinal  reasons.  Some  sixty  years  later 
than  Montaigne,  Descartes  wrote  saying,  “as  for  understand- 
ing or  thought  attributed  to  brutes  by  Montaigne  and  others 
I cannot  hold  their  opinion.”  Animals  surpass  men  only  in 
those  actions  “which  are  not  directed  by  thoughts.  They  act 
by  force  of  nature  and  by  springs,  like  a clock  which  tells 
better  what  the  hour  is  than  our  judgment  can  tell  us.  When 
swallows  come  in  the  spring  they  act  in  that  like  a clock.”'9 
This  reaction  in  favor  of  l' animal-machine  theory  was  not  so 


58  His  Essays,  translated  by  Florio. 

59  From  a letter  to  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 
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extreme  however  as  to  represent  animals  as  feelingless  auto- 
mata, as  certain  modern  psychologists60  hold.  The  elder  Rei- 
marus  continued  this  general  attitude  in  a critique  of  the 
indiscriminate  humanizing  of  animals  then  prevailing,81  fol- 
lowed later  by  Fluegel62  and  Schneider03  who  was  singularly 
a Darwinian  zoologist.  This  comprises  the  natural  history 
period  of  our  science. 

The  second  period,  from  Darwin  and  Romanes  to  C.  L. 
Morgan,  was  critical  but  only  in  that  scientists  scrutinized  the 
anecdotal  material  more  carefully.  They  arranged  that  mater- 
ial, it  must  be  confessed,  in  a very  doctrinaire  fashion  for  their 
ultimate  theoretical  ends  and  hence  succumbed  essentially  to 
the  fault  of  their  predecessors.  How  parallel  are  the  follow- 
ing remarks  with  those  of  Montaigne,  “Only  few  people  now 
dispute  that  animals  have  some  power  of  reasoning.  Animals 
may  constantly  be  seen  to  pause,  deliberate  and  resolve.”  And 
“we  must  admit  that  they  possess  some  power  of  imagina- 
tion.”84 Romanes’  whole  work  is  the  projection  on  a large 
scale  of  the  chromograph  of  his  mental  processes  upon  the 
screen  of  the  animal  mind.  He  plots  out  the  ascending  levels 
of  the  human  consciousness  and  then  studiously  reads  them 
into  the  ascending  animal  orders  of  the  seal  a naturae.  He  is 
the  learned  paragon  not  only  of  the  Darwinian  school  but  of 
the  many  adherents  of  the  idola  tribus  and  idola  theatri 
conjointly  taken.65  Brehm  represents  a certain  popular  psy- 
chology in  which  he  reduces  all  instinctive  animal  actions  to 
“the  animal’s  own  understanding.”08  John  Burroughs  repre- 


60  Bethe  and  Loeb. 

61  Allgemeine  Bctrachtungcn  iiber  die  Triebe  der  Thiere,  1773. 

62  Seelenleben  der  Thiere  (18 Q/). 

63  Der  Thierische  Wille. 

64  Darwin’s  Descent  of  Man. 

65  One  illustration  may  suffice;  when  a certain  monkey  after  much 
manipulation  acquired  the  ability  to  unscrew  a screw,  always  turning  it 
in  the  right  direction,  Romanes  states  that  the  monkey  had  learned  " the 
principle  of  the  screw,”  as  if  the  causal  principle  were  one  of  Kant’s  a 
priori  categories  profoundly  imbedded  in  the  ape  mind  and  now  ex- 
plicitly understood  in  its  relation  to  the  theory  of  mechanics. 

66  Thierlaben,  p.  20  ff. 
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sents  another  semi-popular  animal  psychology  of  the  anec- 
dotal type  the  general  effect  of  which  is  decidedly  pernicious 
upon  the  scientific  attitude. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  rigorous  experimental 
method,  at  Morgan’s  instigation,  has  come  into  its  own, 
carrying  further  the  critical,  observational,  and  anecdotal 
methods  into  the  critical  observation  of  the  behaviour  of  an- 
imals under  known  and  purposely  varied  conditions.  Al- 
though their  conclusions  are  conceded  to  be  perhaps  too  un- 
favorable to  animal  intelligence  at  the  outset  of  the  movement, 
yet  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  science,  the  subjec- 
tive and  objective  elements,  fact  and  inference,  have  been 
distinguished  in  a way  worthy  of  the  name  of  science.  The 
“action-system”  of  the  animal  is  studied,  as  opposed  to  the 
mind  in  and  per  se,  for  “knowledge  of  the  action-system  and 
its  connections  is  a prerequisite  to  knowledge  of  its  stream 
of  consciousness.  Behavior  includes  consciousness  and  ac- 
tion, states  of  mind  and  their  connections.”67  It  is  open  to 
question  whether  the  mind  of  the  animal  is  so  transparently 
seen  in  its  behavior,  and  whether  “consciousness  and  ac- 
tion” are  as  coterminous  as  is  claimed.  This  is  virtually  mod- 
ern voluntaristic  psychology  transferred  to  the  animals.  Yet 
in  so  far  as  behavior,  in  absence  of  language,  is  the  only 
means  whereby  the  animal  mind  can  be  communicated,  its  ac- 
curate observation  by  experiment  must  be  regarded  as  the 
safest  avenue,  short  of  an  “Open  Sesame,”  to  the  brute  psyche. 
Also,  the  artificial  conditions  of  experimentation,  e.g.  Thorn- 
dike's practice  of  putting  the  animal  into  a condition  of  “utter 
hunger,”  and  into  an  unfamiliar  environment,  have  been 
rightfully  urged  as  prejudicial  to  a fair  test.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  objective  data  that  shall  in  the  future  be  col- 
lected by  this  method  will  lead  the  scientists  out  into  a more 
definite  knowledge  of  animal  mentality.  But  experimental- 
ism  will  never  constitute  the  “be  all  and  end  all'’  as  long  as 
( i ) mere  statistics  and  artificial  apparatus  fail  to  adequately 
measure  what  is  incommensurate  in  kind  with  it;  (2)  as  long 


67  Thorndike,  Animal  Intelligence,  p.  15. 
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as  even  with  the  data  before  them,  the  influence  of  the  per- 
sonal differences  will  constantly  manifest  itself.  The  personal 
equation  must  always  be  deducted  even  in  as  objective  a 
science  as  astronomy. 

Considered  more  specifically,  what  is  the  nature  of  these 
idola  tribus?  They  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds;  (a)  those 
tendencies  common  to  all  mankind,  (b)  those  peculiar  to  in- 
dividuals, i.e.  the  tendency  to  project  individual  mental  differ- 
ences, as  visual-mindedness,  or  strong  reasoning  powers,  into 
animal  consciousness.  We  project  our  humanity  and  our  pe- 
culiar personality  into  the  organic  orders  (we  might  call  these 
“anthropomorphism”  and  “idiomorphism”  respectively). 

This  is  but  a specific  form  of  the  general  philosophical 
problem  of  epistemology  or  the  relation  between  the  knower 
and  the  object  of  knowledge.  The  idealist  holds  that  the 
world  is  invested  with  human  sensation,  perception,  concep- 
tion and  ideation,  and  even  feeling  and  consciousness  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  not  exist  if  our  minds  were  with- 
drawn from  it.  All  that  enters  the  consciousness  partakes 
immediately  of  our  psychic  qualities  so  that  “Nature  always 
wears  the  colors  of  spirit,”  as  Emerson  says.  We  may  dub 
this  the  “pathetic  fallacy”  or,  as  Ralph  B.  Perry,  “the  ego- 
centric predicament,”  yet  the  essential  truth  remains  that  in 
all  our  observations  and  interpretation  of  phenomena  we  can- 
not escape  our  own  consciousness  and  its  experience-engen- 
dered contents  which  envelopes  us  like  a cloud,  modifying 
and  bedimming  our  vision  even  when  we  most  earnestly  seek 
to  penetrate  through  it.  We  interpret  causation  or  power  in 
terms  of  our  own  muscular  experience.  We  read  design  in 
nature  because  we  read  it  out  of  the  intelligence  headquarters 
of  consciousness.  When  we  ascend  from  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic  or  biological  sphere,  this  “ejective”  tendency  be- 
comes a more  irrepressible  and  spontaneous  one  because  of 
the  activity,  life,  feeling  and  apparent  consciousness  that  al- 
ready exist  in  the  object.  Further,  the  cognitive  act  of  assim- 
ilation, i.e.  in  this  case,  of  the  human  mind  to  animal  life,  is 
an  intellectual  activity  much  more  naturally  and  easily  exer- 
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cised  than  its  opposite,  namely,  differentiation  or  discrimina- 
tion. When  we  reach  the  highest  level  of  created  being,  viz. 
man,  much  more  intuitively  and  spontaneously  do  we  not 
only  interpret  our  neighbor  as  a self-conscious  being  like 
unto  ourselves,  but  we  project  our  own  purposes  and  desires 
into  him,  and  impute  our  peculiar  intelligence  and  sentiments 
uncritically,  to  him.  Yet  we  cannot  and  often  dare  not  as- 
sume that  he  is  what  we  think  him  to  be.  Notwithstanding 
the  present  ridicule  of  the  so-called  “subcutaneous  mind,”  i.e. 
inaccessible  mind,88  comparative  human  psychology  reveals 
that  there  are  twists  and  turns,  traits  and  peculiarities  in 
other  minds  than  ours  which  long  time  and  acquaintanceship 
never  successfully  explain  or  even  clearly  divulge.  “In  all 
psychological  investigation,”  says  C.  L.  Morgan,  “the  fun- 
damental isolation  of  the  individual  mind  is  a fact  to  be  stead- 
ily borne  in  remembrance.  The  only  mind  with  which  any  of 
us  is  directly  acquainted  is  his  own  mind.  Our  conceptions  of 
the  world  and  of  men  must  be  framed  in  terms  of  our  own 
individual  modes  of  consciousness.  For  each  of  us  this  is  our 
one  standard.  Each  of  us  lives  in  his  own  world  which  he 
makes  for  himself.  The  world  of  the  melancholy  Jacques 
differs  toto  coelo  from  the  world  of  the  genial  Mark  Tapley. 
A great  true  mind  cannot  conceive  the  littleness  and  falsities 
of  small  mindlets ; nor  can  a little  mind  appreciate  a great 
mind,  but  picks  out  according  to  idiosyncrasy  some  petty 
little  trait  of  character,  or  some  little  fault  or  fad,  and  forever 
harps  on  that. — My  neighbor’s  mind  never  can  be  an  object 
to  me ; it  is  an  eject,  an  image  of  my  own  consciousness  which 
I throw  out  of  myself.”69  As  long  as  we  possess  finite  minds 
we  perforce  must  use  them  as  the  best  key  for  interpretation 
of  phenomena  because  they  are  not  only  the  sole  means  of 
interpreting  phenomena,  but  they  are  themselves  the  highest 
order  of  reality.  This  necessity  cannot  be  escaped,  for  mind 
is  not  only  the  most  immediate  reality  to  us,  but  it  is  the  only 
reality  which  we  possess  with  which  to  interpret  the  world 

68  R.  B.  Perry,  in  Present  Tendencies  in  Philosophy. 

69  Mind,  Vol.  IX,  p.  175. 
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which  presses  upon  us  in  phenomena.  Herein  consists  the  di- 
lemma, that  while  this  is  true,  we  must  avoid  stamping  phe- 
nomena with  the  image  and  superscription  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness and  personality.  While  objective  truth  must  pass 
through,  and  be  subjected  to  consciousness  in  order  to  be 
known,  it  must  not  partake  of  any  quality  or  content  which 
that  consciousness  in  its  complex  assimilating  and  ideational 
processes  tends  to  lend  to  it  in  the  very  act  of  interpreting  it. 
Whilst  our  conception  of  other  minds  must  be  framed  in 
terms  of  our  own  mind,  we  must  yet  prevent  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  mind  interpreted  with  the  interpreting  mind. 

Before  this  principle  is  applied  to  the  study  of  animals  let 
us  bring  to  greater  prominence  the  anticipated  difficulties  by 
noting  the  great  psychical  differences  which  exist  within  the 
human  species.  Such  differences  may  be  of  two  kinds : (a)  in 
quantity,  or  in  the  relative  development  of  the  same  faculties, 
or  (b),  in  quality,  or  the  possession  of  distinctly  different 
faculties,  or  of  a higher  organization  and  balance  or  com- 
bination of  faculties  sufficient  to  produce  a qualitative  dif- 
ference. The  wide  gap  between  the  savant  and  savage  psyche 
is  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  The  impossibility  of  the 
savant  understanding  the  low  mentality  of  the  central  Afri- 
can tribes  is  seen  from  the  many  and  conflicting  theories  of 
the  trained  anthropologists  who  go  among  them  to  study 
their  characteristics.  The  rationale  of  fetichism  and  of  totem- 
ism  is  grasped  by  few  civilized  minds.  In  general,  people  of 
lower  and  of  higher  civilizations  are  quite  inhabile  in  mental 
understanding  of  each  other.  The  mutual  distastes  of  the  ner- 
vous Frenchman  and  of  the  subjective  Teuton,  and  the  dif- 
erent  idealism  of  the  Englishman  and  typical  American  prove 
that  it  is  also  a racial  matter;  and  class  warfare  between  the 
various  social  strata  within  the  civilized  nation  attests  that 
they  are  quantitative  differences  of  momentous  importance. 
It  may  be  a professional  matter.  For  imagine  the  common 
intellectual  interests  that  might  exist  between  a philosopher 
and  a cobbler,  a connoisseur  and  a steel-worker.  Again,  how 
lamentably  an  adult,  even  parent  mind  is  completely  alien  to 
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the  simplicity  of  the  child  mind?  If  then  it  be  true  that  ani- 
mals possess  a mind  it  is  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive how  antecedently  probable  and  even  certain  it  is  that  it 
will  be  grossly  misconceived  and  stupidly  anthropomor- 
phized. This  probability  is  augmented  beyond  conception 
when  it  is  noted  that  the  difference  we  have  to  deal  with  here 
is  not  merely  quantitative  but  qualitative. 

What,  we  must  ask,  constitute  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
interpreting  the  animal  mind?  This  properly  answered,  will 
explain  the  nature  of  our  idola  tribus. 

The  first  and  general  one  was  just  mentioned,  viz : the 
great  qualitative  gap  which  self-evidently  exists  between  the 
animal  and  human  minds.  This  may  be  safely  assumed  with- 
out begging  the  question. 

A further  difficulty,  and  one  which  is  part  of  the  first  and 
general  difficulty,  is  the  existence  of  quantitatively  and  qual- 
itatively different  sense-organs  and  neural  systems  in  animals, 
and  hence  of  different  senses  and  powers,  either  superior  or 
inferior  to  those  of  man.  This  C.  L.  Morgan  terms  the  dif- 
ferent “ratio  of  the  senses.”  That  there  are  these  differences 
admits  of  no  doubt,  for  this  fact  is  built  upon  the  existence  of 
different  physiological  nerve-ends  or  sense-organs,  and  where 
structure  differs  function  must  differ.  Experimentalists  have 
established  this  as  well.  The  insects  and  Crustacea  for  exam- 
ple, have  compound  eyes  built  upon  an  entirely  different  pat- 
tern from  ours.  There  is  no  possible  calculation  in  the  terms 
of  consciousness  of  what  their  visual  life,  imagery,  and  idea- 
tion (if  any)  is,  having  so  radically  different  an  optical 
structure  as  we  do.  In  the  sense  of  smell  many  of  the  higher 
mammals,  and  possibly  some  of  the  birds  excel  man.70  The 
house-fly  may  excel  man  in  the  sense  of  temperature ; the  cat 
excels  in  the  sense  of  touch,  and  the  bee  in  the  sense  of  di- 
rection. Even  in  sight  where  man  decidedly  excels,  the  hawk 
might  surpass  him  in  the  perception  of  movement.  In  hearing 
also  man  is  excelled  by  some  animals.71  Man  may  be  definitely 

70  Haggerty,  op.  cit. 

71  Vide  Haggerty  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  12. 
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unique  only  in  sense  of  color.  Ants  have  probably  unique  and 
unknown  senses  in  their  antennae.  Where  we  might  attribute 
sagacity  in  animals  to  a certain  particular  sense  or  senses, 
the  actual  fact  in  the  case  may  be  quite  different.  For  Watson 
having  experimented  with  white  rats  with  vibrissae  cut  off 
and  feet  anaesthetized,  and  which  could  neither  hear  nor  smell 
nor  see,  found  that  their  ability  to  learn  a labyrinth  or  run  a 
maze  was  not  affected,  pointing  thus  to  a new  or  independent 
sense,  probably  an  internal  muscular  or  kinaesthetic  sense,  he 
thought.  Frogs  are  able  to  recognize  light  waves  by  means  of 
the  skin  as  well  as  the  eye.  Again,  while  the  Russian  wolf- 
hound (and  likely  all  dogs)  is  color-blind,  contrary  to  expec- 
tation the  nocturnal  raccoon  which  has  much  less  practical 
use  for  a color  sense  possesses  this  sense  with  great  discrim- 
inative power.  In  hearing,  the  dancing-mouse  is  deaf,  Yer- 
kes  found,  while  birds  and  dogs  have  fine  discriminations  of 
sound.  Ants  detect  odors  with  the  joints  of  their  antennae, 
whereas  the  popular  opinion  is  that  the  antennae  are  for  the 
tactual  function  only.  Jennings  has  shown,  contrary  to  a 
priori  presumption,  that  mere  unorganized  naked  protoplasm 
as  found  in  the  amoeba  reacts  from  all  classes  of  stimuli 
from  which  higher  animals  react.  How  deceptive  our  know- 
ledge even  of  the  human  senses  is,  is  well  witnessed  by  the 
recent  accounts  of  a blind  and  deaf  woman  who  can  read 
and  perceive  objects  in  a picture  by  smelling  the  printer’s 
ink.  These  are  but  a few  of  the  countless  instances  in  which 
popular  notions  have  been  upset  by  experiment.  Even  when 
we  come  to  those  animals  nearest  to  us  in  the  scale  of  life, 
the  “difficulties  are  enormously  increased,”  says  Morgan.72 
Here  “the  sense-data  are  probably  much  the  same,  but  they 
are  combined  in  different  proportions.  Olfactory  sensation 
must,  one  would  suppose,  be  built  into  the  ‘constructs’  of  the 
dog  and  the  deer  to  an  extent  which  we  cannot  at  all  realize. 
And  then  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  immensity  of  the 
ignorance  of  animals.  That  ignorance  in  combination  with 
perfect  perceptual  clearness  and  with  inconceivably  strong 


72  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,  p.  333. 
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instincts,  produces  a creature  whose  mental  states  we  can 
never  accurately  understand.” 

From  these  cases  and  others  Haggerty  infers,73  first  that 
“We  cannot  conclude  from  the  mere  presence  of  a sense- 
organ  that  the  animal  smells,  hears,  tastes,  sees,  etc.  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  animals  having  the  same  sense-organs, 
and  certainly  not  as  the  human  being  does.  Second : research 
has  revealed  the  presence  of  sensory  reactions  in  animals,  as 
in  the  amoeba,  in  which  there  are  no  specific  sense-organs; 
Third : in  other  animals  there  have  been  discovered  sensory- 
reactions  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the  human 
species,  indicating  the  presence  of  an  entirely  new  sense." 
To  this  it  might  be  added  that  “a  bodily  structure  entirely 
unlike  our  own  must  create  a background  of  organic  sensa- 
tion which  renders  the  whole  animal  life  foreign  and  unfa- 
miliar to  us.”74 

The  importance  of  these  revelations  concerning  the  nature 
of  animal  sense  life  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  man  all 
higher  cognitive  and  intellectual  life  depends  upon  the  sense- 
data  directly,  viz:  in  conception,  reasoning  imagination,  ab- 
straction, assimilation  and  perception.  Hence  if  there  be  a 
higher  activity  than  a mere  sense-life  or  stream  of  unrelated 
sensations  in  animals,  being  constructed  as  it  is  on  such  qual- 
itatively and  quantitatively  different,  superior  or  inferior, 
sense-experience  as  a foundation,  any  knowledge  of  that 
higher  mind  must  be  all  the  more  baffling  and  impossible.  If 
certain  animals  have  such  a superior  treasure  of  olfactory, 
auditory  or  tactual  sensations,  their  associations,  ideation, 
imagination  and  reason,  if  they  possess  these,  must  be  incal- 
culably beyond  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  our  imagination. 
“It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted  wit  or  enlarged 
understanding,”  says  J.  Locke,  “by  any  quickness  or  variety 
of  thought  to  invent  or  frame  one  simple  idea  (he  means 
sense-impression)  in  the  mind.”75  We  can  imagine  a color 

73  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  107 

74  Miss  Washburn,  Animal  Mind,  p.  3. 

75  The  Human  Understanding,  Book  II,  Chapter  II. 
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or  smell  which  we  have  never  experienced  no  more  than  we 
can  lift  ourselves  by  our  own  bootstraps.  How  much  more 
does  this  apply  to  his  “compound  ideas”  or  elaborated  con- 
structs of  the  simple  ideas  of  animals  especially  where  there 
is  a totally  new  sense  present  in  the  animal ! Even  where  the 
sense-data  are  the  same,  what  unsearchable  difference  must 
the  presence  of  the  higher  intellectual  elaborative  processes 
working  on  them  make! “To  Newton  and  Newton’s  dog  what 
a different  pair  of  universes!  while  the  painting  in  the  optical 
retina  of  both  was  most  likely  the  same,”  Carlyle  reflected. 

The  importance  of  these  findings  is  further  seen  in  that  an 
animal  may  easily  be  credited  by  an  uncritical  observer,  or 
even  by  a psychologist,  with  reasoning  powers  or  other  higher 
faculties  when  the  animal’s  action  is  the  result  only  of  the 
exercise  of  an  unknown,  or  of  an  unusually  strong  olfactory 
or  auditory  sense  for  example,  operating  in  circumstances 
where  the  human  mind  would  be  totally  inadequate.  It  might 
suffice  to  note  the  much  advertised  “Clever  Hans”  and  “Jim 
Key”  who  were  proclaimed  and,  to  many,  proved  to  be  math- 
ematical and  lettered  horses.  Their  apparent  human  intelli- 
gence has  been  quite  analyzed  away  by  Stumpf,  J.  Jastrovv 
and  others  who  have  discovered  only  a very  fine  sense  of  per- 
ception in  the  horse  which  enabled  it  to  detect  the  least  atti- 
tude or  change  of  position  in  the  master  as  a cue,  and  even 
to  do  rudimentary  mind  reading,  according  to  some.  Huber, 
a well  known  authority  on  ants,  cites  as  an  example  of  the 
wonderful  accuracy  and  retentiveness  of  ant  memory  the 
fact  that  an  ant  when  taken  from  the  nest  and  returned  after 
four  months  is  friendlily  received.  Lubbock  has  verified  the 
fact.  But  the  explanation  which  he  gives  is  different,  viz : 
that  it  was  due  to  the  presence  of  an  unusual  olfactory  sense 
which  could  detect  very  specific  odors.76 

The  importance  of  these  findings  is  further  seen  when  it 
is  considered  that  there  is  far  more  variability  in  animal  be- 
havior, and  therefore  more  complexity  of  combinations  in 
the  ratio  of  senses  in  animals  than  in  man.  To  this  is  added 


76  Vide  Wundt,  Human  and  Animal  Psychology,  p.  345. 
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the  fact  that  there  are  over  five  hundred  thousand  species. 
In  certain  comparative  intelligence  tests  Haggerty  deduced 
one  fact  with  other  similar  facts,  that  the  biggest  variation 
in  the  animals  was  21.04%  as  opposed  to  16.48%  in  the  nor- 
mal human  group.  He  concluded,  “Such  figures  as  these 
show  that  animals  present  great  variations  of  behavior  with- 
in a narrowly  defined  group,  and  that  it  is  never  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  animal  you  meet  with  casually  and  observe 
without  previous  selection  and  study  is  a representative  mem- 
ber of  the  species.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  conclude  any- 
thing from  the  behavior  of  one  animal,  even  though  it  has 
been  carefully  observed  that  such  behavior  is  the  fixed  type 
for  that  level  of  animal  life.”17  When  to  this  variability  of 
the  animal  psyche  one  adds  the  variability  of  the  investi- 
gators, in  type  of  mind  and  in  conclusions,  one  has  a situa- 
tion such  as  might  exist  in  astronomy  where  for  each  of  the 
countless  planets  or  stars  there  were  employed  telescopic  mir- 
rors of  different  degrees  of  convexity  and  reflective  power. 

Not  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  senses  but  particularly  in 
that  of  feeling  does  our  “ejective”  interpretation  err.  It  is 
commonly  recognized  that  we  are  prone  to  exaggerate  sen- 
sibility and  pain  in  animals,  as,  e.g.,  when  we  hear  the  how- 
ling of  a dog  or  a wild  animal  that  has  been  hurt.  Not 
possessing  as  finely  wrought  a nervous  system  it  seems  an- 
tecedently clear  that  the  pain  cannot  be  so  excruciating.  One 
example  must  suffice : Rowell  describes  a “post-horse  which 
came  down  on  the  road  with  such  violence,  that  the  skin  and 
sinews  of  both  the  fore  fetlock  joints  wers  so  cut  that  on  its 
getting  up  again,  the  bones  came  through  the  skin  and  the 
two  feet  turned  up  at  the  back  of  the  legs,  the  horse  walking 
on  the  end  of  its  leg  bones.  The  horse  was  put  into  a field 
near  by,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  found  quietly  feeding 
about  the  field  with  the  feet  and  skin  forced  some  distance  up 
the  leg  bones,  and  where  it  had  been  walking  about  the  holes 
made  in  the  ground  by  the  leg-bones  were  three  or  four 
inches  deep.”78 


77  Atlantic  Monthly,  p.  248. 
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It  is  probably  in  the  sphere  of  such  emotional  susceptibil- 
ities as  consciousness  of  guilt,  pride,  jealousy,  revenge,  sense 
of  justice,  and  the  like,  that  the  most  popular  anthropomor- 
phism prevails.  Romanes  cites  as  illustrative  of  the  “pride 
of  caste”  the  incident  of  a dog  getting  acquainted  with  a 
certain  rat-catcher  and  his  cur.  But  once  when  he  sighted  his 
master  he  cut  them  as  if  through  social  pride,  and  joined  his 
master.  C.  L.  Morgan  comments  that  his  own  dog  would 
join  him  when  he  appeared  whenever  the  dog  was  accom- 
panying the  nurse  and  children  on  the  street.  Were  these  not 
cases  merely  of  stronger  affection,  we  would  query?  An  En- 
glish clergyman  writes  on  the  “funereal  habits”  of  the  ants, 
“I  have  noticed  in  my  formicaria  a subterranean  cemetery 
where  I have  seen  some  ants  burying  their  dead  by  placing 
earth  above  them.  One  ant  evidently  was  much  affected,  and 
tried  to  exhume  the  bodies;  but  the  united  exertions  of  the 
yellow  sextons  were  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralize  the 
efforts  of  the  disconsolate  mourner.”  He  elsewhere  speaks 
of  “sportive”  queen  ants  “assuming  a rampant  posture  on 
tops  of  stones,”  and  of  the  workers  “occasionally  saluting” 
them,  and  “keeping  a watch  on  them.”  Another  writer  speaks 
of  a dog  that  would  furtively  jump  down,  before  the  master 
entered  the  room,  from  the  forbidden  luxury  of  a certain 
parlor  chair  and  stand  on  the  hearth  with  a decided  look  of 
guilty  conscience.  Had  the  dog  conscience  and  moral  sense 
or  merely  the  recurrence  of  an  association  or  fear  of  a whip- 
ping? Says  Morgan,  “When  the  lioness  at  Bristol  Gardens 
lately  had  cubs,  one  tottered  kitten-fashion  to  the  bars  of  the 
cage  and  I ventured  to  stroke  its  nose.  The  mother  rose  and 
carried  the  little  thing  back  to  the  further  end  of  the  cage. 
T wish,’  I said  to  a painter,  ‘that  you  could  have  seen  the 
look  of  conscious  dignity  with  which  she  seemed  to  say, 
“how  dare  you  meddle  with  my  child?”  ‘I  have  seen  such  a 
look  and  attitude,’  the  painter  replied,  ‘but  I attributed  it  not 
to  pride  but  to  fear.’  ” 

Feelings  in  a marked  degree  are  not  to  be  denied  to  ani- 
mals. The  difficulty  lies  not  in  discerning  whether  or  not  there 
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is  feeling  present  but  of  what  nature  it  is.  This  Miss  Wash- 
burn well  illustrates  by  the  case  of  the  anger  of  the  wasp. 
“We  speak  of  the  ‘angry  wasp.’  Anger  in  our  own  experience 
is  largely  composed  of  sensations  of  quickened  heart-beat, 
of  altered  breathing,  of  muscular  tension,  of  increased  blood 
pressure  in  the  head  and  face.  But  the  circulation  of  a wasp 
is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  any  vertebrate.  The 
wasp  does  not  breathe  through  lungs,  it  wears  its  skeleton 
on  the  outside,  and  it  has  the  muscles  attached  to  the  inside 
of  the  skeleton.  What  is  anger  in  a wasp’s  consciousness? 
We  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  it.”79 

Another  difficulty  productive  of  these  idola  is  that  an- 
imals have  no  language  or  sign-system  by  which  to  convey 
their  ideas  and  feelings,  if  they  have  any,  to  us. 

Again,  a serious  difficulty  in  scientific  interpretation  re- 
sides in  the  circumstance  that  animals  have  been  treated  and 
envisaged  as  pets  or  companions.  And  not  only  great  famili- 
arity with  and  affection  for  them,  but  also  a certain  human 
sentiment  which  seeks  to  find  the  human  in  all  animate  things 
forbids  the  rigorously  neutral  and  skeptical  viewpoint  that 
the  true  scientist  must  take.  It  is  thus  an  easily  explained  but 
not  easily  justified  foible  that  often  only  the  most  compli- 
mentary evidences  are  singled  out  and  held  up  in  a proud 
concern  for  advancing  the  intelligence  of  the  beloved  animal 
friend.  In  popular  animal  story  writers  we  find  this  pen-chant 
of  human  sympathy  seriously  distorting  their  science,  e.g. 
Roberts,  Lang,  Seton  Thompson  and  John  Burroughs  also. 
The  brute  stupidity,  the  fundamental  bestial  nature,  the  me- 
chanical and  thoughtless  life,  and  the  lack  of  ultimate  endur- 
ing affections0  are  too  disenchanting  to  the  imagination  of 
the  animal  lover  when  thrown  into  the  white  light  of  true 


79  Animal  Mind,  p.  3. 

80  Mivart  well  notes  that  the  strong  affection  of  the  dog  for  master 
is  universally  known  and  trusted,  but  that  “in  a sudden  scuffle  it  is  not 
an  unprecedented  thing  for  a dog  to  up  and  fly  at  its  own  master”  (On 
Truth,  p.  355). 
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fact.  “Human  folks,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are  eager  to  find 
intelligence  in  animals.  They  like  to.”81 

This  sentimental  rapport  with  animals  has  begotten  even 
in  reputed  comparative  psychologists  the  fallacy  of  a ques- 
tion-begging tendency  to  record  only  the  unusual  as  opposed 
to  the  normal,  and  the  fallacy  of  a question-begging  men- 
tal attitude  of  expecting  the  marvellous  or  the  interesting. 
Says  Thorndike  aptly : 

“Most  books  (i.e.  on  animal  psychology)  do  not  give  us  a psy- 
chology but  rather  a eulogy  of  animals.  They  have  all  been  about 
animal  intelligence  but  never  about  animal  stupidity.  Though  a 
writer  derides  the  notion  that  animals  have  reason,  he  hastens 
to  add  that  they  have  marvelous  powers  of  association,  and  is 
likely  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  their  trains  of  ideas  are  ruled 
mostly  by  associations,  as  if,  in  this  latter  respect  animals  were 
on  a par  with  them.  The  history  of  books  on  animals’  minds  thus 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  a well  nigh  universal  tendency  on 
the  part  of  human  nature  to  find  the  marvellous,  wherever  it  can. 
We  wonder  that  the  stars  are  so  big  and  so  far  apart,  that  the 
microbes  are  so  small  and  so  thick  together,  and  for  much  the 
same  reason  wonder  at  the  things  animals  do.  They  used  to  be 
wonderful  because  of  the  God-given  faculty  of  instinct  which 
could  almost  remove  mountains.  More  lately  they  have  been 
wondered  at  because  of  their  marvellous  mental  powers  in  pro- 
fiting by  experience.  Now  imagine  an  astronomer  tremendously 
eager  to  prove  the  stars  as  large  as  possible,  or  a bacteriologist 
whose  great  scientific  desire  is  to  demonstrate  the  microbes  to 
be  very,  very  little  ! Yet  there  has  been  a similar  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  many  recent  writers  on  animal  psychology. — How  can 
scientists  who  write  like  lawyers  defending  the  animals  against 
the  charge  of  having  no  rationality,  be  at  the  same  time  impar- 
tial judges  on  the  bench?  This  attitude  cannot  help  leading  to 
partiality  in  deduction  from  facts  and  more  especially  in  the 
choice  of  facts  for  investigation.”82 

Similarly,  says  Wundt: 

“The  error  springs  not  merely  from  ignorance  of  exact  psy- 
chological methods ; for  this  is  often  rendered  worse  by  the 
inclination  of  animal  psychologists  to  see  the  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  animals  in  the  most  brilliant  light.  This  of  course  is 
due  to  the  natural  pleasure  which  the  objects  of  our  observation 
always  give  us,  and  which  is  the  most  effective  spur  to  contin- 
uous devotion  to  a particular  subject.  In  the  present  case  it  is 

81  Thorndike,  Animal  Intelligence,  p.  24. 

82  Animat  Intelligence , p.  22. 
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transformed  into  the  unintentional  endeavor  to  observe  things 
which  shall  be  as  interesting  as  possible.  Unbridled  by  scien- 
tific criticism,  the  imagination  of  the  observer  ascribes  the  phe- 
nomena in  good  faith  to  motives  which  are  entirely  of  his  own 
invention.  The  facts  reported  may  be  wholly  true : the  interpre- 
tation of  the  psychologist  innocently  woven  in  with  his  account 
of  them,  puts  them  from  first  to  last  in  a totally  wrong  light. 
You  will  find  proof  of  this  on  nearly  every  page  of  works  on  an- 
imal psychology.”83 

When  candidly  viewed,  a long  chapter  written  on  animal 
stupidity  would  be  as  instructive  and  disillusioning  as  those 
on  animal  reason  and  sagacity  are  informing  and  wonder- 
producing.  But  this  aspect  seems  to  be  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly ignored. 

‘‘Dogs  get  lost  hundreds  of  times  and  no  one  ever  notices  it 
or  sends  an  account  of  it  to  a scientific  magazine.  But  let  one 
find  his  way  from  Brooklyn  to  Yonkers  and  the  fact  immediately 
becomes  a circulating  anecdote.  Thousands  of  cats  on  thousands 
of  occasions  sit  helplessly  yowling  and  no  one  takes  thought  of 
it  or  writes  to  his  friend  the  professor : but  let  one  claw  at  the 
knob  of  a door  supposedly  in  order  to  be  let  out,  and  straight- 
way this  cat  becomes  the  representative  of  the  cat  mind  in  all 
books.  The  unconscious  distortion  of  the  facts  is  almost  harm- 
less compared  to  the  unconscious  neglect  of  an  animal's  mental 
life  so  that  it  verges  on  the  unusual  and  marvelous.  It  is  as  if 
some  denizen  of  a planet  where  communication  was  by  thought- 
transference,  who  was  surveying  human  kind  and  reporting 
their  psychology  should  be  oblivious  to  all  our  inter-communi- 
cation except  such  as  the  psychical  research  society  has  noted. 
If  he  should  further  misinterpret  the  cases  of  mere  coincidence 
of  thoughts  as  facts  comparable  to  telepathic  communication, 
he  would  not  be  more  wrong  than  some  animal  psychologists. 
In  short  the  anecdotes  give  really  the  abnormal  or  super-normal 
psychology  of  animals.”84 

What  dog  or  ape  that  warms  himself  by  the  fire  and  has 
seen  wood  put  onto  it  time  and  again  ever  has  sense  enough 
to  bring  sticks  of  wood  to  it  himself  when  he  sees  it  dying 
out  and  feels  himself  getting  cold?  Swallows  will  continue 
to  build  on  a house  which  they  see  is  being  demolished.  Flies 
will  deposit  eggs  on  a carrion  plant  instead  of  on  animal  mat- 
ter which  alone  is  requisite  for  their  existence.  And  the  re- 


83  Human  and  Animal  Psychology,  p.  342. 

84  Thorndike,  Animal  Intelligence,  p.  25. 
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putedly  wise  elephant,  in  a certain  instance  cited  by  Mivart, 
pulled  off  the  end  of  its  own  trunk  which  got  caught  in  a cord 
instead  of  calling  for  the  keeper  or  waiting  till  he  came.85 

In  addition  to  this  sentimental  regard  for  animals  and 
the  usual  eulogy,  there  remains  another  difficulty  which  in- 
duces the  idola  tribus , viz  : the  lack  of  a more  extended  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  in  question.  This  may  be  considered  in 
four  points:  (i)  The  observer  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
general  habits  of  the  species.  (2)  The  observer  does  not  and 
usually  can  not  repeat  the  observation  and  verify  it,  nor  can 
he  vary  the  conditions  influencing  the  animal’s  behavior, 
all  of  which  is  necessary  if  J.  S.  Mill’s  scientific  canons  of 
the  methods  of  agreement  and  of  difference  are  to  be  car- 
ried out.  There  may  be  something  in  the  environing  circum- 
stances that  explains  the  apparent  act  of  reason ; or  repetition 
of  an  observation  under  the  identical  set  of  circumstances 
may  reverse  a judgement  made  on  slender  evidence,  or  it  may 
prove  the  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  repeat  any- 
thing. (3)  The  past  history  and  learned  experiences  of  the 
animal  are  never  known  fully.  What  appears  as  impromptu 
and  intuitive  reasoning  may  be  merely  a certain  instantan- 
eous remembering  of  ideas,  feelings  or  sensations  previously 
associated  together  in  experience,  which  associations  had 
been  “stamped  in’’  only  after  much  “trial  and  error”  type  of 
effort.  For  example  a certain  dog  was  seen  by  a visitor  to 
run  to  the  gate  when  it  suddenly  wanted  to  get  out,  and  delib- 
erately jump  up  to  the  latch  and  lift  it  over  the  catch  with  its 
nose.  Upon  this  the  stranger  exclaimed  wonderingly  at  the 
reason  of  the  dog.  But  fortunately,  its  owner  happened  to 
have  seen  the  long  process  of  irrational  jumping,  scratching 
and  howling  at  the  gate,  the  thwarted  random  efforts  in 
every  direction,  and  the  final  accidental  hitting  the  latch  with 
its  nose  and  resultant  success,  all  of  which  antedated  this 
quasi-rational  act  seen  by  the  visitor.  The  mere  sensori-motor 
activity  and  the  pleasurable  experience  of  freedom  were  as- 
sociated by  accident  and  were  repeated  through  sheer  force 


85  Vide  On  Truth,  p.  356. 
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of  suggestion.  This  association  was  repeated  so  often  that  the 
inference  process  became  instantaneous  and  without  steps. 
C.  L.  Morgan  gives  an  apropos  incident.  In  teaching  a fox 
terrier  to  pull  a crooked  stick  through  the  fence  the  dog 
could  not  see  that  by  “pushing  the  stick  and  freeing  the  crook 
he  could  pull  the  crook  through.  Each  time  the  crook  caught 
he  pulled  with  all  his  might,  seizing  now  at  the  end,  now  at 
the  middle,  now  near  the  crook.  At  length  he  seized  the  crook 
itself  and  with  a wrench  broke  it  off.  A man  who  was  pass- 
ing said  ‘Clever  dog  that,  sir,  he  knows  where  the  hitch  do 
lie.’  The  remark  was  the  characteristic  outcome  of  a two- 
minute  chance  observation.”  If  we  were  to  thus  anthromor- 
phize,  we  would  say  that  the  “wrench”  came  from  wrath,  not 
reason.  The  dog’s  action  was  purely  accidental.  The  close  ob- 
servation of  an  animal  through  its  life  time  would  enable  the 
investigator  to  determine  quite  profitably  what  was  instinct, 
what  reflex  action,  what  mere  association  of  ideas  and  what 
reason.  And  results  of  this  observation  seem  more  and  more 
to  favor  the  reduction  of  reason  to  association.  (4)  There 
has  been  no  extension  of  experiment  beyond  the  individual 
in  question  to  the  species  or  the  genus.  This  is  necessary  to 
prevent  glittering  generalizations,  for  it  has  been  already 
noted  that  the  variation  and  difference  between  the  individ- 
uals of  a species  are  very  great.  Thus,  observation  must  be 
extended  universally  in  respect  to  the  individual  and  the  spe- 
cies. The  experimentalists  are  doing  distinguished  service  in 
securing  this  extension. 

The  difficulties  in  interpreting  the  animal  mind  have  now 
been  enumerated,  first,  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  and 
number  and  causes  of  the  idola  tribus,  but,  secondly  and 
chiefly,  in  order  to  display  the  great  and  complex  problem 
before  the  comparative  psychologist.  While  he  must  assume 
the  validity  of  the  simple  explanation  over  the  complex  one 
all  along,  he  must  know  and  assume  that  the  animal  mind  is 
far  more  complex  and  variable  than  he  is  aware.  These  dif- 
ficulties of  interpretation  should  sober  the  sanguine  expec- 
tancy of  all  those  who  conceive  that  animal  processes  of  con- 
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sciousness  can  ever  be  objectively  and  truthfully  understood. 
The  most  wholesome  attitude  that  can  be  adopted  in  ap- 
proaching the  problem  of  animal  consciousness  is  an  honest 
respect  for  “the  unknown,”  and  as  opposed  to  the  positivist, 
the  ability  to  discriminate  accordingly  at  every  turn  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown. 

What  then  is  the  proper  scientific  method  that  should  in- 
spire the  animal  psychologist  in  view  of  these  tendencies  to 
error?  The  method,  considered  now'  constructively,  corres- 
ponds to  the  avoidance  of  these  idola  tribus  and  idola  theatri. 
Positively  stated,  a true  method  must  first  presuppose  no  a 
priori  standpoint  or  subjective  theory  (such  as  mentioned  un- 
der the  idola  theatri). 

This  point  may  be  carried  too  far,  of  course,  until  it  verges 
on  agnosticism.  There  must  be  a trust  then,  in  a few  axioms 
which  underly  all  scientific  thinking;  (1)  that  I exist;  (2) 
that  the  objective  world  exists  without  me;  (3)  that  my  cog- 
nitive powers  give  me  trustworthy  knowledge  of  that  world 
as  opposed  to  the  agnostic;  (4)  that  there  are  some  first  and 
fundamental,  or  self-evident  and  necessary  truths  which  must 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge,  viz.  the  logical  law 
of  contradiction,  a thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  or  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other.  Another  general  principle  is  that  of  causation. 
Particularly  does  the  scientist  assume  as  an  axiom  the  truth 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform. 

When  more  than  this  is  assumed  as  true,  as  e.g.  the  sweep- 
ing universal  validity  of  the  law  of  evolution,  the  investiga- 
tor remains  no  longer  a severe  scientist  unless  he  can  demon- 
strate satisfactorily  that  this  law  is  fixed  as  self-evidently  and 
universally  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  When  the  investigator 
comes  with  his  mental  house  garnished  of  a prioris  he  is  then 
in  the  position  to  make  the  proper  induction  of  the  facts  and 
deduction  of  laws.  Otherwise  his  induction  consists  in  carry- 
ing inflexibly  into  his  investigation,  often  only  unconsciously, 
some  preconceived  notion,  and  adducing  only  as  many  and 
such  kind  of  facts  as  are  in  rapport  with  this  preconceived 
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notion.  An  apposite  illustration  of  how  psychologists  differ 
on  this  point  is  seen  by  comparing  Chauncey  Wright  and 
Thorndike.  The  former  calls  the  method  which  “seeks  to 
place  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  minds  of  men  and 
animals — being  actuated  by  the  naive  though  generous  mo- 
tive of  rendering  the  former  more  respectable  or  else  defend- 
ing the  worth  in  it  supposed  to  rest  on  such  a barrier/’  this 
he  calls  the  “scholastic  method.”  Thorndike  conversely  con- 
demns as  partisan  lawyers  those  who  “hold  a brief  for  ani- 
mal intelligence”  because  of  the  preconceived  similarity  of  the 
human  and  animal  mind. 

Secondly,  corresponding  to  the  idola  tribus  or  what  Mivart 
calls  “inverted  anthropomorphism,”  the  psychologist  must 
distinguish  between  fact  and  personal  inference,  observation 
and  interpretation,  or  between  what  Morgan  calls  the  “ob- 
jective” and  “ejective”  consciousness,  the  latter  being  that 
activity  wherein  we  project  our  own  feeling  and  rational  pro- 
cesses into  the  animal  mind  to  interpret  it.  We  have  seen 
above  that  we  must  perforce  employ  the  mind  as  the  key  of 
interpretation  and  that  this  raises  the  question  of  how  far  this 
is  to  be  employed. 

The  characteristic  error  of  “popular  psychology”  is  that  it 
carries  most  uncritically  the  logical  reflection  of  the  perci- 
pient into  the  animal  consciousness,  as  Wundt  relates : “And 
the  necessary  consequence  for  animal  psychology  is  that  the 
mental  actions  of  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are 
interpreted  as  acts  of  the  understanding.  If  any  vital  manifes- 
tations of  the  organism  are  capable  of  possible  derivation 
from  a series  of  reflections  and  inferences,  that  is  taken  as 
sufficient  proof  that  these  reflections  and  inferences  actually 
led  up  to  it.  And  indeed,  in  absence  of  a careful  analysis  of 
our  subjective  perceptions  we  can  hardly  avoid  this  conclu- 
sion. Logical  reflection  is  the  mental  process  most  familiar 
to  us  because  we  discover  its  presence  when  we  think  about 
any  object  whatsoever.  So  that  for  popular  psychology  men- 
tal life  in  general  is  dissolved  in  the  medium  of  logical  reflec- 
tion. The  question  whether  there  are  not  perhaps  other 
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mental  processes  of  a simple  nature  is  not  asked  at  all,  for 
the  one  reason  that  whenever  self-observation  is  required,  it 
discovers  this  reflective  process  in  the  human  consciousness. 
The  one  great  defect  of  the  popular  psychology  is  then  that 
it  does  not  take  mental  processes  (in  animals)  for  what  they 
show  themselves  to  be  to  a direct  view,  but  imparts  to  them 
the  reflections  of  the  observer  about  them.”86 

The  one  and  sole  great  imperative,  then,  is  careful  intro- 
spective analysis  of  mind,  its  laws,  tendencies  and  subtleties, 
since  this  is  the  instrument  to  be  used.  “As  we  cannot  get  at 
the  animal’s  mind  directly,  our  inferences  must  always  be  for 
better  or  for  worse,  in  terms  of  our  own  mental  processes,” 
says,  C.  L.  Morgan.  “It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  studying 
other  minds  through  their  objective  manifestations,  it  is  pri- 
marily essential  that  we  should  have  so  far  as  is  possible,  a 
thorough  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  only  mind  we 
can  study  at  first  hand,  namely  our  own.”  Having  analyzed 
our  own  mind  for  general  purposes,  we  should  analyze  it  for 
its  idiosyncrasies  (as  a precaution  against  what  has  been 
termed  idiomorphism) . For  every  mind  has  its  peculiarities 
which  will  inevitably  obtrude  themselves  upon  its  observa- 
tions or  conclusions.  The  philosopher  Hume,  it  is  said,  had 
the  psychological  peculiarity  of  being  very  eye-minded.  Hence 
in  discussing  the  nature  of  ideas  he  could  view  them  only  as 
visual  images.  Experimental  psychology  today  is  obviating 
this  personal  equation  by  requiring  that  the  experimenter 
secure  the  description  of  the  same  object  by  an  impartial 
person  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  discover  whether 
the  experimenter’s  mind  is  characterized  by  any  peculiarities. 

Concerning  this  preliminary  examination  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  intellect,  “there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
subjective  inductions  are  in  some  respects  more  subtle  and 
difficult  and  delicate  than  the  inductions  concerning  objective 
phenomena.  There  can  be  no  question  that  false  assumptions 
and  vague  generalizations  more  commonly  pass  muster  with 


86  Human  and  Animal  Psychology,  p.  342. 
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regard  to  mental  processes  than  with  regard  to  their  physical 
manifestations.87 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  ‘‘the  skilled  naturalist  or 
biologist  is  seldom  also  skilled  in  psychological  analysis.  Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  the  admirable  and  invaluable  obser- 
vations of  our  great  naturalists,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
their  psychological  conclusions  are  hardly  on  the  same  level 
as  that  reached  by  their  conclusions  in  the  purely  biological 
field."88  George  Mivart  makes  a similar  complaint.  “Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  living 
English  writers  on  questions  such  as  we  here  refer  to,  is  the 
conspicious  absence  in  them  of  any  manifest  comprehension 
of  those  very  powers  they  so  continually  exercise,  and  their 
apparent  want  of  appreciation  of  that  reason  to  which  they 
verbally  appeal.”89 

With  such  scrupulous  introspective  analysis,  the  under- 
standing of  the  laws  common  to  all  minds,  and  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  individual's  mind,  the  uncritical  imputations 
that  Wundt  so  well  describes  as  belonging  to  popular  psy- 
chology will  be  fairly  eliminated.  If  many  scientists,  partic- 
ularly biologists,  should  undertake  a philosophical  analysis 
of  mind  they  would  not  identify  so  readily  the  human  and 
animal  types.  For  such  analysis  reveals  higher  and  more 
complex  processes  of  association,  as  well  as  reasoning  facul- 
ties and  intuitions,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  their  ken. 

The  next  step  then,  after  having  required  this  analytical 
or  critical  understanding  of  the  interpreting  mind,  is  to  ac- 
quire that  delicate  sense  of  balance  in  the  exercise  or  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  in  the  psychic  interpretation  of  an- 
imals. It  is  one  thing  to  understand  the  laws  and  processes 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is  another  and  far  different  matter  to 
apply  the  knowledge  of  the  self  judicially  and  continently  to 
the  alien  animal  mind.  At  this  point  there  are  two  extremes 
between  which  the  above  mentioned  balance  is  to  be  main- 


87  Morgan,  Introduction  to  Animal  Psychology,  p.  5°- 

88  Morgan.  Introduction  to  Animal  Psychology,  p.  52. 

89  Lessons  from  Nature,  p.  193. 
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tained.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  the  danger  of  a hyper-cau- 
tiousness, the  withholding  of  the  exercise  of  the  “ejective” 
tendency,  till  animals  are  denied  even  consciousness  and 
remain  Cartesian-like,  unconscious  automata.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  converse  is  the  more  common.  The  former  danger 
is  well  illustrated  in  many  biologists,  and  in  those  who  hold 
that  Comparative  Psychology  is  impossible  because  of  the 
inescapable  presence  of  the  “ejective”  tendency.  Says  Mr. 
Hamerton,“the  main  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  mental  states 
of  animals  is  that  the  moment  we  think  of  them  as  human  we 
we  are  lost.”90 

It  is  true  that  if  we  take  “the  wings  of  morning  and  fly  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea”  we  cannot  escape  human  con- 
sciousness. But  “whether  we  will  or  no  we  must  be  anthro- 
inorphic  in  the  notions  we  form  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  animal.”  And  “we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  all  psychic  interpretation  of  animal  behavior  must  be 
on  the  analogy  of  human  experience.”91  “We  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  perception,  pleasure,  fear,  anger, 
visual  sensation,  etc.,  except  as  these  processes  form  a part 
of  the  contents  of  our  mind.”  But  instead  of  discouraging  all 
possibility  of  knowing  the  animal  mind,  this  conscious  knowl- 
edge should  only  inspire  the  elaboration  of  scrupulous  meth- 
ods of  obviating  the  illicit  intrusion  of  the  human  conscious- 
ness and  faculties.  There  is  here,  as  in  other  things,  a golden 
mean  to  be  struck. 

It  need  not  be  said  in  light  of  the  foregoing  that  restraint 
of  the  emotions  as  of  affection,  of  wonder  and  sympathy,  is 
a sine  qua  non  in  compassing  this  end.  A further  requirement 
of  method  is  that  of  studying  only  the  habits  and  the  activi- 
ties of  animals  without  use  of  the  “ejective  consciousness” 
or  ascription  of  underlying  motives  and  desires  so  far  as  is 
possible. 

The  question  arises  as  to  which  school  may  be  said  to  be 
the  closer  to  this  golden  mean.  The  experimental  school  may 

90  Morgan,  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,  p.  335. 

91  Washburn,  Animal  Mind,  p.  13. 
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be  said  to  approximate  it, but  from  the  negative  side, however. 
Their  methods  are  deemed  by  their  critics  as  hardly  just  and 
favorable  to  the  real  powers  of  the  animals.  The  anecdotal 
and  non-experimental  observation  methods  are  nowhere  in 
acceptation  and  good  repute,  for  its  exponents,  notably  Ro- 
manes, have  put  it  into  the  discard  by  their  constant  human- 
izing proclivities. 

In  the  third  place,  the  scientific  method  requires  careful 
employment  of  the  lex  parsimoniae  or  what  is  known  in  phil- 
osophy as  Occam’s  razor:  “entiae  non  sunt  multiplicandae 
praeter  necessitatem.”  That  is,  certain  actions  or  phenom- 
ena are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  many  causes 
when  the  positing  of  one  cause  may  sufficiently  explain  them ; 
or  the  simpler  causes  are  to  be  assigned  where  alternatives 
are  confronted.92  While  unknown  causes  may  be  hypotheti- 
cally advanced  as  explanatory,  only  the  known  cause  can  and 
must,  in  the  name  of  pure  science,  be  assumed  as  the  true 
one.  More  directly  stated  yet,  any  animal  action  when  it  may 
be  interpreted  by  the  action  of  a lower  mental  function  should 
never  be  ascribed  to  a higher  one.93 

Yet  it  may  be  pertinently  questioned  whether  the  simpler 
explanation  or  the  known  cause  is  the  true  one  always. 
Though  every  science94  prefers  tentatively  the  simple  to  the 
complex  explanation  we  dare  not,  in  our  practical  vital  con- 
tact with  Nature,  assume  that  Nature  is  always  simple.  We 
must  be  constantly  on  our  guard  for  the  appearance  of  an 

92  This  is  often  called  C.  L.  Morgan’s  canon,  “In  no  case  may  we  inter- 
pret the  action  as  the  outcome  of  the  exercise  of  a higher  psychic  func- 
tion, if  it  can  be  interpreted  as  the  outcome  of  the  exercise  of  one 
which  stands  lower  in  the  psychological  scale.”  (Op.  cit.,  Introduction, 
p.  280.) 

93  Eg.,  a thieving  dog  when  caught  whines  and  cowers ; this  may  be 
explained,  says  Miss  Washburn  as  (1)  Remorse  or  moral  grief;  (2) 
Anticipation  of  punishment;  (3)  That  he  has  no  definite  images  or 
recollections  of  past  whippings  he  received,  but  has  vague  feelings  and 
general  discomfort  and  apprehension.  The  latter  is  the  simpler  inter- 
pretation, of  course. 

94  The  Euclidian  geometry  is  adopted  over  many  other  possible  sys- 
tems only  because  it  is  simpler.  The  Copernican  is  preferred  to  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  for  the  same  reason. 
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underlying  unknown,  or  a hidden  complex  factor.  So  in  our 
interpretation  of  mind  we  fall  into  the  dogmatism  and  fallacy 
that  we  seek  to  escape,  if  we  assert  that  the  simpler  is  always 
the  true  explanation  as  opposed  to  a possible  unknown  or 
more  complex  factor  or  to  higher  faculties.  While  we  tenta- 
tively hold  the  simpler  explanation  in  one  hand  we  must,  with 
the  other,  be  constantly  and  vigilantly  feeling  for  higher  and 
more  complex  faculties  or  causes;  and  must  be  ready  to  re- 
linquish the  lower  or  less  complex  cause  for  the  higher  as 
data  compel  it.  It  is  only  as  against  the  usually  dominating 
tendency  of  the  imagination  to  choose  the  higher  and  more 
complicated  explanation  that  this  canon  is  laid  down.  For, 
as  Wundt  says  of  popular  psychology,  “Where  there  are  two 
alternatives — derivation  from  logical  reflection,  and  expla- 
nation in  terms  of  simple  association — it  invariably  chooses 
the  former.  And  the  fact  that  logical  reflection  is  everywhere 
a possible  explanation  is  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  it  is 
the  right  one.”95  Accordingly,  Wundt,  who  himself  was  con- 
verted from  this  popular  psychology,  Thorndike,  Mivart, 
and  others,  all  explain  animal  mentality  in  terms  of  merely 
associative  processes  (i.e.  ideas  and  actions  are  associated 
with  pleasures  and  pains)  or  in  terms  of  vivid  and  active 
sense-knowledge  rather  than  the  higher  intellectual  faculties 
of  reason,  logical  reflection,  abstraction,  ideation,  conception, 
and  so  forth.  While  open  to  conviction  they  do  not  find  jus- 
tifying data  for  predicating  the  presence  of  any  higher  oper- 
ations. As  constituting  a preventative  method  this  rule  then 
is  quite  indispensible. 

Yet,  as  remarked,  it  is  objected  to  this  law  of  parsimony 
that  we  are  wrong  in  using  it  because  in  blinding  ourselves  to 
the  complex  and  higher  faculties  we  often  are  therein  over- 
looking the  simplest  explanation.  It  is  much  more  simple  to 
explain  many  animal  actions  on  the  supposition  of  their  hav- 
ing human  intelligence  than  to  preclude  human  intelligence, 
they  say.  And  so  it  appears ! But  it  seems  true  here  simply 
because  it  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  natural  way  of  inter- 
preting the  animal  mind.  But  this  attitude  is  truly  a most 


95  Human  and  Animal  Psychology,  p.  346. 
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naive  science.  The  Lamarckian  explanation  of  instinct  and 
intelligence  and  biological  evolution  by  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired characters  seems  the  far  simpler  and  easier  method  of 
explanation  compared  with  that  of  Weismann.  Yet  no  great 
number  of  scientists  today  hold  it.  The  simplest  way  the  old 
superstitious  Scotch  people  had  of  explaining  mysterious  and 
inscrutible  events  of  a beneficent  nature  was  to  say  that  “the 
Brownie  did  it.”  The  use  of  the  simplest  explanation  because 
it  is  the  easiest  is  merely  to  use  a crutch  for  the  intellect.  It  is 
another  matter  to  employ  the  simplest  solution  after  far- 
reaching  research  is  made,  and  to  use  it  as  merely  the  best 
tentative  explanation. 

Mivart96  specifies  another  logical  rule:  that  if  a certain 
hypothetical  cause  would  produce  certain  affects,  not  to  infer 
the  existence  of  that  cause  where  there  are  no  such  effects. 

So  much  for  the  logic  of  the  method.  The  experimentalist 
adds  to  these,  other  rules  valid  for  the  experimentalist  chiefly. 
These  concern  the  constant  observation  of  the  animal  from 
birth  and  noting  the  progressive  effect  of  environment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  method  of  agreement  and  difference,  of 
concomitant  variations  and  of  residues : the  study  of  the  in- 
dividual peculiarities  which  always  exist  in  the  animal  king- 
dom preventing  on  that  account  the  possibility  of  generaliza- 
tions. This  involves  necessarily  the  study  of  the  species  also, 
its  habits,  and  behavior  and  characteristics. 

When  such  scruples  as  these  are  observed  by  men  who  are 
skilful,  conscientious,  objective  scientists,  even  then  finality 
is  not  assured  by  any  means.  I f ten  reputed  psychologists  as 
is  reported,  can  investigate  the  performance  of  a certain  spir- 
itual medium,  and  each  being  confident  he  had  the  secret 
bring  back  a different  explanation  of  what  transpired,  it  is 
then  evident  that  neither  reputation  as  a scientist,  nor  a strict 
methodology,  can  bring  in  final  returns  when  investigating 
such  a many-sided  and  mercurially  elusive  matter  as  the  ani- 
mal psyche. 

Princeton  F.  D.  Jenkins. 


96  On  Truth,  p.  347- 
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According  to  repeated  deliverances  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  it  is  “an  essen- 
tial doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God  and  our  standards  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  did  so  inspire,  guide  and  move  the  writers  of 
Holy  Scripture  as  to  keep  them  from  error.”  Though  nega- 
tive in  form  this  is,  in  effect,  a positive  as  well  as  an  official 
pronouncement  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
holds  and  confesses  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  completely 
trustworthy  in  all  their  statements.  While  there  have  been  in- 
dividuals, even  within  the  Presbyterian  Church  itself,  who 
took  exception,  from  the  first,  to  this  pronouncement  it  is  only 
recently  that  any  united  protest  has  been  made  against  it.  Such 
a protest  has  found  expression  in  an  Affirmation,  signed  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ministers,  that  on  December  26,  1923 
was  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  ministers  and  peo- 
ple of  this  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  These  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ministers  unite  in  affirming : “There  is  no  asser- 
tion in  the  Scriptures  that  their  writers  were  kept 'from  error.’ 
The  Confession  of  Faith  does  not  make  this  assertion;  and  it 
is  significant  that  this  assertion  is  not  found  in  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  or  the  Nicene  Creed  or  in  any  of  the  great  Reforma- 
tion confessions.  The  doctrine  of  inerrancy,  intended  to  en- 
hance the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  in  fact  impairs  their 
supreme  authority  for  faith  and  life,  and  weakens  the  tes- 
timony of  the  church  to  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.  We  hold  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
1923,  in  asserting  that  ‘the  Holy  Spirit  did  so  inspire,  guide 
and  move  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture  as  to  keep  them  from 
error’  spoke  without  warrant  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  We  hold  rather  to  the  words  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  that  the  Scriptures  are  ‘given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
to  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  life.’  ” 

We  will  not  stay  to  enlarge  on  the  misinterpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  Confession  involved  in  the  closing  sentence 
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of  the  preceding  quotation.1 2  Neither  will  we  attempt  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  such  a body  of  men  should  affirm 
the  assertion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1923  concerning  the 
Scriptures  to  be  without  warrant  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
This  affirmation  is  astonishing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
conception  of  Scripture  thus  summarily  rejected  underlies 
the  Confession  as  its  source  and  foundation  and  more  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  because  of  the  express  statements  of  the  Con- 
fession itself.  For  we  find  that  the  Scriptures,  identified  with 
“all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,”  are  spoken 
of  as  ‘‘the  Word  of  God  written”  and  as  “given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God”  (Chap.  I,  Sec.  2),  as  constituting  “the  canon  of 
Scripture”  and  as  of  “authority  in  the  Church  of  God” 
(Sec.  3),  as  having  “God  (who  is  truth  itself)”  for  their 
“author”  (Sec. 4), as  of  “infallible  truth  and  divine  authority” 
(Sec.  5),  as  “being  immediately  inspired  by  God”  so  that 
“in  all  controversies  of  religion  the  Church  is  finally  to  ap- 
peal to  them”  (Sec.  8),  as  so  trustworthy  that  a “Christian 
believeth  to  be  true  whatsoever  is  revealed”  in  them  (Chap. 
XIV,  Sec.  2). 2 Our  main  concern  is  to  show  that  the  Scrip- 

1 Dr  B.  B.  Warfield  has  made  clear  that  the  use  of  this  clause  as  a def- 
inition of  inspiration  for  the  purpose  of  confining  inspiration  according 
to  the  Confession  to  matters  of  faith  and  practice  is  discredited  on  both 
exegetical  and  historical  grounds  ( The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re- 
view for  October  1893,  p.  618-619) . 

2 While  the  reference  to  the  Reformation  Confessions,  in  distinction 
from  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  is  not  so  directly  germane, 
attention  may  be  directed  not  only  to  the  fact  that  these  creeds  as  truly 
as  the  Westminister  Creed  are  derived  from  and  based  on  the  Scriptures 
as  divinely  trustworthy  and  authoritative  but  to  such  definite  assertions 
in  them  as : “among  us  there  is  nothing  received  contrary  to  Scripture-’ 
(The  Augsburg  Confession,  The  Conclusion,  p.  73)  ; “We  believe,  con- 
fess, and  teach  that  the  only  rule  and  norm,  according  to  which  all  dogmas 
and  all  doctors  ought  to  be  esteemed  and  judged,  is  no  other  whatever 
than  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament”  and  that  “to  Holy  Scripture  alone  belongs  the  authority  of 
a judge”  (The  Formula  of  Concord,  The  Compendious  Rule  and  Norm, 
pp.  93-96)  ; “I  hold  for  truth  all  that  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  his  word” 
(The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Question  21,  p.  313)  ; “We  know  these  books 
to  be  canonical,  and  the  sure  rule  of  our  faith”  and  that  “all  things  should 
be  examined,  regulated  and  reformed  according  to  them  (The  French 
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tures  themselves  warrant  the  General  Assembly’s  pronounce- 
ment as  to  their  trustworthiness.  It  would  avail  little  to  show 
that  the  General  Assembly  spoke  with  warrant  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  if  it  could  not  be  shown  that  it  spoke 
with  warrant  of  the  Scriptures.  All  parties  to  this  contro- 
versy, however  much  they  may  differ  in  their  conception  of 
Scripture,  are  agreed  that  “God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  Con- 
science, and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  com- 
mandments of  men  which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  to  his 
word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship.”3 

No  one  denies  that  the  General  Assembly’s  assertion  as  to 
the  Scriptures  is  in  harmony  with  long-standing  and  widely- 
prevailing  belief.  If,  as  the  Affirmation  alleges,  this  belief 
finds  no  expression  in  the  Scriptures  themselves  the  question 
arises,  What  was  its  origin  ? It  might  be  maintained  that  its 
proximate,  though  not  its  ultimate,  source  is  the  great  creeds 
of  the  Reformation.  According  to  the  Affirmation,  however, 
these  creeds  are  not  even  its  proximate  source.  Whence,  then, 
did  belief  in  the  complete  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures 
come?  If  this  belief  finds  no  assertion  in  any  of  the  great 
creeds  or  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  it  seems  obvious  that 
it  must  have  originated  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
actual  contents  of  Scripture.  It  must  be  that  on  examining  the 
phenomena  of  the  Scriptures  men  were  so  impressed  by  what 
they  discovered  that  they  inferred  their  indefectibility.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  even  the  latest  Scriptures  were 
written  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago ; that  they  deal  with 
periods  of  history  of  which  at  best  we  are  very  imperfectly 

Confession  of  Faith,  articles  3-5,  pp.  360-362)  ; “We  believe  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  contained  in  two  books,  namely,  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, which  are  canonical,  against  which  nothing  can  be  alleged”  (The 
Belgic  Confession,  Art.  4,  p.  385).  Such  citations  might  be  considerably 
increased  but  these,  together  with  those  from  the  Westminster  Creed 
in  the  main  text,  taken  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  Affirma- 
tion, seem  to  indicate  with  painful  clearness  that  the  study  of  the  creeds 
of  Christendom  is  at  a minimum  with  a good  many  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  (The  references  to  pages  are  to  Dr. 
Schaff’s  The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  Vol.  III). 

3 The  Confession,  Chap.  XX  Sec.  2;  The  Affirmation,  Sec.  I. 
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informed;  that  they  relate  the  religious  experiences  of  many 
individuals;  that  they  contain  representations  alleged  to  have 
been  supernaturally  revealed  including  predictions  of  the  fu- 
ture— surely  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday  that  simply 
on  the  basis  of  the  study  of  the  contents  of  Scripture,  assum- 
ing that  testimony  to  their  own  trustworthiness  is  no  part  of 
the  contents  of  Scripture,  no  one  would  be  warranted  in  dog- 
matically affirming  that  they  contain  no  errors.  The  very 
most  that  any  one  would  be  entitled  to  say  would  be  that  they 
contain  no  proved  errors,  seeing  that  no  one — not  even  the 
greatest  scholar — has  even  a fraction  of  that  knowledge  that 
would  justify  him  in  saying,  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge 
alone,  that  their  writers  were  kept  from  error.  The  case  is 
different,  however,  if  testimony  as  to  their  own  trustwor- 
thiness is  itself  a part  of  the  phenomena  of  Scripture.  In  that 
case  it  is  possible  to  affirm  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures 
without  possessing  what  would  almost  amount  to  omni- 
science. If  our  examination  of  them  does  not  reveal  any 
proved  errors — a truly  amazing  fact  if  indeed  it  be  a fact — 
the  way  is  then  open  to  assert  that  the  Scriptures  are  with- 
out error  without  proving  a universal  negative.  Our  con- 
fidence in  the  self-testimony  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  such 
that  we  will  feel  warranted  in  accepting  as  true  even  those  of 
their  statements  that  we  have  no  means  of  verifying. 

Before  indicating  the  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  General 
Assembly’s  pronouncement,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a word  con- 
cerning its  importance.  The  Affirmation  not  only  denies  the 
existence  of  any  such  warrant  but  affirms  that  “the  doctrine 
of  inerrancy,  intended  to  enhance  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  fact  impairs  their  supreme  authority  for  faith  and 
life,  and  weakens  the  testimony  of  the  Church  to  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ” — that  is  to  say 
it  characterizes  this  pronouncement  as  not  only  unwarranted 
but  baneful.  No  doubt  it  is  a mistake  to  maintain  that  there 
could  be  no  Christianity  apart  from  a completely  trustworthy 
Bible.  Even  if  the  Bible  were  only  generally  trustworthy  we 
could  still  have  Christianity  in  a form  sufficiently  pure  for 
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men  to  be  justified  and  sanctified  and  glorified.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  in  that  case  we  would  not  have 
a Holy  Bible,  because  that  which  most  makes  the  Bible  a 
Holy  Bible  is  its  divine  trustworthiness  as  contrasted  with 
the  uncertainty  that  characterizes  all  ordinary  books.  We 
expect  of  Holy  Scriptures  not  only  “heavenliness  of  matter 
and  efficacy  of  doctrine”  but  also  “infallible  truth  and  divine 
authority.”  Writings  that  lack  such  trustworthiness  and  au- 
thority may  be  highly  esteemed  but  it  is  to  sin  against  honest 
nomenclature  to  call  them  “holy”  writings.  We  instinctively 
feel  that  the  Bible  as  a “holy”  book  is  being  taken  away  from 
us  when  told  that  it  contains  errors  and  mistakes.  It  is  true 
that  many  who  ascribe  even  moral  faults  to  the  Scriptures 
still  speak  of  them  as  “Holy  Scriptures”  but  such  speech  on 
their  lips  is  both  indefensible  and  offensive.  The  question  at 
stake  when  we  consider  the  General  Assembly’s  assertion  as 
to  the  Scriptures  is,  therefore,  nothing  less  than  the  question 
whether  or  not  we  have  books  in  our  possession  that  can 
rightly  be  called  “Holy  Scriptures.” 

Since  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  question  of  the 
reliableness  of  the  Scriptures,  and  since  we  confess  that  apart 
from  their  self-testimony  no  one  would  be  warranted  in  af- 
firming that  they  are  without  error,  it  may  seem  that  our 
confidence  in  their  complete  trustworthiness  must  have  re- 
ceived a rude  shock  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  men — all 
professed  students  of  the  Bible  and  some  even  professors  in 
theological  seminaries — united  in  affirming  that  “there  is  no 
assertion  in  the  Scriptures  that  their  writers  were  kept  from 
error.”  We  admit  that  we  were  somewhat  astounded  that 
this  particular  group  of  men  should  so  affirm,  though  we  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  being  told  that  the  self-testimony  of 
the  Scriptures  to  which  we  attach  such  large  significance  is 
non-existent.  These  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  their 
teachers  and  sympathizers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
belief  in  the  complete  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  is  not 
a conception  that  men  have  sought  to  impose  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. Wholly  apart  from  the  question  whether  it  is  true  or 
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false,  it  is  based  on  a grammatico-historical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  more  especially  on  the  exegetically 
obtained  fact  that  it  was  the  view  of  Scripture  held  by  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles — so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  “the 
Bible  is  nowhere  a self-conscious  book.”*  So  obvious  is  this 
that  it  is  accepted  as  an  “assured  result”  by  practically  every’ 
school  of  Biblical  criticism,  with  the  exception  of  the  “crit- 
ical-evangelical” school — of  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

It  is  now  time  to  direct  attention  to  the  testimony  that  the 
Scriptures  offer  in  behalf  of  their  own  trustworthiness.  If 
nothing  more  was  desired  than  a refutation  of  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Affirmation,  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be 
the  adduction  of  a single  Biblical  witness  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Scriptures,  seeing  that  its  signers  have  had  the 
boldness  to  affirm  that  “there  is  no  assertion  in  the  Scriptures 
that  their  writers  were  kept  from  error.”  We  cannot,  indeed, 
hope  to  present  anything  like  a full  statement  of  the  recorded 
testimony,  but  it  is  thought  that  what  follows  is  sufficient  to 
to  make  clear  that  the  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  General  As- 
sembly’s pronouncement  as  to  the  Scriptures  is  more  than 
ample. 

The  task  of  presenting,  within  a limited  space,  the  Scrip- 
tural warrant  for  this  particular  deliverance  is  made  difficult 
not  by  the  scarcity  but  by  the  abundance  of  the  available 
material.  Perhaps,  it  will  be  well  to  adduce  first  the  testimony 
of  Paul.  In  II  Timothy  3 :i6  he  tells  us  that  “All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  and  is  profitable”  or  “Every 
Scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable.”  Whether  we  ac- 
cept the  translation  of  the  Authorized  or  the  Revised  Version 
makes  comparatively  little  difference.  In  either  case  what  is 
affirmed  is  affirmed  of  the  “Holy  Scriptures”  or  “Sacred 
Writings”  of  the  preceding  verse.  It  is  more  important  to 
note  that  the  word  translated  “given  by  inspiration  of  God” 
or  “inspired  of  God”  means  literally  and  more  accurately 
“God-breathed”  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a passive  sense. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Paul  ascribed  a supernatural  origin, 


4 Nolan  R.  Best,  Inspiration  p.  96. 
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and  not  merely  certain  profitable  functions  to  the  written 
Scriptures.5  Moreover  this  speaking  of  the  Scriptures  as 
themselves  the  product  of  a divine  activity  is  characteristic 
of  Paul’s  whole  treatment  of  them  (Rom.  15  14;  I Cor.  4:6, 
9:10,  10:11).  If  it  stood  alone  it  might  be  maintained  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  necessar- 
ily mean  that  the  Scriptures  were  wholly  free  from  error; 
but  when  we  consider  that  for  him  to  say  “Scripture  says” 
was  equivalent  to  saying  “God  says”  (Gal.  3 :8;  Rom.  9 :i7), 
and  that  he  spoke  of  his  own  writings  as  authoritative 
(II  Thess.  2 : 1 5 ) , it  is  impossible  to  find  plausible  ground  for 
denying  that  Paul  offers  clear  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
plete trustworthiness  of  Scripture. 

The  testimony  of  Peter  is  to  the  same  effect.  His  main 
recorded  utterance  is  found  in  II  Peter  1 : 19-21.  There  we 
are  told  that  every  prophecy  of  Scripture  affords  a sure 
ground  of  confidence  because  “no  prophecy  ever  came  by  the 
will  of  man;  but  men  spake  from  God  being  moved  by  the 
Ploly  Spirit,”  more  literally  because  “no  prophecy  ever  came 
by  the  will  of  man,  but  it  was  as  borne  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
men  spoke  from  God.”  It  is  somewhat  questionable  whether 
in  this  passage  “every  prophecy  of  Scripture”  means  Scrip- 
ture as  a whole,  or  only  that  portion  of  Scripture  that  is  spe- 
cifically prophetic,  but  at  any  rate  we  have  an  assertion  that 
large  portions  of  Scripture  are  of  divine  origin  and  trust- 
worthiness. It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  this  same 
epistle  (3  :i6)  Peter  puts  the  epistles  of  Paul  on  a level  with 
“the  other  Scriptures.” 

Attention  may  next  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  all  four 
of  the  Gospels  Jesus  is  represented  as  believing  in  the  divine 
trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  means,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Mathew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John — four  of  the 
chief  writers  of  the  New  Testament — believed  in  the  com- 


5 This  has  been  fully  proven  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  in  the  article  “God- 
Inspired  Scripture’’  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  January 
1900,  as  Dr.  James  Moffatt  concedes,  The  Approach  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament p.  72. 
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plete  trustworthiness  of  that  portion  of  Scripture,  which, 
according  to  the  Liberals  in  general,  is  least  trustworthy.  For, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  these  men — unsophisticated  worship- 
pers of  Jesus — should  have  ascribed  to  Him  a view  of  the 
Old  Testament  they  did  not  themselves  hold.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  note,  however,  that  it  also  means  that  this  was  ac- 
tually the  view  of  Jesus  himself.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is 
so  vital  to  our  whole  discussion  that  we  avail  ourselves  of 
Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield’s  statement — the  most  succinct  and  com- 
prehensive of  which  we  have  any  knowledge — found  in  his 
article  on  “Inspiration”  in  the  International  Standard  Bible 
Encyclopaedia.  After  a somewhat  detailed  study  of  some  of 
the  reported  utterances  of  Jesus  in  which  He  asserts  the  su- 
preme trustworthiness  of  Scripture — such  as  the  finality  of 
His  “It  is  written”  in  Mathew  4:4,  7,  10  and  elsewhere,  and 
“Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures”  in  Mathew  22  :2g, 
and  “The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken”  in  John  10:35 — Dr. 
Warfield  sums  up  and  makes  clear  the  situation  after  this 
fashion : 

Thus  clear  is  it  that  Jesus’  occasional  adduction  of  Scripture 
as  an  authoritative  document  rests  on  an  ascription  of  it  to  God 
as  its  author.  His  testimony  is  that  whatever  stands  written  in 
Scripture  is  a word  of  God.  Nor  can  we  evacuate  this  testimony 
of  its  force  on  the  plea  that  it  represents  Jesus  only  in  the  days 
of  His  flesh,  when  He  may  be  supposed  to  have  reflected  merely 
the  opinions  of  His  day  and  generation.  The  view  of  Scripture 
He  announces  was,  no  doubt,  the  view  of  His  day  and  genera- 
tion as  well  as  His  own  view.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  held  by  Him,  not  because  it  was  the  current  view, 
but  because  in  His  divine-human  knowledge,  He  knew  it  to  be 
true;  for,  even  in  His  humiliation,  He  is  the  faithful  and  true 
witness.  And  in  any  event  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  was 
the  view  of  the  resurrected  as  well  as  of  the  humiliated  Christ. 
It  was  after  He  had  suffered  and  had  risen  again  in  the  power  of 
His  Divine  life  that  He  pronounced  those  foolish  and  slow  of 
heart  who  do  not  believe  all  that  stands  written  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (Lk.  24:  25)  ; and  He  laid  down  the  simple  “Thus  it  is 
written”  as  the  sufficient  ground  of  confident  belief  (Lk.  24:46). 
Nor  can  we  explain  away  Jesus’  testimony  to  the  Divine  trust- 
worthiness of  Scripture  by  interpreting  it  as  not  His  own,  but 
as  that  of  His  followers,  placed  on  His  lips  in  their  reports  of 
His  words.  Not  only  is  it  too  constant,  minute,  intimate  and  in 
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part  incidental,  and  therefore,  as  it  were,  hidden,  to  admit  of  this 
interpretation;  but  it  so  pervades  all  our  channels  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Jesus’  teaching  as  to  make  it  certain  that  it 
comes  actually  from  Him.  It  belongs  not  only  to  the  Jesus  of 
our  evangelical  records  but  as  well  to  the  Jesus  of  the  earlier 
sources  which  underlie  our  evangelical  records,  as  anyone  may 
assure  himself  by  observing  the  instances  in  which  Jesus  ad- 
duces the  Scriptures  as  Divinely  authoritative  that  are  recorded 
in  more  than  one  of  the  Gospels  ( e.g “It  is  written,”  Matt.  4:4, 
7,  10.  (Luke  4 : 4.  8.  10)  ; Matt.  11  :io  (Luke  7 -.27)  ; Matt  21 113 
(Luke  19:46;  Mark  11:17);  Matt.  26:31  (Mark  14:21);  “the 
scripture”  or  “the  scriptures,”  Matt.  19:4  (Mark  10:9)  ; Matt. 
21:42  (Mark  12:10;  Luke  10:17);  Matt.  22:29  (Mark  12:24; 
Luke  20:37)  ; Matt.  26:56  (Mark  14:49;  Luke  24:44).  These 
passages  alone  would  suffice  to  make  clear  to  us  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  to  Scripture  as  in  all  its  parts  and  declarations  divinely 
authoritative. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
and  His  more  immediate  disciples  cited  by  those  who  ascribe 
errors  to  the  Scriptures  that,  if  we  ignore  its  historical  back- 
ground, we  are  apt,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  to  misappre- 
hend its  significance.  Fortunately  we  have  not  been  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  view  of  Scripture  held  by  their  age  and  genera- 
tion. The  New  Testament  itself  makes  clear  that  contempor- 
ary Jewish  thought  held  the  Old  Testament  in  utter  reverence. 
Apart  from  the  New  Testament  we  have  explicit  statements 
of  men  like  Philo  and  Josephus  which  make  evident  that 
those  to  whom  Jesus  and  His  early  disciples  spoke  would 
have  regarded  the  affirmation  that  the  Scriptures  contain 
errors  as  little  short  of  sacrilege.  According  to  the  Talmud, 
as  cited  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  (p.4330)  and  other  au- 
thorities, the  denial  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Torah  made 
a man  an  ‘Epicurean’  or  apostate,  and  excluded  him  from  the 
future  age.  The  notion  now  widely  held  that  the  Scriptures 
are  infallible  only  in  regard  to  matters  of  faith  and  practice 
had  not  even  entered  the  heads  of  those  with  whom  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  associated.  Among  them  there  were  three 
things  that  were  esteemed  as  peculiarly  sacred:  the  Temple, 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  Scriptures.  They  found  fault  with  the 
attitude  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  toward  the  Temple  and 
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the  Sabbath;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were 
scandalized  at  their  attitude  toward  the  Scriptures.  Had  they 
uttered  a single  word  against  the  Old  Testament  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  ever- watchful  Jews 
would  have  been  no  less  hostile  than  swift.  The  only  possible 
inference  is  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  like  the  Jews  them- 
selves,taught  that  the  Scriptures  are  completely  trustworthy.6 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Jesus  criticised  the  Old  Testament  and  condemned  it  as  faulty. 
The  objection  to  the  representation  just  given,  drawn  from 
Matt.  5 :2i-48,  is  easily  refuted.  Throughout  this  passage  the 
contrast  is  not  so  much  between  Jesus’  own  teachings  and 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  as  between  His  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  ancients.  Ordinarily  when 
Jesus  quotes  the  Old  Testament  He  employs  the  formula  “It 
is  written”  or  its  equivalent,  but  here  He  uses  the  formula 
“Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.”  Moreover  a close  examina- 
tion of  the  sayings  cited  makes  clear  that  He  had  in  mind 
traditional  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than 
the  actual  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.7  It  is  the  more  sur- 
prising that  this  utterance  of  Jesus  should  be  cited  in  favor 
of  the  notion  that  He  criticised  and  rejected  the  moral  teach- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  par- 
agraph immediately  preceding,  speaking  specifically  of  the 
moral  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  He  had  said,  “Whoso- 
ever therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven : but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the 
same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  It 
would  seem  in  fact  as  though  Jesus,  foreseeing  that  what  He 
was  about  to  say  might  be  understood  as  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  itself,  expressly  warned  against  such  a misuse  of 
His  words.  The  very  most  that  can  rightly  be  said  is  that 

6 See  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  by  William  Lee.  p.  Sif ; article 
“Inspiration”  by  Marcus  Dods  in  Hasting’s  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the 
Gospels.  Only  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Dods’  article  is  commended. 

7 See  article,  “Law  in  the  New  Testament”  by  Archibald  M’Caig  in 
The  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  p.  1845. 
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Jesus,  like  all  who  hold  to  the  complete  trustworthiness  of 
the  Scriptures,  regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  incomplete, 
but  that  He  as  the  Son  of  God  assumed  to  legislate  more  ad- 
equately for  the  children  of  the  Kingdom.  The  “But  I say 
unto  you”  is  an  expression  of  the  Messianic  consciousness 
of  our  Lord,  not  of  a consciousness  common  to  Christians. 
That  Jesus  should  have  asserted  His  own  right  to  legislate 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  divine  author- 
ity He  attached  to  the  existing  legislation,  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  the  fact — is  indeed  itself  proof — that  He  regarded 
Himself  as  one  with  the  Father.  This  utterance  of  Jesus  is, 
therefore,  in  complete  harmony  with  His  other  utterances 
concerning  the  Scriptures  and  wholly  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plete trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  some  of  the  testimony  that 
the  Scriptures  offer  to  their  own  trustworthiness.8  A much 
larger  mass  of  testimony  might  be  presented,  if  space  per- 
mitted, but  enough  has  been  cited  to  make  clear  that  there  is 
this  difference  between  the  fossil  which  the  geologist  inves- 
tigates and  the  Scriptures  which  the  theologian  investigates 
— the  fossil  does  not  speak  for  itself  but  the  Scriptures  do. 
It  is  utterly  unscientific  to  ignore  this  self-testimony.  It 
should  be  the  starting  point  of  our  investigation.  It  may 
prove  to  be  false  testimony  but  it  should  no  more  be  ignored 
than  the  testimony  of  the  defendant  in  court  should  be  ig- 
nored. It  so  manifestly  provides  the  only  common-sense  start- 


8 Among  the  references  that  may  be  consulted  by  those  desiring  a more 
adequate  statement  of  this  testimony  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 
“Inspiration,”  article  in  The  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia 
by  B.  B.  Warfield;  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology  by  Abraham  Kuyp- 
er  pp.  428-473  ; Is  Christ  Infallible  and  the  Bible  tru.e?  by  Hugh  McIntosh, 
pp.  171-216  and  pp.  367-428;  The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture  by 
William  Lee,  pp.  235-277;  Revelation  and  Inspiration  by  James  Orr,  pp. 
181-196;  and  the  following  articles  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review,  “ ‘It  says’ : ‘Scripture  says’ : ‘God  says,’  ” July  1899,  and  “The  Or- 
acles of  God,”  April  1900,  by  B.  B.  Warfield,  "St.  Paul  and  Inspiration,” 
Jan.  1893,  by  George  T.  Purves,  “The  Testimony  of  Christ  to  the  Old 
Testament,”  July  1892,  by  William  Caven,  “The  Unerring  Witness  to  the 
Scriptures,”  Jan.  1900,  by  Howard  Osgood. 
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ing  point  that  the  plain  man  is  apt  to  suppose  that  the  mere 
fact  that  many  discuss  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures 
with  no  reference  to  its  self-testimony  is  an  indication  that 
no  such  testimony  is  available.9 

If  such  testimony  is  available  the  question  arises,  how  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  able  and  evidently  sincere  men,  including 
not  a few  scholars  of  high  rank,  ignore  or  deny  it?  For 
instance  so  influential  a scholar  as  Driver,  in  words  that  fu- 
ture critics  may  regard  as  the  source  of  the  language  of  the 
Affirmation,  has  said,  “The  inerrancy  of  Scripture  is  a prin- 
ciple which  is  nowhere  asserted  or  claimed  in  the  Scripture 
itself.  It  is  a principle  which  has  been  framed  by  theologians, 
presumably  from  a fear  lest,  if  no  such  principle  could  be 
established,  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  matters  of  doctrine 
could  not  be  sustained.”10  And  only  recently  so  prominent  an 
American  Biblical  Scholar  as  B.  W.  Bacon  of  Yale  has  at- 
tempted— unsuccessfully  of  course — to  show  that  a gram- 
matico-historical  study  of  the  New  Testament  makes  clear 
that  Jesus  in  His  use  of  Scripture  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
modern  religious  liberal.11  In  the  case  of  anti-supernatural- 
ists  like  Bacon  there  would  seem  to  be  no  explanation  except 
their  sentimental  attachment  to  Jesus  and  the  Bible.  In  the 


9 A captious  critic  might  complain  that  none  of  the  testimony  adduced 
asserts  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  as  a whole.  It  will  hardly  be 
alleged,  however,  thart  the  “one  hundred  and  fifty”  merely  meant  to  say 
that  there  is  no  assertion  in  the  Scriptures  that  affirms  that  the  whole  of 
Scripture  as  we  have  it  is  without  error.  That  would  be  an  attempt  to 
make  them  appear  ridiculous.  It  is  true  that  the  testimony  adduced  applies 
most  directly  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  few 
will  ascribe  an  infallibility  to  the  Old  Testament  that  they  deny  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  evident  not  only  that  the  Old  Testament  postulates  ad- 
ditional revelation  but  that  the  New  Testament  writers  themselves  so  ex- 
tend the  conception  of  “Holy  Scripture”  that  it  includes  their  own  writ- 
ings (I  Cor.  14:  37;  II  Thess.  3 : 14;  I Tim.  5:  18;  II  Peter  3:  16)  : hence 
this  and  similar  testimony  may  be  legitimately  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Scripture  as  we  have  it.  See  references  in  foot-note  immediately  above, 
especially  Warfield  in  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia, p.1482 
and  Orr,  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  pp.  192-196. 

10  The  Higher  Criticism  by  S.  R.  Driver  and  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick  p.  51. 

11  “He  Opened  to  us  the  Scriptures”  by  B.  W.  Bacon,  p.  69L 
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case  of  supernaturalists  like  Driver,  however,  the  explana- 
tion that  most  readily  suggests  itself  is  this.  These  men,  as 
has  already  been  intimated,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
so-called  critical-evangelical  school  of  criticism.  They  profess 
to  unite  an  acceptance  of  current  critical  conclusions,  with  an 
evangelical  faith.  According  to  these  critical  conclusions,  the 
Old  Testament  is  a very  untrustworthy  book — so  untrustwor- 
thy that  it  gives  a very  distorted  picture  of  the  course  and  de- 
velopment of  religion  among  the  Jews.  It  is  evident  that  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  a serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accept- 
ing such  critical  conclusions  and  remaining  orthodox  in  our 
Christology.  The  difficulty  would  be  serious  enough  if,  ac- 
cording to  these  critical  conclusions,  the  Old  Testament 
merely  contained  historical  inaccuracies:  it  becomes  over- 
whelming when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tains deceit  and  falsehood,  that  many  of  its  alleged  proph- 
ecies are  merely  “prophecies  after  the  event,”  that  even  its 
ethical  and  religious  representations  are  unworthy.  For  the 
so-called  critical-evangelical  there  is  no  choice  between  say- 
ing that  Jesus  had  no  instinct  for  truth  and  was  mistaken  in 
regard  to  what  was  holy,  and  ignoring  or  denying  His  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  trustworthiness  and  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament.  They  have  chosen  the  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
We  are  not  unappreciative  of  the  motive  that  more  or  less 
unconsciously  determines  their  choice.  Had  they  a less  high 
conception  of  Christ  as  a moral  and  religious  guide,  more 
especially  if  they  had  not  been  taught  to  call  Him  Lord  and 
Saviour,  they  would  no  doubt  not  only  admit  with  most  non- 
evangelical critics  that  this  testimony  is  a matter  of  record 
but  frankly  say  with  them  that  Jesus  was  mistaken  and  no 
longer  to  be  considered  our  absolute  guide  in  matters  of  faith 
and  practice.  Still  less  are  we  unmindful  of  the  gravity  of 
the  issue  that  Christ’s  testimony  forces  upon  us.  If  this  tes- 
timony exists  and  is  such  as  we  have  represented  it — and  we 
think  this  indubitable — the  conflict  concerning  the  Scriptures 
becomes  a conflict  concerning  Christ  Himself.  Even  that, 
however,  justifies  no  man  in  closing  his  eyes  and  stopping  his 
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ears,  ostrich-like,  when  there  is  mention  of  this  testimony. 
That  is  the  act  of  an  obscurantist. 

The  question  must  now  be  faced,  Do  the  contents  of  the 
Scriptures  contradict  the  testimony  they  bear  to  their  own 
trustworthiness?  Certainly  there  is  no  want  of  voices  telling 
us  that  if  Christ  and  His  apostles  testified  to  the  complete 
trustworthiness  of  the  Bible,  it  is  altogether  certain — seeing 
that  the  accommodation  theory  is  no  longer  seriously  advo- 
cated— that  they  were  either  deceived  or  deceivers.We  have 
already  confessed  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  content  of  Scripture  does  not  contradict  this 
testimony  that  it  affords  warrant  for  affirming  that  the  wri- 
ters of  Holy  Scripture  were  kept  from  error.  It  may  be  said 
in  all  reverence  that  even  the  testimony  of  Christ  should  not 
lead  us  to  confess  as  true  what  we  know  to  be  false.  Did  not 
Christ  himself  say,  “To  this  end  have  I been  born,  and  to 
this  end  am  I come  into  the  world,  that  I might  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth”  (John  18:37)  ? The  poorest  possible  defini- 
tion of  faith  is  that  which  defines  it  as  “believing  what  we 
know  ain’t  so.”  We  must  at  least  have  a faith  we  believe  to 
be  true.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  are  to  lightly 
discount  this  self-testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  Let  this  testi- 
mony, even  the  testimony  of  Christ  himself,  be  tested  by  the 
facts  wherever  learned,  and  let  the  test  be  the  more  not  the 
less  stringent  because  of  the  issue  involved,  but  let  us  be  on 
our  guard  lest  we  reject  this  testimony  because  of  counter- 
testimony that  can  not  itself  bear  cross-examination.  If  it 
would  be  wrong  to  refuse  to  consider  with  care  and  candor 
any  facts  asserted  to  be  inconsistent  with  this  testimony,  it 
would  be  not  only  wrong  but  the  acme  of  folly  to  make  ship- 
wreck of  our  faith  in  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Saviour  on  evidence 
not  absolutely  conclusive. 

No  doubt  an  examination  of  the  Scriptures  discloses  not  a 
few  phenomena  that  are  apparently  out  of  harmony  with  the 
testimony  that  has  been  adduced.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to 
admit  the  existence  of  difficulties,  but  quite  another  thing  to 
admit  the  existence  of  proved  errors.  Our  creed  will  indeed 
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be  a brief  one  if  we  admit  only  those  articles  against  which 
no  serious  objections  can  be  urged.  There  is  not  an  assertion 
in  the  Apostles’  Creed  against  which  serious  objections  are 
not  urged.  Even  its  primary  assertion,  “I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,”  is  widely  de- 
nied by  eminent  scholars.  What  boots  it,  then,  that  difficul- 
ties stand  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  Scriptural  testimony, 
seeing  that  there  is  not  a single  doctrine  distinctive  of  Chris- 
tianity that  is  not  held,  if  it  is  held  at  all,  despite  many  and 
serious  difficulties.  If,  however,  not  only  difficulties  but 
proved  errors  appear  when  the  Scriptures  are  examined,  it 
is  evident  that  this  testimony  is  itself  untrustworthy.  Every 
one  is  aware,  of  course,  that  many  proved  errors — in  science, 
philosophy,  history  and  morals — are  openly  predicated  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  seems  to  us,  nevertheless,  that  their  number 
shrinks  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  when  due  weight  is  as- 
signed the  following  considerations. 

( 1 ) It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  contain  state- 
ments out  of  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  modern  science 
and  philosophy  and  a distinctly  different  thing  to  say  that 
they  contain  proved  errors.  Strictly  speaking  there  is  no 
modern  science  and  philosophy  but  only  modern  scientists  and 
philosophers — who  differ  endlessly  among  themselves.  It  is 
only  on  the  assumption  that  the  discordant  voices  of  present- 
day  scientists  and  philosophers  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
voice  of  Science  and  Philosophy  that  we  are  warranted  in 
saying  that  the  Bible  contains  errors  because  its  teachings  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  teachings  of  these  scientists  and 
philosophers.  Does  any  one  really  believe  that  Science  and 
Philosophy  have  yet  reached,  even  approximately,  their  final 
form  ? May  it  not  rather  be  contended  that  they  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  their  ultimate  form  that  if  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  were  in  complete  harmony  with  present-day  science  and 
philosophy  it  is  altogether  certain  that  they  would  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  future?  If, 
for  example,  the  anti-supernaturalism  of  the  dominant  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  of  to-day  is  to  be  characteristic  of  science 
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and  philosophy  in  their  final  forms,  then,  unquestionably  the 
Bible  contains  many  errors.  Who,  however,  is  competent  to 
assert  that  this  will  be  the  case  ? But  unless  it  is  certain  that 
the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  future  will  be  essentially  one 
with  the  dominant  science  and  philosophy  of  to-day,  we  go 
beyond  the  evidence  when  we  say  that  the  Bible  contains 
proved  errors  on  the  ground  that  its  teachings  contradict  the 
teachings  of  present-day  scientists  and  philosophers. 

(2)  The  Scriptures  are  often  said  to  contain  many  proved 
errors  because  they  contain  statements  and  representations 
out  of  harmony  with  the  “assured  results”  of  modern  Biblical 
criticism.  This  is  to  forget  that  there  is  criticism  and  criti- 
cism. As  a matter  of  fact  there  are  no  “assured  results”  that 
are  accepted  by  all  critical  scholars.  There  are  not  lacking 
scholars  of  the  highest  standing  who  hold  that  literary  and 
historical  criticism  leaves  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures unimpaired.  There  is  nothing  strange,  perhaps,  in  the 
fact  that  certain  scholars  should  attach  such  weight  to  the 
validity  of  their  own  critical  methods  and  the  soundness  of 
their  own  critical  conclusions  that  they  should  think  that  the 
Bible  contains  errors  if  it  contains  anything  that  does  not 
square  with  what  seem  to  them  “assured  results.”  It  is  quite 
open  to  us, none  the  less,  to  believe  that  better  critical  methods 
and  a more  marked  talent  for  drawing  sound  conclusions 
would  have  brought  them  to  a different  set  of  “assured  re- 
sults.” If  the  Graf-Wellhausen-Driver  view  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, for  example,  is  the  true  view,  the  Bible  undeniably 
contains  many  proved  errors.  But  their  “reconstruction”  of  it 
is  widely  called  in  question  by  men  whose  ability  and  scholar- 
ship cannot  legitimately  be  questioned.  The  fact  that  so  many 
scholars  of  high  rank  accept  conclusions,  in  the  field  of  both 
Old  and  New  Testament  criticism,  that  necessitate  the  belief 
that  the  Bible  contains  errors  is,  no  doubt,  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  believing  in  the  complete  trustworthiness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  it  constitutes  no  irrefragable  proof  that  the  Bible 
contains  errors. 

(3)  It  is  frequently  and  confidently  asserted  that  the  Scrip- 
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tures  contain  errors  on  the  ground  that  they  contain  moral 
teachings  out  of  harmony  with  present-day  ethical  concep- 
tions. In  fact,  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
present-age  is  the  wide-spread  repudiation  of  the  Christian 
ideal  of  conduct.  It  can  scarcely  be  contended,  however,  that 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  saying  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains moral  teachings  that  do  not  harmonize  with  those  of 
men  like  Nietzsche  and  Shaw  and  Wells  and  saying  that  it 
contains  moral  teachings  that  are  actually  wrong.  We  can  ad- 
mit the  former  while  flatly  denying  the  latter.  This  is  not  to 
allege  that  there  are  no  serious  “moral  difficulties”  in  the  way 
of  believing  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures.  Many 
of  these  “moral  difficulties,”  however,  have  no  deeper  root 
than  a failure  to  recognize  the  progressiveness  of  revelation, 
within  the  limits  of  the  historical  period  covered  by  the  Scrip- 
tures. Here  too  there  is  “first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after 
that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.”  Others  have  no  deeper  root  than 
the  failure  to  distinguish  between  what  the  Scriptures  record 
and  what  they  sanction.  Those  whose  roots  strike  deepest 
have  to  do  with  such  matters  as  the  destruction  of  the  Cana- 
anites,  the  Imprecatory  Psalms,  the  substitutionary  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  and  the  teaching  as  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment. Even  when  rightly  interpreted  the  Scriptural  represen- 
tations in  regard  to  these  and  similar  matter  raise  difficulties 
that  are  widely  felt  to  be  extremely  serious.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  representations  are  morally  wrong 
only  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  not,  or  at  least  ought  not 
to  be,  any  such  thing  as  retributive  justice.  It  is  because  of 
the  wide-spread  denial  of  retributive  justice  as  an  attribute 
of  God  that  so  many  regard  these  representation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  unworthy  and  immoral.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  well  as  in  the  teach- 
ing of  prophets  and  apostles,  God  is  spoken  of  as  being  just 
as  well  as  loving;  but  only  those  who  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
retributive  justice  will  suppose  that  this  affords  warrant  for 
affirming  that  the  Bible  contains  proved  errors. 

(4)  Those  who  ascribe  errors  by  the  wholesale  to  the  Bible 
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do  so  on  one  or  more  of  the  grounds  that  have  been  consid- 
ered. Those  who  speak  of  the  Scriptures  as  trustworthy  on 
the  whole,  or  as  infallible  only  as  regards  matters  of  faith  and 
practice,  while  they  usually  admit  that  they  contain  scientific 
and  historical  and  moral  errors  are  yet  accustomed,  in  proof 
of  their  position,  to  point  to  such  facts  as  these  : their  writers 
do  not  give  precisely  the  same  content  or  use  precisely  the 
same  words  in  reporting  an  event  or  a speech  or  expounding 
a doctrine ; when  quoting  Scripture  they  do  not  always  quote 
it  in  precisely  the  same  words  and  sense  as  the  original.  Mar- 
cus Dods,  for  example,  tells  us  that  the  Gospels  are  not  iner- 
rant  because  “no  two  evangelists  agree  in  their  report  of  the 
title  on  the  cross,  or  in  their  account  of  the  appearances  of 
our  Lord  after  the  resurrection”  and  Nolan  R.  Best  argues 
that  it  is  impossible  to  defend  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  be- 
cause Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  do  not  report  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments in  exactly  the  same  words,  Mathew  and  Mark 
do  not  report  the  Beatitudes  in  the  same  words  or  even  the 
same  sense,  and  the  four  accounts  of  Peter’s  denial  disagree 
not  only  verbally  but  as  to  the  incidents  that  attended  it.12 
The  ascription  of  errors  to  the  Scriptures  on  such  grounds 
as  these,  however,  rests  on  a radically  mistaken  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  defenders  of  its  inerrancy  con- 
ceive the  Bible.  It  rests  on  the  notion  that  they  look  upon 
Holy  Scripture  as  a sort  of  code,  expressed  in  notarial  form 
and  with  notarial  exactness.  That  Mr.  Best  ascribes  such  a 
conception  of  Scripture  to  the  defenders  of  its  inerrancy  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  argue  that 
“the  conveyance  of  eternal  truth  is  accomplished  without 
any  changeless  crystallization  of  the  words  used”  (p.  72).  As 
a matter  of  fact  all  the  representative  defenders  of  the  iner- 
rancy of  Scripture  agree  with  Abraham  Kuyper  when  he 
declares  “that  the  writing  down  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  what 
was  inspired  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  protocolization 

12  For  these  and  other  alleged  instances  of  Scriptural  errancy  see  The 
Bible:  its  Origin  and  Nature  by  Marcus  Dods,  p.  136,  and  Inspiration  by 
Nolan  R.  Best,  pp.  68-80. 
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of  an  authentic  official  report,  but  that  the  several  events  and 
truths,  yea,  the  same  events  and  truths  in  their  many-sided 
significance,  have  been  brought  to  the  canvass  by  the  Highest 
Artist  with  a diversity  of  color  and  many-sidedness  of  inter- 
pretation which  may  indeed  confuse  the  near-sighted  cabalist, 
but  which  by  its  delightful  harmonies  fills  the  master-student, 
standing  at  a distance,  with  heavenly  raptures.”13  Moreover 
such  a mechanical,  mathematical,  code-like  accuracy  has  never 
been  ascribed  to  the  Bible  by  any  theologian  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  actual  character 
and  contents  of  the  Bible  itself.  It  cannot  be  allowed,  there- 
fore, that  the  Bible  contains  errors  because  its  contents  are 
out  of  harmony  with  such  a conception  of  Scripture.  One 
might  almost  as  well  say  that  the  Bible  contains  errors  on  the 
ground  of  its  use  of  popular  rather  than  scientifically-exact 
language — because  it  speaks  of  the  sun  as  rising  and  setting 
when  every  school  boy  knows  that  strictly-speaking  it  does 
nothing  of  the  sort.14 

(5)  Errors  are  often  ascribed  to  the  Scriptures  when  there 
is  a reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  alleged  errors  were  in 
the  original  manuscripts.  No  one  claims  that  the  copyists  and 
translators  have  been  kept  from  error.  No  doubt  this  consid- 
eration may  be  abused.  It  is  abused  when  it  is  used  as  an 
asylum  ignorantiae , as  an  ever-ready  refuge  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  alleged  errors  in  the  Bible.  We  have  no  right  to 
say  that  an  alleged  error  did  not  exist  in  the  original  man- 
uscript in  defiance  of  all  sound  textual  criticism.  Neverthe- 
less, it  should  be  firmly  maintained  over  against  such  writers 
as  Peake  and  Best15  that  this  consideration  is  a legitimate 

13  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct.  1904,  p.  675. 

14  See  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology  by  Abraham  Kuyper,  p.  564. 

15  See  The  Bible:  its  Origin,  its  Significance  and  its  Abiding  Worth, 
by  Arthur  S.  Peake,  pp.  102  and  397  f.,  and  Inspiration  by  Nolan  R.  Best, 
p.  78.  Our  frequent  reference  to  Mr.  Best’s  book  is  not  due  to  a high  es- 
timate of  its  value,  but  to  the  fact  that  as  editor  of  The  Continent  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  leading  spokesman,  within  the  Presbyterian  Church  itself,  of 
those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  Biblical  inerrancy.  The  contents  of  this 
book  were  originally  printed  as  editorials  in  Mr.  Best’s  paper ; he  was  a 
commissioner  to  the  last  General  Assembly  and  as  such  not  only  spoke 
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one  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  there  are  proved 
errors  in  the  Bible  unless  we  can  show  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  alleged  errors  were  in  the  original  manuscripts. 
This  consideration  is  no  subterfuge, as  is  often  said, but  rather 
an  eminently  reasonable  demand.  The  whole  science  of  tex- 
tual criticism  is  worthless,  or  at  most  has  only  an  academic 
value,  unless  the  original  manuscripts  are  the  final  court  of 
appeal. 

If  even  after  the  fullest  possible  import  has  been  allowed 
the  five  considerations  mentioned  that  can  reasonably  be  as- 
signed them,  there  still  remain  phenomena  seemingly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  history  of  Biblical  criticism  raises 
a presumption  in  favor  of  the  notion  that  advancing  know- 
ledge will  confirm  rather  than  discredit  their  testimony.  It  is 
a truly  amazing  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  critical  assaults 
that  have  been  made  on  the  Bible  there  are  still  numerous 
scholars  of  the  first  rank  who  hold  that  there  are  no  proved  er- 
rors in  Scripture.  So  trustworthy  does  the  Bible  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  day  that  so  competent  a scholar  as  the  late  James 
Orr,  though  he  did  not  maintain  its  inerrancy,  yet  affirmed, 
“It  remains  the  fact  that  the  Bible,  impartially  interpreted 
and  judged,  is  free  from  demonstrable  error  in  its  statements, 
and  harmonious  in  its  teachings,  to  a degree  that  of  itself  cre- 
ates an  irresistable  impression  of  a supernatural  factor  in  its 
origin.”10  The  “criticism”  and  the  “proved  errors”  that  were 
most  confidently  paraded  a generation  or  two  ago  by  those 
who  impugned  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  are  now  being 
cited  by  defenders  of  its  reliability — so  true  is  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  criticism  that  impugners  of  the  Word  have  not  been 
able  to  maintain  their  charges.  A generation  or  more  ago,  for 
example,  the  Tubingen  school  of  criticism  enjoyed  about  the 


and  voted  against  the  General  Assembly’s  deliverance  regarding  the 
Scriptures  but  signed  the  protest  against  the  action  taken;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that,  if  elders  as  well  as  ministers  had  been  asked  to  sign 
the  Affirmation,  he  would  have  been  among  the  first  to  do  so. 

10  Revelation  and  Inspiration  p.  216. 
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same  vogue  as  the  Wellhausen  School  does  to-day  and  the 
reputation  of  Luke  as  a historian  was  at  low  ebb,  yet  its 
“settled  results’’  have  now  little  more  than  an  historical  inter- 
est and  most  scholars  agree  with  Sir  William  Ramsay  that 
Luke  is  a careful  historian  of  the  first  rank.17  In  considering 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  we  should  not,  of  course, 
overlook  the  positive  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported,  apart 
from  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  Did  their  tes- 
timony not  exist  we  would  at  least  be  warranted  in  affirming 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Robert  Dick 
Wilson  has  shown  for  instance  that  “out  of  56  kings  of  Egypt 
from  Shishak  to  Darius  II,  and  out  of  the  numerous  kings  of 
Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Tyre,  Damascus,  Moab,  Israel,  and 
Judah,  that  ruled  from  2000  to  400  B.  C.  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  have  put  the  names  of  the  forty  or  more,  that 
are  mentioned  in  records  of  two  or  more  of  the  nations,  in 
their  proper  absolute  and  relative  order  of  time  and  in  their 
proper  place.”18  And  yet  how  often  have  we  been  told  of  the 
unreliability  of  the  Old  Testament  records!  Even  apart  from 
the  testimony  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  we  would  be  war- 
ranted in  affirming,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  Scriptures  are  so 
remarkably  trustworthy  that  they  contain  no  proved  errors. 
Whether  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  their  complete  trust- 
worthiness depends  on  whether  our  confidence  in  these  wit- 
nesses is  such  that  we  can  go  a step  further  and  say  that  the 
Scriptures  are  without  error,  though  many  difficulties  remain 
and  possibly  always  will  remain  unsolved. 

In  conclusion  we  put  this  question,  If  we  reject  the  tes- 
timony that  the  Scriptures  offer  in  behalf  of  their  own  trust- 
worthiness, how  can  we  accept  their  testimony  concerning 
other  matters?  If  a witness  on  the  stand  asserts  that  he  was 
an  eye  witness  of  the  event  he  relates,  and  it  be  proved  that  he 
was  elsewhere  when  the  event  happened,  will  not  his  testimony 

17  Consult  The  Bearing'  of  Recent  Discovery  on  the  Trustworthiness  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

18  Article  “Scientific  Biblical  Criticism’’  in  this  Review,  April  1919,  p. 
2241 ; cf.  Is  the  Higher  Criticism  Scholarly?  p.  18. 
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as  a whole  be  discredited?  Is  it  supposable  that  the  jury  will 
judge  that  though  the  witness  lied — or  shall  we  say  was  the 
victim  of  an  hallucination? — when  he  said  he  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  the  event  yet  his  testimony  should  not  be  disregarded 
altogether  in  arriving  at  a verdict?  There  is  a sense,  therefore, 
in  which  the  case  for  Christianity  is  bound  up  with  the  case 
for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures.  We  are  dependent 
on  the  Scriptures  for  our  knowledge  of  all  the  distinctive  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  If  we  cannot  trust  them  when 
they  tell  us  about  themselves,  how  can  we  trust  them  when 
they  tell  us  about  the  deity  of  Christ,  redemption  in  His 
blood,  justification  by  faith,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  life  everlasting? 

The  gravity  of  the  issue  that  is  raised  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures  to  their  own  trustworthiness  is  not  adecpjately 
appreciated,  however, unless  it  is  perceived  that  the  trustwor- 
thiness of  Him  to  whom  the  Scriptures  testify  is  involved. 
It  is  a firmly  established  exegetical  fact  that  Christ  ascribed 
absolute  authority  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
an  organic  whole,  that  He,  in  fact,  humanly  speaking,  derived 
His  conception  of  His  life-task  from  those  Scriptures.  How, 
then,  can  we  escape  the  dilemma — either  Jesus’  view  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  true  one  or  Jesus  Himself  was  mistaken. 
The  conflict  over  the  Scriptures  is,  therefore  a conflict  over 
Christ  himself.  It  may  be  well  that  many  who  ascribe  not  only 
historical  but  moral  faults  to  the  Scriptures  that  Christ  Him- 
self accepted  bow  before  Him  as  their  Lord  and  rejoice  in 
Him  as  their  Saviour.  But  in  the  long  run  so  inconsequential 
an  attitude  cannot  be  maintained.  The  logic  of  the  situation  is 
dead  against  our  being  at  the  same  time  worshippers  and  crit- 
ics of  Christ.  Only  ignorance  or  lack  of  thought  makes  it 
possible  for  any  man  to  suppose  that  he  can  remain  orthodox 
in  his  conception  of  Jesus  while  accepting  many  of  the  critical 
conclusions  that  are  widely  current.  As  long  as  it  remains  true 
that  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  master  nor  the  servant  above 
his  lord,  so  long  will  it  remain  true  that  we  are,  to  say  the 
least,  imperfect  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  long  as 
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it  is  possible  for  us  to  say,  “Jesus  taught  so  and  so,  but  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter  is  thus  and  thus.”  Here  too  the  de- 
cisive question  is,  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Here  too  we  may 
seek  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  man,  but,  whether  we 
will  or  no,  as  age  succeeds  age,  it  holds  good  that  “this  child 
is  set  for  the  falling  and  rising  of  many  in  Israel.” 

St.  Davids,  Pa.  S.  G.  Craig. 
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Religious  Philosophy.  By  Lewis  Guy  Rohrbaugh,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Dickinson  College.  The  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.  pp.  ix,  183. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  build  a “Religious  Philosophy’’  on  the  modem 
physical  conception  of  Matter  as  Force,  or  Energy'.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a success.  The  theory  of  Matter  as  Force, — probably  electrical 
force,  to  be  more  exact, — lends  itself  neither  more  nor  less  to  the  The- 
istic  position  than  the  older  conception  of  Matter  as  Substance  or  Stuff. 
There  is  not  the  least  likeness  between  the  spiritual  energy  of  God  and 
the  electrical  energy  of  Matter.  The  author,  therefore,  in  his  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  ultimate  Energy  is  Spiritual  is  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
arguments  which  have  been  the  common-places  of  the  theistic  position 
for  years, — it  not  being  possible  to  draw  them  from  the  modern  concepts 
of  the  physicists. 

The  book  is  largely  made  up  of  quotations  ranging  widely  in  time,  se- 
lected to  show  how  many  thinkers  have  accepted  the  concept  of  the  Ul- 
timate Energy  as  Spiritual.  But  this  does  not  prove  his  point,  nor  are 
many  if  any  of  them,  really  based  logically  on  the  Force-Matter  concept 
of  modern  Physics.  He  quotes  approvingly  from  Leibniz,  but  there  could 
hardly  be  two  things  more  unlike  than  a Leibnitzian  Monad  and  an  Elec- 
tron of  modern  Physics.  The  resemblance  is  wholly  superficial.  Also, 
Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  God  as  the  First  Mover,  with  himself  unmoved, 
by  virtue  of  the  attraction  he  exercises  on  the  universe,  is  quoted  with 
approval,  and  a similar  thesis  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  religious  life. 
But  the  “religion”  which  would  be  thus  developed  is  very  different  from 
Historic  Christianity.  The  author  seems  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  Rel- 
ativists, at  least  he  never  refers  to  their  theories,  but  no  man  should  at- 
tempt to  write  anything  based  on  modern  Physics  unless  he  is  familiar 
with  their  revolutionizing  but  extremely  difficult  conceptions. 

Fulton,  Mo.  D.  S.  Gage. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

A Student’s  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  William  Kelly  Wright,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Dartmouth  College,  U.S.A., 
Sometime  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Cornell  University,  U.S.A. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1922.  8vo.,  pp.  xii.  472. 

This  scholarly  and  even  elaborate  book  is  still  all  that  it  sets  out  to 
be.  Its  erudition,  though  great,  does  not  render  it  involved;  neither  does 
its  attention  to  details  lessen  its  directness.  From  first  to  last  it  is  “a 
student’s  philosophy  of  religion,”  and  in  some  respects  it  is  the  best  of 
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them.  Its  excellencies,  to  refer  only  to  those  of  method  and  manner, 
are  many.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  bibliographies  which  follow  each 
one  of  the  twenty-two  chapters,  and  which  are  equally  comprehensive 
and  discriminating  (books  of  peculiar  importance  being  indicated  by 
stars),  valuable  to  the  beginner  as  well  as  to  the  advanced  worker  in 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  The  literary  style  is  throughout  clear  and 
strong,  and  characteristically  simple.  The  author  has  convictions  of  his 
own,  and  he  argues  for  them,  though  always  with  the  recognition  of  the 
reader’s  right  to  differ.  His  mental  attitude  is  far  removed  from  that 
which  is  so  prevalent  today,  and  which  finds  “the  search  for  the  truth” 
more  important,  or  at  least  more  interesting,  than  the  “truth”  itself. 
The  outline  of  the  book  is  strikingly  comprehensive  and  complete,  yet 
very  simple.  The  author  confines  himself  to  answering  the  questions, 
“What  is  Religion?”  “Is  Religion  true?”  The  former  of  these  questions 
admits  of  two  kinds  of  replies.  The  first  of  them  is  taken  up  in  Part  I, 
in  which  Dr.  Wright  endeavors  to  trace  the  course  and  development  of 
religion  through  human  history,  to  find  out  what  is  essential  in  it  and 
what  is  only  accidental  to  it,  to  determine  the  law  of  its  development  and 
to  set  forth  what  has  been  its  influence.  Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  second 
way  of  answering  the  question,  “What  is  Religion?”  “It  is  a report  of 
some  things  that  psychologists  have  learned  from  a study  of  the  re- 
ligious experiences  of  persons  most  of  whom  have  lived  in  our  own 
times.”  Part  III  takes  up  the  fundamental  question,  “Is  Religion  true?” 
That  is,  can  the  world  best  be  considered  as  “exclusively  mechanical  (a 
possibility  obviously  unfavorable  to  religion),  or  is  it  also  in  some  re- 
spects purposive  (a  possibility  that  admits  of  the  existence  of  God)  ; 
what  arguments  philosophers  now  advance  in  favor  of  the  existence  of 
God,  what  they  believe  his  nature  to  be,  his  relation  to  evil,  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  and  to  human  immortality.” 

When  all  this,  however,  with  reference  to  the  style  and  plan  of  an 
author,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  has  been  said,  all  has  been 
said  that  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  commendation.  As  regards  the  mat- 
ter of  the  discussion,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  avowedly  and  consist- 
ently “liberal,”  if  not  altogether  rationalistic.  A few  random  examples 
will  make  this  clear.  Thus  it  argues  for  the  pluralistic  view  that  God  is 
finite.  It  denies  the  historicity  of  parts  of  the  Bible  history  (p.  237).  It 
explains  away  the  objective  power  and  value  of  prayer  (p.  281).  It 
condemns  revivals  of  religion  (pp.  251-253).  It  comments  on  them  in 
terms  almost  as  contemptuous  as  they  are  untrue  (p.  253). 

Its  fundamental  and  fatal  error,  however,  appears  in  its  distinction 
between  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  traditional  theology'.  The  former 
is  based  on  the  facts  of  science  and  the  principles  of  reason.  The  latter 
is  founded  on  what  it  claims  to  be  supernatural  revelation.  The  latter, 
consequently,  is  regarded  as  the  “Word  of  God”  from  heaven.  The 
former  is  taken  up  as  an  evolution  out  of  earthly  life  and  conditions. 
Hence,  the  Christian  religion  is  treated  as  such  an  evolution.  There  is  no 
other  way  in  which  it  can  be  dealt  with  consistently  with  the  philosophy 
of  religion  as  conceived  by  our  author.  But  what  is  this  if  not  to  dodge 
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the  point  at  issue?  It  is  an  attempt  to  settle  the  question  by  passing  over 
that  which  above  all  else  most  demands  explanation.  The  philosophy  of 
religion  must  pass  on  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  and  on  the  pos- 
sibility and  fact  of  God’s  revelation  of  himself  before  it  can  pass  as 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  In  a word,  our  author’s  conception  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  is  one  that  makes  a philosophy  of  the  Christian 
religion  impossible.  It  rules  out  the  indispensable  condition  of  such  a 
philosophy. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Psychology’s  Challenge  to  Christianity.  By  Rev.  Cecil  V.  Crabb,  M.A., 
B.D.  (Louisville  and  Princeton)  Pastor  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Clarksdale,  Miss.  8vo,  pp.  210.  Published  by  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication : Richmond,  Virginia.  1923. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  to  show  how  the  psychology  of  religion 
agrees  with  and  so  is  confirmed  by  the  theology  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
creeds,  and  how  useful  it  can  and  ought  to  be  in  the  interpretation  and 
proclamation  and  defense  of  this  theology. 

Mr.  Crabb  carries  out  his  purpose  in  nine  chapters  the  titles  of  which 
indicate  the  range  and  the  excellence  of  the  volume.  These  titles  are  as 
follows:  “I.  The  Demand  for  a Sound  Psychology  of  Religion;  II.  The 
Rise  of  the  Psychology  of  Religion;  III.  Human  Personality;  IV.  Some 
Tried  Principles;  V.  The  Feelings  and  the  Will;  VI.  The  New  Psychol- 
ogy; VII.  The  New  Psychology — Its  Limitations;  VIII.  Some  Practical 
Hints  from  Psychology;  IX.  The  Challenge.” 

One  can  not  read  this  discussion  and  not  be  impressed  by  the  author’s 
theological  knowledge,  skill  and  soundness ; by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
best  literature  on  his  subject;  and  by  the  practical  aim  of  all  that  he  says. 
He  has  written  “for  pastors,  for  religious  workers  in  the  Sunday  School, 
or  the  women’s  circles,  in  young  people’s  work,  and  for  every  Christian” : 
and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no  Christian  can  well  afford  to  be  without 
what  he  has  written. 

Of  special  value  are  the  two  chapters  on  “The  New  Psychology.”  This, 
which  has  become  almost  a fad,  has  in  it  vast  possibilities  of  good  and 
vast  possibilities  of  evil.  These  Mr.  Crabb  is  quick  to  discern  and  to  ap- 
preciate, and  the  counsel  which  he  gives  is  most  timely.  We  know  not 
which  to  admire  the  more,  his  championship  of  the  reality  of  the  soul,  or 
his  discussion  of  the  psychology  of  “the  subconscious.” 

We  understand  that  this  is  our  author’s  first  book.  May  we  not  venture 
to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  his  last? 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene.  Jr. 


Personal  Immortality.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Christian  Doctrine  ot  a 
Future  Life.  By  A.  Gordon  James,  Author  of  Jesus  and  the  Other 
World.  London:  Students’  Christian  Movement,  32  Russell  Square, 
1922.  8vo.,  pp.  xii,  136. 

Unlike  the  great  lectures  by  Dr.  Pringle-Pattison  recently  reviewed  Mr. 
James’  book  is  not  a criticism  and  restatement  of  the  rational  argument 
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for  immortality.  What  he  attempts  is  “an  inquiry  into  the  Christian 
position  and  a brief  examination  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
based.” 

Unlike  Dr.  Salmond’s  elaborate  study,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life,  it  is  not  the  position  of  evangelical  but  of  liberal  Chris- 
tianity that  he  has  in  mind.  That  this  is  so  a single  quotation  should  estab- 
lish. It  is  from  page  74,  and  it  is  as  follows : “What  is  perhaps  the  most 
nauseating  form  of  this  attitude”  (the  attitude  that  would  minimize  the 
consequences  of  sin)  “is  the  adaptation  of  crude  forms  of  evangelical 
religion  to  its  purposes  by  declaring  that  God  has  punished  Christ  in 
our  stead,  and  therefore  we  shall  go  free  by  the  merit  of  His  blood. 
What  do  we  suppose  God  is  like,  if  He  can  be  treated  like  that?” 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  after  showing  clearly  that 
philosophy  and  psychology  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  “a  moderately 
strong  prima  facie  case  for  immortality,”  he  goes  on  to  base  his  belief 
on  the  Fatherhood  of  God  : “If  He  is  our  Father  it  is  inconceivable  that 
He  should  allow  the  destruction  of  our  personality  at  death.  Any  other 
alternative  would  be  so  serious  a reflection  upon  the  divine  fatherhood 
that  it  would  lose  its  meaning.”  This  argument,  however,  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, proves  too  much.  Thus,  for  example,  while  not  denying,  it  emas- 
culates the  cross  and  it  so  emphasizes  Heaven  and  Hell  as  blessed 
states,  as  almost  to  throw  doubt  on  their  reality  as  places.  He  favors 
purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  He  repudiates  everlasting  punish- 
ment. He  holds  to  actual  if  not  sensible  communion  of  dead  and  living 
saints  here  and  now.  All  this  the  fatherhood  of  God  necessitates,  just 
as  it  necessitates  and  so  proves  personal  immortality.  Are  we,  however, 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  Word  of  God  gives  such  a conception  of 
God’s  fatherhood  ? Some,  at  least,  of  these  things  does  it  not  explicitly 
deny?  But  enough.  Our  author’s  book  certainly  points  to  the  inherent 
and  increasing  interest  in  our  immortality.  Whether  he  does  more,  may 
well  be  questioned.  After  all,  what  shall  we  think  of  an  attempt  to  state 
and  to  ground  the  Christian  position  on  immortality  that  has  not  a word 
to  say  of  the  resurrection  of  Him  who  “hath  been  raised  from  the  dead, 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  are  asleep”? 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

A Faith  that  Enquires.  The  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  the  years  1920  and  1921  by  Sir  Henry  Jones.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  277  pp.  $2.00. 

This  volume  contains  Sir  Henry  Jones’  confession  of  faith  as  well  as 
his  final  contribution  to  the  world’s  thought.  His  death  since  the  delivery 
of  these  lectures,  but  not  before  he  himself  had  put  them  in  final  form, 
marks  the  passing  of  the  successor  of  Edward  Caird  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  recent  philosophical  and  ethical  teachers. 

By  “a  faith  that  enquires”  Professor  Jones  means  a faith  that  stands 
the  test  of  an  enquiring  intelligence.  He  maintains  that  “the  faith  of  the 
religious  man  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  scientific 
man” ; and  hence  that  the  articles  of  our  creeds  should  be  regarded  and 
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dealt  with  not  as  authoritative  dogmas,  not  as  revelations  from  without 
or  from  beyond  the  facts  themselves,  but  as  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion we  can  discover  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  Universe  and  the 
final  meaning  of  his  life.  He  holds  that  there  is  “only  one  way  of 
knowing”  and  professes  full  sympathy  with  Lord  Gifford’s  wish  that 
Gifford  lecturers  should  “treat  their  subject  as  a strictly  natural  science 
. . . without  reference  to  or  reliance  upon  any  supposed  special  excep- 
tional or  so-called  miraculous  revelation  . . . just  as  astronomy  or 
chemistry  is.”  Nearly  a third  of  these  lectures  are  devoted  to  an  attempt 
to  show  that  religious  and  scientific  hypotheses  are  in  character  the 
same,  and  an  urgent  appeal  to  religious  teachers  to  exemplify  the  method 
and  spirit  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  faith  that  stands  the  test  of  an  enquiring  intelligence  is  according 
to  Professor  Tones,  the  hypothesis  of  a God  whose  wisdom  and  power  and 
goodness  are  perfect.  Though  he  speaks  of  this  as  the  “Grand  Perhaps 
of  the  Universe”  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  places  it  on  a par  with 
other  hypotheses.  He  calls  it  the  “supreme  hypothesis”  in  that  “there  is 
nothing  real  except  in  virtue  of  it,  nothing  intelligible  except  in  its 
light.  And  while  he  says  that  it  is  never  finally  proved  yet  he  adds  that 
it  is  always  and  everywhere  in  the  act  of  being  proved.  The  degree  to 
which  it  is  proved  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  proof  by  which  it  is 
supported  is  indicated  by  the  following  extract:  “If  there  are  certain 
forms  of  religious  faith,  certain  hypotheses,  which  deepen  the  meaning  of 
natural  facts,  which  amplify  and  extend  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  so  far  from  traversing  their  findings,  accept  and 
invite  them;  and  if  in  the  world  of  human  conduct  they  dignify  human 
character,  add  reach  and  sanity  to  man’s  aims,  construct  and  consolidate 
human  society,  elevate  and  secure  the  life  of  man  and  make  for  peace 
and  mutual  helpfulness  amongst  the  nations — if,  in  a word,  a form  of 
religious  faith,  or  hypothesis,  works  in  these  ways,  then,  indeed,  is  the 
proof  of  its  validity  strong;  stronger  than  the  proof  of  any  other 
hypothesis,  because  wider  and  deeper”  (p.  80). 

Professor  Jones  is  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing 
that  all  things  are  working  together  for  good.  He  declines  the  short 
and  easy  way,  so  popular  today,  of  limiting  either  the  power  or  the 
goodness  of  God ; he  identifies  the  God  of  religion  with  the  Absolute 
of  philosophy  and,  regarding  Pluralism  as  “one  of  the  most  inept  of  all 
metaphysical  theories,”  manfully  maintains  that  “after  every  test  the 
most  reasonable  and  probable  hypothesis  remains  that  the  power  and 
love  of  God  are  unlimited.”  The  difficulties  most  fully  discussed  have 
to  do  with  the  reconciliation  of  the  demands  of  morality  and  religion, 
the  problem  of  evil — both  natural  and  spiritual,  the  identification  of  the 
God  of  religion  with  the  Absolute  of  philosophy,  and  the  freedom  of 
man.  It  is  impossible  here  to  even  summarize  Professor  Jones’  discussion 
of  these  difficulties.  For  that  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  lectures 
themselves.  His  mode  of  approach  is  that  of  a frank  and  fearless  Idealist 
who  would  also  be  a spiritual  Realist ; and  as  he  proceeds  along  his  way 
he  has  a constant  eye  on  Bosanquet  and  Bradley,  for  it  is  only  those  who 
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stand  well  inside  the  Idealist  court  whom  he  regards  as  dangerous 
rivals. 

The  difficulty  that  counts  most  in  his  estimation  is  the  “fact  of  the 
ultimate  failure  of  some  human  lives,  and,  therefore,  in  these  instances, 
of  God’s  goodness  or  power.’’  Even  this  fact,  however,  can  be  recon- 
ciled, he  contends,  with  “the  vital  article  of  an  enlightened  religious 
creed  i.e.  faith  in  the  omnipotence  and  limitless  love  of  God — the  spirit- 
ual perfection  of  the  Absolute” — on  one  condition.  That  condition  is 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  “It  is  not  possible,”  he  writes,  “to  maintain 
the  limitless  love  and  power  of  God  if  the  soul  be  not  immortal.  There  are 
men,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  who  die  in  their  sins.  If  death  ends  all,  then 
their  lives  can  be  called  nothing  but  failures.  These  persons  have  missed 
what  is  best ; they  have  not  used  the  opportunities  of  life  to  build  up 
a good  character.  The  failure  of  their  lives  is,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, the  failure  of  God’s  purpose.  It  was  not  benevolent,  or  it  was  not 
strong  enough,  to  secure  their  well-being.  The  imperfection  of  God  im- 
plies a breach  of  purpose,  and  therefore,  of  order,  somewhere  in  his 
Universe.  Sheer  unreason  has  found  an  entry.  It  is  not  possible  any 
longer  to  set  out  from  the  hypothesis  on  which  everything  depended 
for  us — namely,  that  the  world-process,  of  which  man  is  a part,  is 
ethical  in  character,  and  the  expression  of  the  sovereign  will  of  a perfect 
Being.”  Since  Professor  Jones  admits  that  the  available  evidence  is 
inadequate  “for  either  the  affirmation  or  the  denial  of  man’s  immortal- 
ity” this  looks  very  much  like  bolstering  up  the  “vital  article"  of  his 
religious  creed,  when  it  fails  to  stand  the  test  of  an  enquiring  intelligence, 
by  a supplementary  hypothesis  of  questionable  validity.  The  most  that 
Professor  Jones  can  say  is  that  the  denial  of  immortality  “brings  con- 
sequences which  are  recognized  as  too  insane  to  be  recognized”  and 
that  “no  stronger  proof  of  immortality  is  either  possible  or  necessary 
than  that  which  shows  that  it  is  a necessary  condition  of  an  orderly 
universe.”  No  doubt  there  is  much  force  in  this  contention.  But  it  raises 
the  question  whether  in  the  end  Professor  Jones’  faith  can  live  at  peace 
with  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  Does  his  own  creed  not  rest  ultimately  on 
Faith  rather  than  Reason?  Does  he  not  in  the  end  take  his  place  among 
those  who  “make  the  validity  of  an  idea  depend  on  the  satisfaction  it 
brings”  ? 

Professor  Jones  is  primarily  an  ethical  philosopher.  For  him  “moral 
values  are  final”  and  the  question  of  questions,  “How,  if  God  is  perfect 
in  power  and  goodness,  can  the  existence  of  moral  evil  be  accounted  for?” 
We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  he  has  any  adequate  conception  of 
sin.  He  speaks  slightly  of  those  who  affirm  that  we  are  all  as  an  unclean 
thing  and  our  righteousness  as  filthy  rags.  He  thinks  of  man  as  slowly 
learning  goodness,  as  imperfect  rather  than  sinful  in  the  Christian  sense. 
‘“Instead  of  affirming  that  he  in  his  ethical  actions  he  is  always  failing, 
I would  say  that  he  is  always  succeeding — even  when  he  ‘learns  through 
evil  that  good  is  best.’  ” Had  he  had  a more  adequate  sense  of  sin,  we 
may  be  sure  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  his  optimistic 
creed.  Professor  Jones  takes  his  place  among  the  “righteous”  rather  than 
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among  “sinners.”  Hence  he  feels  no  need  of  grace  and  forgiveness.  An 
utterance  of  Dr.  Warfield’s  is  here  pertinent — ‘‘righteous  men  amid  the 
evils  of  earth  seek  a theodicy — they  want  a justification  of  God;  sinners 
do  not  need  a theodicy — all  too  clear  to  them  is  the  reason  of  their 
suffering — they  want  a consolation,  a justification  from  God.  . . . Such 
a consolation  can  rest  on  nothing  but  a revelation.”  It  is  only  the 
“righteous  man”  who  can  be  satisfied  by  an  inference  drawn  from  a 
broad  survey  of  man’s  present  life ; the  “sinner”  can  be  satisfied  only 
by  a revelation  from  God.  Lacking  the  assurance  of  such  a revelation 
“the  sinner,”  if  intelligent,  is  certain  to  be  a pessimist. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  minimize  the  importance  of  this  volume.  Pro- 
fessor Jones  well  deserved  the  eminence  he  attained  in  the  philosophical 
world.  We  do  not,  indeed,  share  his  conviction  that  Idealism  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  future.  And  while  we  are  glad  to  note  that  he  main- 
tains the  personality  of  God  or  the  Absolute,  yet  when  he  identifies  them 
with  the  world-process  it  seem  to  us  that  his  thinking  is  at  least 
pantheizing  in  its  tendency.  But  while  we  do  not  share  his  estimate  of 
the  Idealistic  hypothesis,  we  do  share  his  judgment  of  Pragmatism  and 
Pluralism,  and  in  these  days  of  rampant  anti-intellectualism  it  is  a joy 
to  read  so  sturdy  a defense  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  intelli- 
gence in  the  domain  of  religion.  We  rejoice  when  he  maintains  that 
“what  is  theoretically  unsatisfactory  cannot  be  practically  effective,” 
that  a “religion  not  only  cannot,  but  ought  not  to  satisfy  the  heart  of 
man,  and  control  his  emotions  and  will,  unless  it  also  satisfies  his  in- 
telligence,” that  “religious  knowledge  is  a vital  condition  of  religious 
experience,”  that  “a  man  never  acts  at  all  as  man,  i.e.,  as  a rational 
being,  except  as  a being  that  knows,”  and  much  more  of  a similar  sort. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  Professor  Jones  when  he  pleads  for  a faith 
that  can  stand  the  tests  of  an  enquiring  intelligence.  We  cannot  go  with 
him,  however,  when  he  maintains  that  this  carries  with  it  the  notion  that 
the  faith  of  the  religious  man  is  strictly  analagous  to  the  hypothesis  of 
the  scientific  man.  This  may  hold  good  to  a considerable  degree  of 
religious  faith  in  general,  but  it  scarcely  applies  at  all  to  distinctively 
Christian  faith.  Professor  Jones  overlooks  the  fact,  so  insisted  on  and 
so  richly  developed  by  Kuyper  among  others,  that  religious  faith  and 
especially  Christian  faith  is  the  fruit  of  revelation.  It  is  a mistake  to 
maintain,  as  Professor  Jones  does,  that  “there  is  only  one  way  of 
knowing.”  That  overlooks  the  difference  between  the  manner  in  which 
we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  the  Creator  on  the  one  hand  and  the  things 
He  has  created  on  the  other.  We  can  obtain  knowledge  of  the  former 
only  as  He  reveals  Himself ; we  obtain  knowledge  of  the  latter  by 
active  investigation  on  our  own  part.  There  is,  therefore,  an  essential 
difference  between  our  religious  faith  and  our  scientific  hypotheses— 
the  former  comes  to  us  as  a revelation  from  God  with  all  the  finality 
that  attaches  to  a divine  utterance,  while  the  latter  comes  to  us  as  the 
fruit  of  our  own  investigation  and  so  in  the  form  of  more  or  less 
probable  explanations.  Professor  Jones  approaches  the  distinction  we 
are  insisting  on  when  he  says  that  “every  science  has  its  own  method; 
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for  the  method  that  can  be  fruitfully  employed  depends  upon  the  aspect 
of  reality,  or  the  matter  which  is  investigated.”  But  identifying  God 
with  the  world-process  he  is  not  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  difference 
between  the  Creator  and  things  created  as  to  realize  that  a method 
applicable  when  we  seek  a knowledge  of  things  created  will  fail  us  when 
we  seek  a knowledge  of  the  Creator. 

Professor  Jones  admits,  and  apparently  laments,  the  meagerness  of 
his  creed.  The  outcome  is  due,  however,  we  believe,  not  to  his  insistence 
on  retaining  in  his  creed  only  that  which  can  stand  the  test  of  an  en- 
quiring intelligence;  but  rather  by  his  mistaken  insistence  that  there  is 
“only  one  way  of  knowing.”  As  a result  he  has  ignored  all  that  knowl- 
edge that  has  come  to  mankind  by  way  of  “special  revelation.”  Revela- 
tion is  as  much  of  a fact  as  any  other  fact.  And  where  this  fact  is 
given  proper  recognition  not  only  wiil  religious  faith  not  be  looked  up- 
on as  the  same  as  a scientific  hypothesis  but  it  will  have  a rich  content — 
in  our  judgment  a content  no  less  than  that  of  the  Reformed  theology. 

St.  Davids,  Pa.  S.  G.  Craig. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Prophetic  Books  of  the  Old  Testament:  Their  Origin,  Contents, 
and  Significance.  By  Frederick  Carl  Eiselen,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Interpretation  in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  The  Metho- 
dist Book  Concern.  1923.  2 vols.,  pp.  1-314,  315-628.  Price,  $2.50,  each. 

These  volumes  form  the  second  part  of  the  author’s  Biblical  Intro- 
duction Series,  and  cover  the  books  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  Former 
Prophets, — Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings, — in  addition  to  the  Lat- 
ter Prophets, — Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve.  They  are  not 
so  much  an  introduction  to  the  prophets  as  to  the  criticism  of  the 
prophets,  in  which  realm  Professor  Eiselen’s  heart  evidently  lies,  but 
his  comprehensive  survey  of  the  achievements  of  modernist  scholarship 
is  no  more  liable  to  arouse  enthusiasm  than  his  brief  and  cold  analyses 
of  the  prophetic  burdens.  The  work  engenders  a sense  of  tedium,  due 
not  so  much  to  Professor  Eiselen  himself,  who  is  lucid  and  readable  on 
the  few  occasions  when  he  has  a clear  field,  as  to  the  involutions  and 
unreason  of  the  greater  part  of  his  subject-matter. 

His  chapters  might  well  stand  a monumet  to  the  futility  of  a century’s 
perverted  theological  ingenuity.  The  impression  is  left  that  a trained 
critic  could  supply  reasons  for  assigning  any  verse  to  any  author  or 
century  desired.  Certainly  the  most  opposite  conclusions  can  be  reached 
from  the  same  data.  The  same  scholar  can  at  one  period  “defend  a pre- 
exilic  date”  for  Zech  ix-xiv,  and  later  “insist  on  a postexilic  date”  (p. 
574)  : “in  the  early  days  of  critical  study  it  was  customary  to  stress  the 
numerous  resemblances  between  chapters  xl  to  lv  and  lvi  to  lxvi”  of 
Isaiah  (p.  240),  but  now  “the  differences  . . . stand  out  so  prominently 
that  sooner  or  later  scholars  had  to  do  justice  to  them”  (p.  241).  Is  it 
the  book  or  the  critic  that  is  like  unto  a chameleon?  “During  the  past 
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half  century,  when  investigation  has  proceeded  on  scientific  principles,” 
the  book  of  Joel  has  been  dated  ‘‘in  practically  every  century”  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourth  (pp.  385-6).  The  scientific  principles  on  which  this 
result  has  been  achieved  are  naturally  capable  of  indefinite  applicability. 
In  the  book  of  Nahum  since  1893  “scholars  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
have  denied  the  originality  of  chapter  i and  of  several  verses  in  the 
remaining  chapters”  (p.  494),  and  “conjecture  has  been  substituted  for 
conjecture  in  matters  of  detail,  and  not  the  slightest  endeavor  made  to 
justify  the  hypothesis  or  conjecture  by  reference  to  observed  facts” 
(p.  495,  quoted  from  Arnold,  apparently  with  approval).  In  Zephaniah, 
“the  originality  of  every  verse  in  chapters  ii  and  iii  and  of  several 
verses  in  chapter  i has  been  questioned  by  one  or  more  scholars”  (p. 
526)  ; in  Habakkuk,  “practically  every  verse  has  been  denied  to  the 
alleged  author  by  one  or  more  scholars”  (p.  515), — needless  to  say, 
much  at  variance  in  their  selections.  An  old  proverb  about  idle  hands 
and  mischief  comes  to  mind. 

In  his  own  conclusions  Professor  Eiselen  is  tentative  and  cautions; 
in  the  maze  of  paths  worn  by  predecessors  of  potent  name  he  walks 
delicately.  His  summing  up  is  as  a rule  a vague  blending  of  airy  terms 
such  as  ‘nucleus,’  ‘fragments,’  ‘expansions,’  ‘modifications,’  and  ‘addi- 
tions,’ with  once  or  twice  the  candid  admission  that  the  hypothesis  pre- 
ferred “can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved”  (pp.  83,  518).  The  assured 
results  of  modern  criticism  are  far  to  seek.  The  phrase,  “These  arguments 
are  by  no  means  conclusive,”  occurs  so  often  as  to  be  the  refrain  of  the 
book.  Precise  statements  are  at  a discount : “it  may  be  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  author  of  chapters  xl  to  xlviii  (of  Isaiah)  lived  among  the 
exiles  of  Babylonia”  (p.  221)  ; the  case  against  Amos  ix.  8-15,  “seems  to 
be  conclusive”  (p.  415),  but  “no  dogmatic  assertions  are  justified”  (p. 
418)  ; it  is  “more  than  probable”  that  Nahum  is  composite  (p.  499)  ; and 
so  on.  But  even  this  guarded  phraseology  hardly  saves  him  from  im- 
plicit contradiction  when  on  p.  119  he  concludes  that  “at  any  rate,  it 
may  be  safe  to  infer”  from  2 Chron.  xxxvi.  22  that  its  writer  did  not 
ascribe  Is.  xliv.  28  to  Isaiah,  and  on  p.  210  abruptly  dismisses  this  argu- 
ment because  it  “is  by  no  means  conclusive.”  And  it  is  highly  inconsistent 
to  reason  that  Micah  vii.  7-20  “does  not  come  from  Micah”  on  the 
ground  that  “either  Micah  was  a man  of  peculiarly  vivid  imagination, 
of  unusual  poetic  genius,  and  wonderful  dramatic  power  or  the  verses 
cannot  come  from  him”  (p.  486),  when  the  book  of  Jonah  has  already 
been  accepted  as  a dramatic  allegory  vividly  imagined  by  “an  excep- 
tional Jewish  mind,”  one  of  a band  “who  towered  far  above  their  con- 
temporaries in  spiritual  insight  and  appreciation”  (p.  449).  Professor 
Eiselen  has  evidently  no  more  definite  views  on  the  capacities  of  the 
prophets  than  on  the  conclusions  of  their  critics. 

There  are  welcome  gleams  of  sanity  when  Professor  Eiselen  protests, 
or,  to  be  accurate,  “is  inclined  to  protest  against  the  present  tendency 
to  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  any  consideration  the  testimony  of  tradition 
implied  in  the  inclusion  of  a passage  in  the  book  bearing  the  name  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah”  (p.  127), — although  in  the  end  he  attributes  less  than 
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half  of  Is.  i-xxxix  to  the  historic  Isaiah;  and  particularly  in  his  refusal 
to  assign  a passage  to  exilic  or  postexilic  periods  simply  because  it  is 
of  Messianic  import  (pp.  137-9,  360,  479)-  It  is  a pity  that  he  has  not 
allowed  this  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a preexilic  hope  of  a restoration 
from  exile  to  .carry  him  into  a fuller  acceptance  of  prediction ; for  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that,  deprived  of  the  claim  to  date  a prediction  by  the 
historical  background  which  it  predicts,  modern  criticism  of  the  prophets 
would  fly  asunder  into  its  constituent  warring  atoms.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
method  which  gave  us  a Second  Isaiah,  then  a Third,  and  then  a Fourth, 
- — surely  the  discovery  of  a historical  background  for  Is.  xxiv-xxvii  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  is  a resource  of  desperation, — is  show- 
ing itself  capable  of  proving  too  much.  Professor  Eiselen  appears 
conscious  of  this,  e.g.,  when,  to  the  statement  that  Jer.  xxx.  9,  21  im- 
plies “that  the  Return  is  an  accomplished  fact,”  he  appends  the  note, 
“Other  interpretations  are  not  impossible”  (p.  287)  ; or  when  he  breaks 
into  italics  to  assert  that  Zech.  ix-x  does  not  prove  that  Ephraim  was 
then  a kingdom  (p.  572).  We  certainly  agree  with  him  in  this,  but  the 
canons  of  proof  should  be  the  same  for  Isaiah  as  for  Zechariah. 

On  p.  142  the  printer  has  omitted  1.  21  and  duplicated  a subsequent  line ; 
the  publisher  has  repeated  the  note  on  vol.  I on  the  wrapper  of  vol.  II, 
thus  misleadingly  giving  its  contents  as  Joshua  to  Jeremiah  in  place  of 
Ezekiel  to  Malachi.  As  is  usual  in  works  of  this  type,  the  Biblical  refer- 
ences are  often  quite  inadequate  to  support  the  inferences  of  the  writer; 
the  reader  will  do  well  to  take  no  proof-text  for  granted,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  alleged  duplicate  narratives  in  Judges  and  Samuel. 
An  examination  of  the  references  there  given  is  enough  to  render  suspect 
the  author’s  impartiality. 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  C.  M.  Mackay. 

Les  Psaumes  traduits  et  commentes.  Par  Abbe  Henri  Perennes,  pro- 
fesseur  d’ficriture  Sainte  an  Seminaire  de  Quimper,  avec  Preface 
du  R.  Pere  Condamin,  S.  J.  Montreal,  Canada : Libraire  Granger 
Freres,  8vo.,  pp.  xxii,  320. 

In  this  commentary  Abbe  Perennes  follows  closely  the  Decisions  of 
the  Biblical  Commission  of  May  1,  1910.  These  decisions  which  are 
stated  in  the  Introduction  and  frequently  referred  to  elsewhere  in  the 
work  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  The  view  held  by  some  of  the 
Church  Fathers  that  David  was  the  author  of  all  the  Psalms  is  not  to 
be  maintained;  (2)  Whether  or  not  the  titles  of  the  psalms  go  back  to 
the  authors  themselves  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  an  ancient 
Jewish  tradition,  which  (3)  is  not  to  be  called  in  question  without  good 
reason;  (4)  The  statements  in  the  Bible,  Old  Testament  and  New,  and 
the  opinions  of  Jewish  scholars  and  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  etc.,  which  indicate  that  David  was  the  principal  author  of  the 
Psalms  are  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value  and  not  to  be  explained  as 
meaning  that  only  certain  psalms  are  to  be  assigned  to  David;  (5)  Es- 
pecially is  the  Davidic  authorship  to  be  recognized  in  the  case  of  those 
psalms  which  are  quoted  as  Davidic  in  the  Scriptures ; (6)  It  is  to  be 
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recognized  that  there  has  been  some  editing  of  the  Psalms  but  that  this 
is  of  such  a character  as  not  to  affect  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  text; 
(7)  The  theory  of  the  Maccabean  date  of  some  of  the  psalms  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  probable;  (8)  The  Messianic  character  of  certain  psalms 
as  taught  in  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  maintained  and  these  psalms’ 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  future  of  the  Chosen  People. 

In  following  the  Decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commission  the  Abbe  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a devout  Catholic  and  it  is  for  such  that  he  has 
prepared  his  commentary.  Yet  such  a work  as  this  is  calculated  to  be 
of  far  greater  assistance  to  Protestant  students  of  the  Word  than  the 
works  of  the  Higher  Critics  of  two  of  whom — Duhm  and  Briggs — he 
affirms  that  they  "have  singularly  abused  what  is  justly  called  the 
critique  chirurgicale." 

It  is  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  find,  for  example,  that  the 
Messianic  character  of  Psalm  ii.  is  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  seven 
New  Testament  references  and  its  Davidic  authorship  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  these.  Similarly  eleven  N.  T.  passages  are  cited  as  supporting 
the  direct  Messianic  reference  of  Ps.  cx.  Then  the  Abbe  adds:  “A  num- 
ber have  seen  in  Simon  Maccabeus  the  hero  of  the  poem,  but  without 
adducing  in  favor  of  this  thesis  any  real  evidence’’  ( un  argument  ser - 
ieux).  The  Old  Testament  critic  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  New 
Testament  does  have  something  to  say — a good  deal,  in  fact — about  the 
authorship  and  meaning  of  many  Old  Testament  passages.  The  way  in 
which  the  critics  minimize  or  ignore  or  discard  this  testimony  while 
citing  every  conceivable  conjecture  which  can  possibly  be  advanced  in 
support  of  their  theory,  does  not  speak  well  for  their  openmindedness 
and  is  itself  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  does  not 
support  their  conclusions. 

“The  new  feature”  of  this  commentary  as  stated  in  the  Preface  is 
that  “it  aims  to  reproduce  faithfully,  with  the  sense  of  the  original  text, 
the  poetical  structure  of  the  sacred  hymns.”  The  statement  is  also 
made  in  the  Preface  that  “An  exact  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text  al- 
most always  explains  obscure  passages  of  the  Latin  Psalter.”  This  ap- 
peal to  the  “Hebrew  verity”  is  of  interest  in  view  of  the  peculiar  venera- 
tion accorded  the  Vulgate  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  more  especially 
in  view  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  critics  to  treat  the  Hebrew 
text  as  frequently  corrupt  and  unintelligible. 

While  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  Abbe  is  a 
distinctly  conservative  theologian,  the  conclusion  is  not  to  be  drawn  that 
he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  theories  of  the  critics.  We  find  occasional 
references  to  Bernhard  Duhm,  one  of  the  most  radical  Cheyne  of 
course  excepted — of  the  critics.  And  our  author  is  apparently  disposed 
on  occasion  to  make  full  use  of  the  sixth  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Biblical  Commission.  This  introduces  a certain  unevenness  into  his 
work.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Ps.  li,  he  admits  its  Davidic  authorship,  which 
no  higher  critic  of  today  would  dream  of  doing.  \ et  like  many  of  these 
critics  he  treats  the  last  two  verses  as  a later  addition — a mutilation  of 
the  psalm  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  reason.  The  fact  that  he  re- 
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gards  this  addition  as  having  been  made  by  an  inspired  writer  ( un 
ecrivain  autorise)  does  not  save  such  a procedure  from  the  charge  of 
arbitrariness. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 

Prophecy  and  the  Prophets  in  Ancient  Israel.  By  Theodore  H.  Robinson, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  University  College,  Cardiff.  With  a Bibliography  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  S.  Peake.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1923.  Pp. 
ii,  222.  Price,  $1.75. 

The  publishers  announce  this  book  as  “the  first  in  which  the  subject 
of  prophetic  psychology  is  thoroughly  treated  by  a master.”  For  the 
most  part  it  is  a precis  of  prevalent  modernist  views,  and  the  claim 
made  on  Dr.  Robinson’s  behalf  rests  evidently  on  the  chapters  (III  and 
IV)  in  which  he  explains  the  “ecstatic  element”  in  Hebrew  prophecy. 
According  to  Professor  Robinson,  the  canonical  prophet  regularly  dis- 
played in  the  public  exercise  of  his  functions  “symptoms  resembling 
those  of  the  epileptic  or  even  the  insane”  (p.  36)  : “his  eye  would  become 
fixed,  strange  convulsions  would  seize  upon  his  limbs,  the  form  of  his 
speech  would  change”  (p.  50)  ; or  a “dazed,  half  hypnotic  condition” 
might  be  induced  by  gazing  fixedly  upon  some  object  (pp.  32,  42).  Three 
classes  of  facts,  it  is  alleged,  lead  to  these  conclusions : (a)  The  word 
nabi’  (E.V.  “prophet”)  implies  ecstatic  behaviour;  a “sober,  dignified, 
weighty  person,”  such  as  Samuel,  was  not  called  Nabi’  but  Seer  (hose 
or  ro’e;  pp.  28-30,  40)  ; (b)  “every  indication  of  the  actual  experience 
of  the  Prophet  points  the  same  way”  (p.  41)  ; (c)  “it  was  only  through 
such  means  that  men  like  Amos  and  Jeremiah  could  secure  a hearing  at 
all”  (p.  45). 

The  direct  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  those  sweeping  assertions 
is  singularly  scanty,  and  even  self-destructive : the  note  in  1 Sam.  ix.  9 
identifies  the  Nabi’  with,  rather  than  distinguishes  from,  the  Seer; 
while  passages  such  as  2 Kings  ix.  1-12  and  Jer.  xxvi — referred  to  as 
illustrations  of  ecstatic  behavior — more  readily  suggest  clear-headed 
and  business-like  missioners : this  habit  of  giving  without  quotation 
references  which,  when  examined,  will  not  bear  the  construction  placed 
upon  them  (e.ff.,  to  Jer  xxvi.  16  in  Note  I,  p.  45)  has  become  a trade- 
mark of  modernist  methods.  For  the  rest,  we  are  not  persuaded  that 
Amos  was  hypnotized  by  a plumb-line,  or  Jeremiah  by  an  almond  branch, 
and  something  more  than  the  epithet  “madman”  applied  to  prophets  by 
enemies  is  required  to  sink  them  to  the  level  of  Saul  and  the  prophets 
of  Baal,  the  Delphic  priestess  and  the  worshippers  of  Dionysus. 

A later  reference  to  Ezekiel  as  displaying  “more  of  the  character  of 
the  ecstasy  than  any  other  Prophet”  (p.  147)  makes  one  wonder  why  his 
experiences  are  neither  drawn  upon  in  the  earlier  chapters  nor  fully  in- 
vestigated in  the  later.  Possibly  they  would  prove  too  much ; at  one  time 
lying  silent  in  his  house  (though  not  rigid  in  a trance,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests, — trances  in  which  the  sufferer  feeds  himself  are  unknown  to 
science),  at  another  time  crying  aloud  in  the  streets,  now  a dumb-show 
actor,  now  a silver-tongued  orator,  sometimes  relating  his  visions  to  an 
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awe-struck  audience,  sometimes  making  only  his  pen  his  confidant, 
Ezekiel  would  show  too  plainly  that  he  is  no  lay-figure  to  be  dressed 
up  to  suit  an  hypothesis.  The  prophets  in  the  execution  of  their  mission 
might  well  exhaust  every  legitimate  mode  of  appeal ; that  they  made  any 
particular  method  their  trade-mark,  much  more  that  they  relied  on 
physical  contortions  and  epileptic  foam  to  secure  a hearing,  is  a gratui- 
tous assumption.  If  ecstatic  behavior  were  the  hall-mark  of  a prophet, 
it  is  strange  that  the  Jews  so  readily  saw  in  Christ  an  Old  Testament 
prophet  returned,  and  brought  to  Him  for  cure  persons  suffering  from 
“ecstatic”  symptoms. 

The  larger  part  of  the  book,  however,  (p.  60  onwards)  is  occupied 
with  a consideration  of  the  prophets  individually  in  which  the  ecstatic 
theory  plays  little  or  no  part.  Since  explanation  and  defense  of  the 
critical  hypotheses  adopted  are  held  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  book, 
the  reader  must  rest  content  with  a plentiful  sprinkling  of  “obviously”s, 
“clearly”s,  “almost  certainly”s,  applied  to  statements  which  are  neither 
obvious  nor  clear  nor  almost  certain.  Yet  the  assurance  with  which,  e.g., 
the  book  of  Isaiah  is  assigned  to  four  separate  centuries,  presupposes 
reasons  which  might  be  lucidly  and  concisely  given.  In  their  absence  the 
Christian  public  is  more  likely  to  be  puzzled  and  dismayed  than  helped, 
as  the  author  hopes,  “to  a fuller  understanding  of  that  amazing,  con- 
tinuous, and  progressive  miracle  exhibited  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
Israel”  (p.  ii), — particularly  when  they  are  told  that  Is.  lvi-lxvi,  though 
it  belongs  to  a period  when  “the  wilder  extravagances  of  the  ecstasy  dis- 
appeared” (p.  44),  yet  exhibits  “a  real  decline  from  the  great  utterances 
of  pre-exilic  and  exilic  days”  (p.  188). 

A more  suitable  title  for  the  book  would  have  been  “Politics  and 
Prophets  in  Ancient  Israel,”  for,  while  the  political  background  and 
leading  thought  of  each  prophet  is  clearly  and  competently  given,  of 
prophecy  as  prediction  Dr.  Robinson  knows  nothing.  The  prophet  was 
“a  spiritual  scientist”  (p.  46)  who  deduced  the  effect  from  the  cause, 
and  combined,  apparently  with  his  wildest  convulsions,  “the  simple  logic 
of  common  sense”  (p.  166)  : “one  must  not,  however,  look  too  closely 
for  details”  (p.  47),  and  any  allusion  to  details  which  were  as  a matter 
of  fact  successfully  predicted — Jeremiah’s  “seventy  years,”  Ezekiel’s 
recognition  of  the  day  of  Jerusalem’s  investment,  etc. — is  conspicuously 
absent  from  Dr.  Robinson’s  pages.  Needless  to  say,  no  direct  reference 
to  Christ  in  O.T.  prophecy  is  admitted ; the  Church  is  chided  for  “in- 
judicious” insistence  on  details  in  this  connection,  a method  of  applying 
prophecy  “unworthy  of  the  God  who  inspired  it”  (p.  102).  Yet  it  was 
our  Lord  who  set  the  Church  the  example,  and  one  of  the  mottoes  pre- 
fixed to  the  book  is  Col.  i.  18,  “That  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre- 
eminence.” 

The  other  motto  is  2 Pet.  i.  21,  “Men  spake  from  God,  being  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Were  these  verses  chosen  as  sops  to  an  uneasy  con- 
science? 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  C.  M.  Mackay. 
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PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

A Parish  Program  of  Religious  Education.  By  Walter  Albion  Squires, 
B.D.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  Cloth,  i2mo.,  pp.  234. 
Price  $1.25. 

This  book  contains  valuable  suggestions  for  a Church  School  designed 
to  carry  on  a unified  system  of  religious  education  consisting  of  a pro- 
gram of  leadership  training,  a program  of  cooperation  with  the  home, 
and  a central  program  of  information,  worship,  and  expression.  As  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Harold  McA.  Robinson  in  his  Introduction,  “The  book 
will  well  repay  the  careful  study  of  pastors  and  other  leaders  in  the 
field  of  the  Christian  education  of  the  children  and  youth  in  the  home, 
the  Church  and  the  community,  and  will  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  effort  of  the  Church  to  take  advantage  of  its  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  formulate  and  put  into  action  a comprehensive  system  of  re- 
ligious education  such  as  the  Church  in  America  has  never  had.” 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

That  Friday  Night.  By  John  Timothy  Stone,  Pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago.  Philadelphia : The  Westminster 
Press.  Paper,  i2mo.,  pp.  24.  Price  30  cents. 

This  striking  “Easter  incident”  pictures  to  us  the  experience  of  a 
young  man  who  by  a friendly  invitation  to  attend  a service  in  the  church 
on  the  night  of  Good  Friday  was  led  by  the  influence  of  the  service  and 
the  appeal  of  the  sermon  not  only  to  enlist  as  a recruit  under  the  flag 
of  his  country,  but  to  become  a good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  It  is  a brief  story,  simply  told,  but  with  deep  human 
interest. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  World’s  Great  Religious  Poetry.  Compiled  by  Caroline  Miles  Hill, 
Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  Cloth.  8 vo.  pp.  836.  Price 
$5-00 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  admirable  poetry  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  selections  that  are  worthless  or  even  worse.  To  find  Joseph 
Addison’s  magnificent  hymn  on  the  “Creation"  prefaced  by  a wretched 
selection  from  Walt  Whitman’s  " Leaves  of  Grass,"  or  Isaac  Watts’ 
“There  is  a Land  of  Pure  Delight”  followed  by  Rupert  Brooke’s  frightful 
" Fish  Heaven,"  is  distressing.  However,  the  book  is  not  to  be  judged  as 
a collection  of  Christian  verse.  It  does  contain  many  of  the  choicest 
Christian  hymns,  and  numerous  poems  dear  to  all  the  followers  of  Christ, 
but  also  compositions  of  modern  skeptics  and  atheists,  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  of  Omar  Khayyam  and  Byron, 
and  of  even  the  Indians  of  North  America.  The  most  helpful  feature  of 
the  volume  is  that  of  its  detailed  analysis  which  classifies,  under  care- 
fully selected  headings,  this  wide  range  of  poems  both  ancient  and 
modern.  It  enables  one  in  a moment  to  turn  to  many  poems  of  great 
value  which  otherwise  it  might  be  difficult  to  locate.  Some  of  these 
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main  divisions  are  as  follows : i.  Inspiration,  “How  to  the  Singer  comes 
the  Song?”  and  “Whence  to  the  Singer  comes  the  Song?”  2.  The  Search 
after  God.  3.  The  Existence  and  Idea  of  God.  4.  Faith.  5.  God  in  Nature. 
6.  God  in  the  Life  of  Man.  7.  Prayer.  8.  Worship.  9.  Comfort  in  Sorrow. 
10.  Conduct  in  Life.  n.  Death  and  Immortality.  12.  The  Nature  of  the 
Future  Life. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  compiler  is 
that  of  the  naturalistic  evolutionist,  who  sees  in  religion  the  normal  ex- 
pression of  the  life  of  man,  the  inevitable  quest  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
who  is  concerned  with  the  phenomenology  of  religion  in  all  its  diverse 
expressions,  true  and  false,  crude  and  refined,  and  not  with  Christianity 
as  God’s  response  to  this  human  craving,  this  ceaseless  quest.  Thus,  we 
are  told  in  the  preface,  “The  most  intelligent  thought  of  the  present 
bases  the  authority  of  religion,  not  upon  revelation,  but  upon  the  nature 
of  man.”  “The  great  poets  have  always  spoken  with  authority.  In  them 
has  the  Word  (sic!)  been  made  flesh.”  Of  the  Bible  we  read,  “The  Bible 
is  an  anthology  of  Hebrew  literature — the  Great  Anthology.  If  no  future 
poets  ever  rise  to  so  great  a height  of  constructive  imagination  as  those 
of  the  classic  Hebrew  period  it  will  always  remain  the  Bible  of  the  race.” 
Regarding  Christ  we  are  told,  “The  oriental  religions,  Christianity  and 
the  modern  cults  all  use  different  terms,  but  seek  the  same  realities 
There  was  a prophet-poet  who  lived  in  Galilee  who  said  ‘I  am  the  Way.’ 
The  path  He  took,  with  all  the  greatest  saints  of  all  religions  is  the  only 
path  we  know  to  the  Other  World.”  But  Dr.  Hill  seems  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  Jesus  did  not  say,  “I  am  on  the  Way,”  but,  “I  am  the  Way”;  and 
that  He  added  “No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me.”  It  is  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  exclusive  claims  of  Christ  and  Christianity  which  is 
responsible  for  those  features  of  this  book  which  cannot  fail  to  give 
offence  to  the  evangelical  reader. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

What  is  True  Religion ? and  other  Addresses.  By  Robert  G.  MacAlpine, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Minister  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  F.  H.  Revell  Company,  1923  pp.  206.  $1.50  net. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  elements  of  strength  and  popular  appeal 
which  characterize  these  sermons — the  rapid  flow  of  thought,  never 
profound  but  always  interesting;  the  clear  conviction,  the  earnestness, 
the  fresh  and  apt  illustrations,  drawn  largely  from  the  preacher’s  own 
experience,  the  warmth  of  feeling;  the  direct,  pointed,  personal  applica- 
tion. The  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  presented  and  enforced,  and 
Christ  is  exalted  as  the  only  hope  of  sinful  men,  of  a lost  world. 

The  sermons  have  of  course  their  weaknesses  and  defects.  What  ser- 
mons have  not?  The  style  is  colloquial,  rather  loose,  occasionally  awk- 
ward, even  ungrammatical.  “Airplanes  are  being  built' . . . which  . . . 
could  drop  sufficient  of  this  deadly  liquid  to  practically  wipe  out  ever 
(sic)  visible  person  a quarter  of  a mile  wide  for  a distance  of  five  miles” 
(p.  181).  “You  treat  them  very  cool”  (p.  84).  There  are  unguarded 
statements.  “A  man  should  always  take  his  Religion  with  his  business ; 
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he  should  never  take  his  creed  there”  (p.  16).  But  are  not  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Golden  Rule  part  of  his  creed,  and  have  they  no 
place  in  the  business  world?  “Jesus  never  taught  Christianity”  (p  18). 
“There  is  no  Christianity  in  the  Gospels.  There  is  no  Christianity  in  the 
Bible.  ...  It  exists  only  in  a Christian’s  heart”  (p.  19).  But  obviously 
Christianity  is  both  a system,  a doctrine,  and  a life.  The  first  sermon 
exhibits  throughout  an  undue  depreciation  of  the  intellectual,  the  doc- 
trinal element  of  Christian  faith.  Christianity  is  a faith  which  issues  in 
a life.  Heaven  “is  not  a place  to  which  we  are  going — it  is  a state  unto 
which  we  are  growing”  (p.  29).  But  why  the  sharp  antithesis?  Why  may 
we  not  conceive  of  heaven  as  the  Scriptures  do,  and  regard  it  as  both  a 
place  and  a state? 

There  are  inaccurate  statements,  springing  at  times  apparently  from 
the  carelessness  of  extempore  speech.  It  is  affirmed  that  we  shall  all  be 
angels  in  heaven  (p.  192).  It  is  intimated  that  those  whom  we  love  who 
die  out  of  Christ  will  nevertheless  “in  the  great  far-off  finality  ...  at 
last  enter  his  Kingdom”  (p.  193).  “Earthly  love”  is  pronounced  “the 
very  essence  of  heaven’s  energy,”  whatever  that  may  mean  (p.  189).  The 
figures  on  pages  176  and  177  regarding  the  cost  of  our  military  prepara- 
tions do  not  appear  to  agree.  The  last  petition  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  was 
not,  “Father,  forgive  them”  (p.  169).  There  is  at  times  loose  treatment 
of  important  subjects,  which  indicates  that  they  have  not  received  the 
patient  thought  that  they  deserve. 

The  last  two  sermons  cover  substantially  the  same  ground  in  substan- 
tially the  same  way. 

In  spite  of  these  defects  the  sermons  make  a favorable  impression  by 
reason  of  their  simplicity,  directness,  earnestness,  and  the  devout  and 
reverent  spirit  which  they  manifest  throughout.  Familiar  truths  are  pre- 
sented in  a pungent  and  striking  way,  and  the  gospel  is  shown  to  be  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Expected  Church — Twelve  Sermons.  By  M.  S.  Rice.  The  Abingdon 
Press.  1923  pp.  216.  $1.50  net. 

Dr.  Rice  is  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Detroit.  The  sermons  treat  in  a fervid  and  interesting  way  of  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  the  church,  dealing  in  turn  with  the  Expected 
Church,  the  Church  of  Minimums,  the  Church’s  Unity,  the  Twofold 
Church,  the  Church’s  Message,  the  Church’s  Program,  the  Church’s  At- 
traction, the  Church  an  Opportunity,  the  Church  for  Today,  the  Church 
for  the  City,  the  Church  and  Childhood,  Can  the  Church  Save  the 
World? 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  evangelical,  and  the  temper  of  the 
discussion  is  earnest  and  judicious.  In  days  when  so  many  in  and  out  of 
the  pulpit  rarely  speak  of  the  Church  except  in  the  way  of  censure,  it  is 
refreshing  to  read  a volume  which  depicts  indeed  the  faults  and  failings 
of  the  Church,  yet  recognizes  in  it  the  body  of  Christ,  and  is  filled  with 
hope  and  enthusiasm  in  the  contemplation  of  the  work  already  done,  and 
the  greater  work  of  the  future. 
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The  style  is  crude  at  times,  lacking  not  only  in  grace  but  even  in  pre- 
cision, so  that  the  language  does  not  always  clearly  convey  the  thought. 
The  use  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  person  is  excessive.  The  frequent 
I may  be  pardoned  in  the  intimacy  of  pastoral  preaching,  but  it  grows 
tiresome  in  print. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

A Modern  Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations  for  All  Occasions.  By  G.  B. 
Hallock,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  1922.  pp.  448.  $3.00  net. 

In  this  volume  we  have  another  of  the  Preacher’s  Helps  which  fill  so 
large  a place  in  the  religious  literature  of  our  time.  The  number  of  illus- 
trations given  is  1841,  classified  under  appropriate  heads,  and  made 
readily  available  by  a copious  Index.  The  work  appears  to  be  well  done. 
A wide  range  of  reading  has  been  drawn  upon  for  material.  A cursory 
inspection  shows  that  many  of  the  illustrations  are  old  and  familiar,  but 
that  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  avoided  in  a book  of  this  kind.  Many  others 
are  taken  from  contemporary  sources,  and  are  therefore  fresh  and 
timely. 

The  volume  seems  to  deserve  an  honorable  place  in  the  class  of  liter- 
ature to  which  it  belongs.  Books  of  this  character  may  be  helpful  if  used 
with  care  and  self  restraint,  but  there  is  always  danger  that  the  preacher 
comes  to  rely  upon  them,  and  thereby  weakens  his  power  of  observation 
and  fails  to  form  the  habit  of  seeking  homiletic  and  illustrative  mater- 
ial everywhere.  The  best  and  most  effective  illustrations  are  those  which 
are  drawn  directly  from  the  minister’s  own  reading,  observation,  and 
experience.  A collection  of  this  kind  if  it  is  to  be  of  real  and  permanent 
value  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  not  allowed  to  become  the  main 
source  of  illustration.  Probably  it  will  be  mainly  useful  as  the  Foreword 
suggests  in  setting  the  brain  to  work,  stimulating  thought  when  the 
mind  is  dull  and  sluggish,  as  a little  water  poured  into  a dry  pump  may 
start  the  suction  and  set  the  stream  flowing. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Master.  Sermon  Outlines  on  Mark’s  Gospel.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
London;  Canon  of  Coventry.  Macmillan  Co.  1922.  pp.  125. 

The  volume  contains  one  hundred  and  four  stories  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  presented  in  the  form  of  outlines  for  sermons.  The  material  is 
ordinarily  grouped  under  three  heads,  though  occasionally  two  and  four 
are  found.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  devout  and  reverent,  the  evangelist 
is  allowed  to  speak  for  himself  without  the  continual  interruption  of  the 
critic ; Christ  is  accorded  the  place  which  is  given  him  in  the  Gospel ; and 
though  not  much  that  is  new  and  striking  is  said,  yet  familiar  truths  are 
set  forth  in  an  interesting  and  impressive  fashion.  The  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture  is  in  general  scholarly  and  judicious,  and  the  author  proves 
himself  a safe  guide  in  the  study  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Occasionally  the  explanation  of  a passage  is  defective  because  the  par- 
allel passages  in  the  other  Gospels  are  overlooked.  In  answering  the  ques- 
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tion,  Why  was  Jesus  baptized,  since  he  had  no  need  of  repentance? 
(p.  11)  no  allusion  is  made  to  his  own  words  in  Matt.  3:15 — “Suffer  it 
now;  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.” 

In  a work  which  recognizes  so  fully  and  clearly  the  power  of  sin  and 
the  need  of  a Saviour,  it  is  curious  to  read  that  “Human  character  is 
like  dough,  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  but  responsive  to  the  influence 
of  the  leaven  that  falls  into  it”  (p.  44).  The  human  character  that  is 
neither  good  nor  evil  certainly  has  never  come  within  the  range  of  human 
observation  or  experience. 

It  is  quite  enough  to  have  the  title  Saint  given  without  Scripture  war- 
rant to  apostles  and  evangelists ; why  must  we  be  compelled  to  read  of 
“St.  John  the  Baptist”?  (p.  56).  The  New  Testament  plainly  teaches 
that  all  believers  are  saints,  and  we  have  no  right  to  reserve  for  a select 
few  a name  which  belongs  to  all.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  John’s  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  (2:i4ff)  is  simply  the 
transposition  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  cleansing  recorded  in  Mark  11. 
(p.  78).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Jesus  frequently  repeated 
his  sayings,  and  the  symbolic  act  of  cleansing  the  temple  is  eminently 
suitable  to  the  opening  as  to  the  close  of  his  ministry. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

A Little  Book  of  Sermons.  By  Lynn  Harold  Hough.  Abingdon  Press. 
1922.  pp.  173. 

These  are  interesting  sermons,  dealing  with  great  themes  in  a sensible 
and  Scriptural  way.  They  may  be  read  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
Some  books  furnish  pleasure  without  profit,  and  some  furnish  profit 
without  pleasure.  In  this  volume  these  qualities  are  happily  blended,  and 
the  voice  of  the  teacher  is  pleasant  to  the  ear  as  the  teaching  is  helpful 
to  the  spirit. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Prophetic  Ministry  for  Today.  By  Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams, 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  183  pp.  $1.50. 

In  this  book  will  be  found  the  Lyman  Beecher  Yale  Lectures  for  1920. 
They  were  spoken  out  of  an  “extended  experience  and  deep  convictions, 
if  not  profound  scholarship”  and  are  given  to  the  reader  practically  as 
delivered. 

Both  as  a Biblical  critic  and  as  a churchman  Bishop  Williams  is  a 
“Liberal.”  He  accepts  the  account  of  the  genesis  of  prophecy  as  given 
by  the  more  radical  of  the  Old  Testament  critics,  and  is  firmly  convinced 
that  “ ‘fixity  of  interpretation’  is  not  ‘of  the  essence  of  the  historic 
creeds.’  ” For  him  a creed  is  not  a fence  but  a flag.  “And  as  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  even  Socialists,  in  time  of  war  follow  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm of  genuine  patriotism  the  common  flag  of  their  country,  though 
they  differ  widely  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  ideals  for 
which  that  flag  stands,  so  may  liberals  and  conservatives,  high,  low,  and 
broad,  declare  with  common  voice  their  joyous  loyalty  to  the  symbols 
of  their  common  faith,  however  they  differ  in  their  particular  interpreta- 
tions and  applications.” 
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In  these  lectures  Bishop  Williams  stresses  the  prophetic  aspect  and 
function  of  the  ministry.  He  is  not  unmindful  of  what  he  calls  its  priestly 
and  administrative  functions — we  must  combine  at  least  the  prophetic 
and  the  priestly  functions,  he  tells  us,  if  we  are  to  make  “full  proof  of 
our  ministry” — but  he  emphasizes  the  prophetic  element  as  the  most  vital 
and  spiritual  element  in  the  ministry  for  today.  In  the  course  of  his  ap- 
peal to  ministers  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  prophetic  element  in  their 
ministry  he  says  much  that  is  true,  and  that  needs  to  be  said,  but  he  also 
says  much  that  is  fitted  to  make  sad  the  hearts  of  those  whom  the  Lord 
has  not  made  sad.  In  his  verbal  castigation  of  the  preachers  of  the  “simple 
gospel”  he  virtually  exhorts  ministers  to  eliminate  from  their  preaching 
all  that  has  made  the  Gospel  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  some  preachers  of  the  “simple  gospel”  have  had  no  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  social  implications  of  the  Gospel,  but,  as  a rule  at 
least,  they  have  been  preachers  of  the  Gospel  and  not  of  some  substitute 
for  it.  Moreover  their  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  social  implications 
of  the  Gospel  have  not  kept  them  from  being  important  factors  in  es- 
tablishing the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It  is  simply  not  true  to  say  with 
Bishop  Williams  that  “the  salvation  of  souls  is  a by-product  in  a larger 
process”;  rather  the  salvation  of  the  individual  is  the  condition  of  the 
salvation  of  society.  Even  if  we  grant  that  our  ultimate  goal  is  the  com- 
plete Christianization  of  our  civilization,  and  that  the  immediate  problems 
that  confront  us  are  the  creation  of  a new  international  order  which  will 
secure,  or  at  least  make  possible,  permanent  peace  between  nations,  and 
the  creation  of  a new  industrial  order  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
supremacy  of  service,  this  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  neither  our 
more  immediate  nor  our  more  ultimate  goal  will  be  realized  except  as 
men  exhibit  a common  loyalty  to  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour.  The 
“simple  gospel”  contains  what  is  lacking  in  Bishop  Williams’  preaching. 
And  because  his  preaching  lacks  this  he  is  but  a critic  of  the  social 
order,  or  at  the  most  one  who  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  the  problem 
of  social  reconstruction,  not,  what  he  would  fain  have  us  all  be,  dealers 
with  the  dynamics  of  the  problem.  All  admit  that  the  world  is  in  a bad 
state,  but  we  are  not  going  to  help  matters  by  casting  into  the  discard  that 
Gospel  which  alone  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation — more  immediate- 
ly for  the  individual  but  ultimately  also  for  society. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Bishop  Williams’  conception  of  the 
prophetic  function  of  the  minister  of  today  is  quite  unscriptural.  He 
makes  no  difference  between  the  inspiration  of  the  modern  minister 
and  the  prophets  of  the  Scriptures.  “Let  us  beware,”  he  writes,  “of 
certain  common  and  fatal  misconceptions  of  our  ministry.  We  are  not 
mere  ‘traditors,’  handlers  of  the  received  tradition,  whether  it  be  the 
‘faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints’  or  whether  it  be  a finished,  orthodox 
and  complete  ‘plan  of  salvation’.  Phonographs  or  parrots  would  be 
sufficient  for  that  office.  ...  We  need  illumination,  God  knows,  but  we 
need  above  all  that  mystical,  Divine  element  which  fructifies  in  the  re- 
generation of  the  heart,  in  transformation  of  character  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  life.  And  that  element  can  be  found  only  in  the  gift  or  charisma 
of  inspiration,  as  real  and  ready  and  abundant  today  for  all  who  will  fit 
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themselves  for  it  as  it  ever  was  of  old.”  The  thought  of  the  minister  as  a 
“witness,”  as  the  custodian  of  a “deposit,”  seems  quite  absent  from  his 
conception. 

St.  Davids,  Pa.  S.  G.  Craig. 

Who’s  Who  in  the  Universe.  By  James  Robert  Gettys.  New  York  and 
Cincinnati:  The  Abingdon  Press.  Cloth,  i2mo.,  pp.  116. 

This  startling  title,  “Who’s  Who  in  the  Universe”  is  no  doubt  meant 
to  awaken  us  all,  especially  the  young,  to  the  realities  and  opportunities 
of  the  throbbing  life  of  the  world  today.  The  Introductory  Note  by 
Bishop  Stuntz  says,  “It  is  unique.  It  names  no  one.  It  describes  all.” 
He  would  broadcast  it  everywhere,  and  intimates  that  if  its  counsels  are 
heeded  by  its  readers  their  names  are  likely  to  be  found  in  coming  de- 
cades as  those  who  have  “struck  twelve”  listed  in  the  mundane  “Who’s 
Who.”  Let  us  hope  that  they  may  not  be  disappointed.  Certainly  they  will 
deserve  not  to  be,  if  there  is  room.  Mr.  Gettys  himself  says,  “It  is 
intended  for  such  souls  as  are  willing  to  think  and  grow  big”  (p.  u). 
His  title  is  explained  by  this : “When  one  can  reach  high  altitudes  and 
transform  ...  all  the  truth  of  nature  and  of  God  into  wealth  of  soul 
he  may  then  count  himself  rich.  . . . He  is  of  the  universe.  The  uni- 
verse is  his”  (p.  65).  A refreshing  current  of  delightful  enthusiasm  for 
all  that  is  good  in  earth  and  heaven  runs  through  the  book.  The  young, 
and  perhaps  more  the  old,  bowed  down  by  cares  and  sorrows,  may  profit 
by  it.  Mr.  Gettys  quotes  abundantly.  Such  names  as  Browning,  Henry 
Drummond,  Lyman  Beecher,  Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  Roger  Babson, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  many  others  quite  as  diverse,  sparkle  on 
his  pages.  He  is  a cheery  raconteur  of  witty  tales  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  fill  a page  now  and  then  with  apposite  verse.  One  is  an  imitation  of 
Burns’  “A  man’s  a man,”  showing  up  “the  lout  who’d  shirk  his  daily 
work,”  who  “is  not  a man  for  a’  that.” 

Mr  Gettys  believes  in  the  present.  He  is  a hundred  per  cent  twentieth 
century  man.  At  times  he  perhaps  owes  an  apology  to  past  ages.  After 
all  they  did  be, — if  that  is  the  correct  verb.  Yet  though  modern  Mr.  Gettys 
is  not  modernistic,  mirabile  dictu.  He  actually  grounds  everything  on  the 
Rock  of  Ages. 

Easton,  Pa.  John  Fox. 

The  Debt  Eternal.  By  John  H.  Finley.  Published  jointly  by  The  Coun- 
cil of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  and  The  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1923.  Pp.  240. 

This  book  should  appeal  to  a wide  circle  of  readers.  Parents,  teachers 
and  pastors  will  want  it.  The  city  official,  the  playground  instructor  and 
the  physician  will  do  well  to  get  it.  Men  who  employ  child  labor  will 
have  a copy  given  to  them  by  some  friend  of  children. 

Dr.  Finley’s  thesis  negatively  stated  is  this:  “If  we  as  a people — as 
fathers  and  mothers,  as  teachers,  as  pastors — do  not  see  in  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  America,  not  only  the  greatest,  most  precious  asset,  but 
also  the  means  of  our  saving  America  and  of  blessing  the  world,  we  shall 
be  as  blind  and  unhappy  as  Jonah.”  His  aim  is  to  show  how  the  possibil- 
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ities  in  children  can  be  developed.  There  are  eight  chapters : "The  Debt 
Eternal,”  "The  Child  at  Home,”  “Child  Health,”  "Play  and  Recreation,” 
"Child  Labor,”  "Children  and  Schools,”  “Children  in  Need  of  Special 
Care,”  "The  Child  and  the  Church.” 

"The  Child  at  Home,” — The  prime  importance  which  Dr.  Finley  at- 
taches to  home  influences  is  illustrated  by  the  following  statement:  “As 
soon  as  a child  is  born  into  a home — even  before  he  is  born — he  is  subject 
to  its  influence.  And  so  sensitive  is  the  child,  as  a growing  organism,  to 
even  the  smallest  influence  around  him  that  the  character  of  home  life 
and  home  conditions,  whether  we  want  them  to  or  not,  color  very  largely 
his  health,  his  intelligence,  his  mental  habits,  his  morals,  his  ethics,  his 
religious  disposition,  his  whole  equipment  for  the  world.” 

Many  things  enter  into  the  child’s  home  life.  Play  has  its  place : “Play, 
for  a child,  is  growth  and  learning  and  expansion;  it  is  as  natural  as 
eating  and,  in  its  way,  as  necessary.  But,  by  the  same  token,  it  must  be 
regulated,  just  as  diet  is  regulated,  to  suit  the  child's  age  and  develop- 
ment and  to  help  him  along  the  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
too  much  regulated,  lest  the  spontaneous  charm  of  it  disappear.  Happy 
play  is  a delicate  and  wonderful  thing  and  it  must  be  handled  delicately. 
It  is  worth  all  the  study  and  care  a parent  can  give  it,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  material  for  that  study.”  Books  have  a place  in  the  home  and  among 
them  the  first  place  is  to  be  given  to  the  Bible : “But  before  all  and  with 
all  the  other  books,  there  must  be  in  the  child's  library — the  Bible.” 
“Six  Princeton  professors  gave,  not  long  ago,  a list  of  ten  books  that 
they  would  take  with  them  if  obliged  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  on 
a desert  island.  All  put  Shakespeare  on  their  lists,  but  two  omitted  the 
Bible.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  man  of  our  civilization  would  venture 
away  from  it  without  the  Bible.”  “I  do  not  know  how  one  is  to  keep  one’s 
faith  in  the  ‘irresistible  downfall  of  moral  evil’  or  in  the  persistence  of 
infinite  good  who  does  not  have  constant  refreshment  from  this  living 
fountain.”  Religious  training  has  its  place  in  the  home : "But  above  all 
other  factors  in  the  failure  of  the  home  to  provide  a wholesome  atmos- 
phere and  satisfactory  environment  for  the  complete  unfolding  of  the 
life  of  the  child  is  the  inadequacy  of  religious  training  which  the  aver- 
age child  receives  in  the  family.”  He  quotes  Dr.  Walter  S.  Athearn  as 
follows:  “If  you  would  point  to  the  weakest  spot  in  the  Protestant 
Church,  you  would  put  your  finger  on  the  army  of  27.000.000  children 
and  youth  in  our  own  land  who  are  growing  up  in  spiritual  illiteracy, 
and  16.000.000  other  American  Protestant  children  whose  religious  in- 
struction is  limited  to  a brief  half  hour  once  a week,  often  sandwiched  in 
between  a delayed  preaching  service  and  an  A.merican  Sunday  dinner.” 
Then  follows  an  impassioned  plea  for  the  erecting  of  the  family  altar  in 
the  home. 

One  is  reminded  of  what  a great  Athenian  orator  said,  "Oh,  fool  Ath- 
enians ! fool  Athenians ! to  be  scraping  the  rock  for  gold  and  neglecting 
the  children  for  whom  you  are  getting  the  gold!”  This  book,  if  widely 
read,  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  further  neglect  of  children. 

There  is  a bibliography  which  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Norristown,  Pa.  J.  M.  Corum  Jr. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE 

War:  Its  Cmises,  Consequences  and  Cure.  By  Kirby  Page,  Author  of 
“The  Sword  or  the  Cross,”  etc.  Editor,  “Christianity  and  Economic 
Problems.”  With  an  Introduction  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  8vo, 
pp.  215.  New  York:  The  Geo.  H.  Doran  Company.  1923. 

This  is  a dear,  strong,  learned,  up-to-date  protest  against  war.  This 
protest  the  author  makes  in  three  splendid  chapters : “Why  was  the 
World  War  fought?,”  “What  did  the  World  War  accomplish?,”  “How 
can  Further  War  be  prevented?”  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  churches  should  refuse  to  give  their  approval  to  any  future  war 
for  three  reasons:  “(1)  Because  war  is  inherently  and  essentially  a su- 
preme violation  of  Jesus’  way  of  life;  (2)  Because  war  is  ineffective  as 
a means  of  furthering  Christ’s  Kingdom  and  is  self-defeating  in  its  very 
nature;  (3)  Because  the  absolute  repudiation  of  war  by  individuals, 
groups  and  corporate  bodies  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  compelling  gov- 
ernments to  abandon  the  war  system  and  to  discover  more  adequate 
means  of  securing  safety  and  justice.” 

With  Mr.  Page’s  “desire  and  conclusion  to  forbid  and  prevent  war 
finally  and  forever”  all  right  minded  persons  will  sympathize  most  heart- 
ily. That  the  churches  ought  to  bind  themselves  to  withhold  their  ap- 
proval from  both  parties  to  any  future  war — this  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. It  is  true  that  whether  a nation  is  right  or  wrong  in  going  to  war  is 
never  decided  on  the  battle-field.  Nevertheless,  there  are  times  when 
force  can  be  met  only  by  force  and  when  force  must  be  met  or  wrong 
will  triumph.  Nor  can  our  author,  as  he  claims,  draw  support  for  his  con- 
tention from  the  argument  from  silence.  It  cuts  both  ways.  If  we  may 
argue  that  in  that  warlike  age  when  Christ  lived  on  earth,  he  would  have 
led  a revolt  of  his  nation,  unless  he  had  disapproved  of  war;  so  we  may 
argue  that  the  fact  that  he  did  not  denounce  war  shows  that  he  agreed 
with  his  age  in  approving  it. 

While,  however,  we  cannot  take  our  author’s  position  unqualifiedly, 
we  can  and  do  commend  most  highly  his  book.  So  far  as  we  can  remem- 
ber, it  is  the  best  plea  for  peace  yet  made,  and  this  plea  the  nation  can- 
not make  too  soon. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Church  Monthly,  New  York,  January:  J.  G.  H.  Barry,  The 
Tabernacle;  Francis  J.  Hall,  The  Eucharist  in  St.  Paul,  ii ; Frederick 
S. Arnold,  The  Church  and  Orthodox  Protestants ; A.  Parker  Curtiss, 
The  Church  and  Religious  Instruction.  The  Same,  February:  John 
Erskine,  Religion  and  Scholarship ; Selden  D.  Peabody,  Modernism  and 
the  Creeds;  Hamilton  Schulyer,  Catholic  Dogma  versus  Scientific 
truth;  Frederick  C.  Grant,  What  is  Religious  Education?  The  Same, 
March:  Frederick  S.  Arnold,  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ;  C.  H.  Palmer, 
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The  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Near  East;  Hamilton  Schuyler,  Correct 
Belief  or  Righteous  Conduct:  William  S.  Bishop,  Psychology  and  the 
Divine  Personality. 

Anglican  Theological  Review,  New  York,  December:  Charles  L.  Dib- 
bel.  The  Holy  Nation;  Frederick  C.  Grant,  Economic  Significance  of 
Messianism;  H.  P.  Scratchley,  Gallican  Concept  of  the  Church;  Bur- 
nett T.  Stafford,  Neither  Politics  nor  Religion. 

Biblical  Review,  New  York,  January:  George  Stibitz,  Form  and 
Power  of  Christianity;  John  A.  Faulkner,  Why  did  Christianity  sur- 
vive the  Persecutions  ? W.  H.  T.  Dau,  The  God-Man ; A.  T.  Robertson, 
The  Problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  again;  Albert  C.Wyckoff, Occultism. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  St.  Louis,  January:  Robert  M.  Kerr,  Why  Study 
Theology?;  William  M.  Everts,  Hittites  in  Scripture  and  on  the  Mon- 
uments : William  W.  Cannon,  The  Authorship  of  Lamentations ; J.  F. 
Springer,  The  Synoptic  Problem,  ii. 

Catholic  Historical  Review,  Washington,  January:  Thomas  J.  Sha- 
han,  The  Apostolic  See ; Aurelio  Palmieri,  The  Bollandists : Period 
of  Trial;  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  The  Later  Roman  Empire;  F.  J.  Zwierlein, 
What  did  Calvin  want  of  Francis  I? 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January:  Francis  E.  Barker, 
Shakespeare’s  Observation  of  Nature;  W.  J.  Ferrar,  Psychology  and 
Religion;  C.  Sydney  Carter,  The  Anglican  Via  Media;  H.  F.  B.  Comp- 
ston,  Old  Testament  Folk-Lore  and  fact;  E.  F.  Jacob,  Scholasticism  and 
Personality  in  the  Thirteenth  Century;  H.  Maurice  Relton,  The  Idea  of 
Revelation ; H.  B.  Colchester,  Liberal  Evangelicalism. 

Congregational  Quarterly,  London,  January:  John  Clifford,  Free 
Church  Preachers  in  the  Fifties  of  the  last  Century;  Sidney  M.  Berry, 
A More  Effective  Fellowship;  N.  A.  Turner-Smith,  Theistic  Tenden- 
cies in  Contemporary  Philosophy;  W.  H.  Jacobsen,  The  Religion  of  the 
Average  Man;  W.  G.  Peck,  The  Economic  Challenge  of  Orthodoxy. 

East  & IVest,  London,  January:  K.  C.  McPherson,  Reconciliation 
in  India  ;H.  C.  Walters,  Some  Aspects  of  Religion  in  Burma ; C.  F.  An- 
drews, India,  Africa  and  Europe ; J.  T.  Ingram  Bryan,  The  Earthquake 
in  Japan  ; Dorothy  Forester,  What  the  Earthquake  Means ; F.  S.  Drake, 
A New  Religious  Movement  in  China;  W.  T.  Williams,  Education  of 
Christians  in  India. 

Expositor,  London,  January:  T.  H.  Robinson,  The  Best  Ten  Books  on 
the  Psalms;  W.  W.  Cannon,  Text  of  Hosea;  S.  Tonkin,  The  Preacher 
and  the  Twelve ; Alban  G.  Widgery,  The  Ethical  in  Hindu  Aphorisms. 
The  Same,  February:  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  The  Ten  Best  Books  on  the 
Teaching  of  Jesus;  W.  W.  Cannon,  Text  of  Hosea;  Sydney  Cave,  Re- 
birth or  Immortality ; J.  Rendel  Harris, The  Encratites  and  the  Marriage 
of  Galilee;  R.  H.  Strachan,  Messenger  and  Master.  The  Same,  March: 
William  Fulton,  The  Best  Ten  Books  on  the  Person  of  Christ;  W.  W. 
Cannon,  Text  of  Hosea;  H.  T.  Andrews,  Modern  New  Testament  Crit- 
icism and  the  Evangelical  Faith;  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  Jesus’  Forgiveness 
of  the  Sinful ; W.  H.  Rigg,  Does  the  Epistle  of  I Peter  throw  any  light 
on  the  Johannine  Problem? 
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Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  November:  J.  A.  Wood,  Reality  proved 
by  Identity;  Gustaf  Dalman,  In  the  Footsteps  of  John  Lightfoot;  H.  R. 
Mackintosh,  Recent  Foreign  Theology;  A.  B.  Kinsey,  Simon  the  Cru- 
cifer and  Symeon  the  Prophet.  The  Same,  December:  John  E.  Mac- 
Fadyen,  Fact  and  Interpretation;  G.  Margoliouth,  Ecclesiastes  12:8-14; 
Harold  C.  Wilson,  The  Salt  of  the  Earth.  The  Same,  January:  J. 
Rendel  Harris,  St.  Paul  and  Aeschylus;  T.  Nicklin,  Two  ‘Chronologi- 
cal Enigmas  in  the  Old  Testament;  A.  C.  Welsh,  Significance  for  Old 
Testament  History  of  a New  Tablet;  A.  G.  Hogg,  The  Cross  of  Christ 
and  my  Uttermost  Farthing.  The  Same,  February:  E.  Lyttelton,  Edu- 
cation and  Religion ;A.  J.  Gossip,  The  Real  Obstacle;  V.  C.  McMunn, 
Who  Compiled  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  January:  Gustav  Kruger, 
Literature  on  Church  History  1914-1920:  iii.  The  Reformation  and  the 
Counter-Reformation ; Cary  C.  Moody,  The  World  Enigma : Henry  P. 
Smith,  Frazer’s  “Folk  Lore  in  the  Old  Testament.” 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  January:  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Ascent 
of  Man;  The  Right  Use  of  Science;  What  Laymen  think  of  Preachers’ 
Salaries;  Z.  W.  Tippy,  Meaning  of  Low  Salaries  for  Ministers;  James 
L.  Barton,  Present  Status  of  Missionary  Work  in  Turkey;  A.  B.  Bunn 
van  Ormer,  Three  Realms  where  Faith  and  Reason  Function.  The  Same, 
March:  A.  H.  McKinney,  A Teaching  Ministry  Needed;  W.  C.  Bessel  - 
ievre.  The  Dramatic  Sense  in  the  Pulpit;  A New  Lease  of  Life  for  the 
Prayer  Meeting;  Frederick  L.  Fagley,  Growing  Observance  of  Lent; 
J.  A.  MacCallum,  Deity  of  Christ. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Chicago,  January:  D.  Borden-Turner, 
International  Relations  and  the  League  of  Nations;  John  H.  Wigmore, 
League  of  Nations  from  a Lawyer’s  Point  of  View ; J.  M.  Butler, 
League  in  the  Development  of  Political  Institutions;  Roth  Williams, 
Technique  of  the  League  of  Nations;  A.  Hammarskjold,  Place  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  within  the  System  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  B.  H.  Sumner,  Aims  and  Working  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  Theophile  J.  Meek, 
Poetry  of  Jeremiah;  Bernard  Revel,  Some  Anti-Traditional  Laws  of 
Josephus;  I.  M.  Casanowicz,  Recent  Works  on  Comparative  Religion; 
Eugene  Kohn,  A School  Edition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Journal  of  Negro  History,  Washington,  January:  L.  P.  Jackson,  Eliz- 
abethan Seamen  and  the  African  Slave  Trade;  C.  W.  A.  David,  The 
Fugitive  Slave  of  1793  and  its  Antecedent;  William  R.  Riddell,  Further 
Notes  on  the  Slave  in  Canada. 

Journal  of  Religion,  Chicago,  January : Charles  W.  Gilkey,  Religion 
among  American  Students;  Robert  L.  Kelly,  Tendencies  in  Theological 
Education  in  America ; Johann  Hempel,  God  and  the  World  in  the  Re- 
ligious Faith  of  Jeremiah;  J.  M.  Powis  Smith,  The  Church  and  Educa- 
tion; Wendell  M.  Thomas,  The  Truth  of  Mysticism;  Lewis  Hodous, 
The  Chinese  Church  of  the  Five  Religions;  John  W.  Buckham,  Chris- 
tian Platonism  of  Dean  Inge. 
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Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  January:  F.  C.  Burkitt, 
Tatian’s  Diatessaron  and  the  Dutch  Harmonies;  R.  H.  Connolly,  On 
the  Text  of  the  Baptismal  Creed  of  Hippolytus;  R.  H.  Connolly,  New 
Fragments  of  the  Didache;  C.  D.  Chambers,  Size  of  the  Vocabulary  of 
Acts : F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock,  Who  are  the  ‘People  of  Chloe’  in  I Cor.  i : u ? 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January:  A.  W.  Harrison,  Meth- 
odism and  Anglo-Catholicism ; Four  Centuries  of  Religion;  Thomas  F. 
Lockyer,  The  'Churchmanship  of  John  Wesley ; Basil  St.  Cleather,  A 
Romance  in  Quakerism. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  October;  Charles  M.  Jacobs, 
The  Lutheran  World  Convention ; Reply  of  the  Swedish  Bishops  to  the 
Lambeth  Conference;  J.  M.  Hantz,  Perception  of  Moral  Beauty;  Con- 
rad Bergendorf,  The  Schism  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  the 
West. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  October:  Frederick  G.  Gotwald, 
Value  of  the  Observance  of  the  Church  Year;  Abdel  R.  Wentz,  First 
Lutheran  World  Convention ; E.  F.  Bartholomew,  The  Mount  of  the 
Beatitudes  and  the  Areopagus ; John  C.  F.  Rupp,  Rise  of  Fundamental- 
ism ; J.  Milton  Tweedale,  Ancient  Heresies  Revived;  L.  S.  Keyser,  Two 
Suggestions  for  Psychology;  T.  F.  Springer,  A Synoptic  Matter;  R.  A. 
Hafer,  Dives  and  poor  Lazarus  in  the  Light  of  Today. 

Monist,  Chicago,  January:  J.  Alexander  Gunn,  Ribot  and  his  con- 
tribution to  Psychology;  Harry  E.  Barnes,  Theories  of  the  Origin  of 
the  State  in  Classical  Political  Philosophy;  J.  M.  Thorburn,  Analytic 
Psychology  and  Religious  Symbolism ; W.  B.  Mahan,  Right  and  Good 
in  Theory  and  Practice;  John  J.  Birch,  A-priorism  and  Empiricism; 
Oliver  L.  Reiser,  Life  as  a Form  of  Chemical  Behaviour. 

Moslem  World,  New  York,  January:  Ernest  W.  Riggs,  The  American 
Board  and  the  Turks;  Godfrey  Dale,  A Swahili  Translation  of  the 
Koran ; E.  E.  Calverley,  The  Book  of  Worship  of  Al-Ghazali ; Maulvi 
Muhammad  Din,  Crucifixion  in  the  Koran;  F.  Fris  Berg,  Scandinavian 
Missions  to  the  Moslems;  Murray  T.  Titus,  A Hindu  Apologist  for 
Islam  ; Gilbert  Earle,  Mohammedans  in  Trinidad;  Significance  of  Mos- 
lem Prayer;  John  Van  Ess,  The  Mesopotamia  Mandate;  Trevor  Bom- 
ford,  A Mohammedan’s  Knowledge  of  the  Koran ; M.  H.  Ananikian, 
Moslem  View  of  Christian  Bible. 

New  Church  Life,  Lancaster,  January:  Ernst  Deltenre,  The  Twelve 
Apostles;  Victor  R.  Tilson,  Revelation  and  Applied  Science;  Albert 
Bjorck,  The  Medium  that  Connects  Man  with  Both  Worlds.  The  Same, 
February:  Ernst  Deltenre,  Arianism  in  the  New  Church;  H.  Gordon 
Drummond,  Appealing  to  the  Affection.  The  Same,  March:  E.  R.  Cron- 
lund,  Ruling  the  Natural  Man;  Theodore  Bellinger,  Missionary  Work 
— Its  Advantages. 

Open  Court,  Chicago,  December:  William  B.  Smith,  Christmas?  or 
Epiphany?;  Wallace  N.  Stearns,  Safe  at  Last — The  Cahokia  Mounds; 
Victor  S.  Yarros,  Mechanism,  Leisure  and  Beauty;  Charles  Kassel, 
Theodore  Parker.  The  Same,  January:  J.  V.  Nash,  Shelley — After  a 
Hundred  Years;  Maximilian  J.  Rudwin,  Nodier’s  Fantasticism ; A. 
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Coralnik,  Fear ; Franklin  Edgerton,  The  Bhagavad  Gita,  or  Song  of 
the  Blessed  One;  Dudley  Wright,  Coleridge,  Opium,  and  Theology; 
John  E.  Hearn,  Nature  of  Man.  The  Same, February : George  B.  Foster, 
Maeterlinck  and  the  Spirit  of  Romanticism;  Edward  Day,  Jesus  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel;  S.  Taylor  Wedge,  Psychology  of  Dreams;  Franklin 
Edgerton,  The  Bhagavad  Gita,  or  Song  of  the  Blessed  One  (con.)  ; 
Walter  B.  Lydenberg,  The  Enigma  of  Science. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  January:  Paul  J.  Dundore, 
Present  Status  of  Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Christianity;  Charles 
D.  Rockel,  Historical  Development  of  the  Social  Conception  of  Chris- 
tianity; F.  W.  Hoffman,  The  Christian  Man’s  Civic  Duties. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  January:  Kyle  M.  Yates,  The  Su- 
pernatural in  Prophecy;  Z.  T.  Cody,  Stockholm  Alliance  Congress; 
Herman  H.  Horne,  Christ  in  Man-Making;  S.  Angus,  A Veteran  New 
Testament  Scholar.  Jubilee  of  Professor  A.  T.  Robertson;  Ira  M.  Price, 
John  Richard  Sampey. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  January:  Leonard  Huxley,  A Visitor  to 
the  Brownings;  William  G.  Sumner,  Modern  Marriage;  Edward  B. 
Reed,  Common  Sense  and  the  League ; J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Logic 
of  Capitalism;  William  K.  Gregory,  On  Design  in  Nature. 

Biblica,  Roma,  Decembri : A.  Vaccari,  II  Salterio  Ascoliano  e Giul- 
iano  Eclanese ; A.  Merk,  Die  Einheitlichkeit  der  armenischen  Evangel- 
ieniibersetzung;  P.  Jouon,  Reconnaissance  et  remerciment  en  hebreu 
biblique ; O.  Olivieri,  Nolite  iurare  omnino. 

Bilychnis,  Nov. — Die.,  Roma:  R.  Nazzari,  Personality  e Immortalita; 
P.  Chiminelli,  L’attualita  del  Salmo  musicato  da  Perosi;  A.  Fasulo, 
La  legislazione  scolastica  del  Risorgimento  e l’insegnamento  religioso. 
The  Same,  Gennaio : F.  A.  Ferrari,  L’anima  greca:  G.  Luzzi,  Risalendo 
alle  sorgenti — L’uomo  secondo  l’insegnamento  di  Gesu  nei  Sinottici ; 
M.  Rossi,  Una  interpretazione  nordica  della  parabola  del  figliuol  prodigo. 

Biblische  Zeitschrift,¥ reiburg,  16  Jahrg . : : J.  GoTTSBERGER.Die  Hiille 

des  Moses  nach  Ex.  34  und  2 Kor.  3 ; Joseph  Slaby,  Gen.  41 : 41-42  und 
die  altagyptischen  Denkmaler;  P.  S.  Landersdorfer,  Eine  sumerische 
Parallele  zu  Psalm  2;  Hermann,  Dieckmann,  Das  fiinfzehnte  Jahr  des 
Tiberius ; Heinrich  J.  Vogels,  Der  Apostelkatalog  bei  Markus  in  der 
altlateinischen  fjbersetzung ; Erasmus  Nagl,  Die  Gliederung  des  ersten 
Johannesbriefes ; Alfons  Schulz,  Das  Wunder  zu  Kana  im  lichte  des 
Alten  Testaments. 

Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Enero-febrero : / iberto  Colunga,  La  voca- 
cion  profetica  de  Isaias ; Jacobo  Ramirez,  De  ipsa  philosophia  in  univer- 
sum,  secundum  doctrinam  aristotelico-thomisticam  ; V.  Beltran  de  Here- 
dia, La  Universidad  de  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 

Gcreformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Aalten,  December:  A.  Sizoo, 
Het  spotten  der  Atheners  met  de  opstanding  der  dooden ; G.  Keizer,  Een 
merkwaardig  itinerarium.  The  Same,  Januari:  V.  Hepp,  Dr.  Bruinings 
“Verzamelde  Studien” ; J.  Bosch,  Lichameliijke  verschijnselen  in  het 
Godsdienstig  leven ; F.  W.  Grosheide,  Nog  eens  Exegetica.  The  Same, 
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Februari : V.  Hepp,  Dr.  Bruinings  “Verzamelde  Studien” ; J.  A.  C.  van 
Leeuwen,  Over  Hebr.  u:  i. 

Gregorianum,  Roma,  Decembri : R.  Marchal,  Les  paradoxes  de  Tac- 
tion, 2e  partie;  N.  Monaco,  Teorie  idealiste, — ii.  La  filosofia  di  Giovanni 
Gentile ; M.  de  la  Taille,  Les  offrandes  de  messes,  ii. 

Nieuwe  Theologische  Studien,  Groningen,  6:  9-10:  Naar  Johannes; 
W.  J.  Aalders,  Dilthey’s  Leben  Schleiermachers.  The  Same,  7:}4:  K. 
Lantermans,  De  ouwe  mevrouw;  W.  J.  Aalders,  Het  boek  over  Prof. 
Gunning;  M.  van  Rhijn,  Nieuwere  kerkgeschiedenis  ; J.  de  Zwaan,  Fun- 
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